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INTRODUCTION 

Of the numberless books about Napoleon, this is 
one of the most interesting and authoritative, because 
intimate and sincere. 

The author, Claude Frangois, Baron de Meneval, 
was in the closest relations with that notable person- 
age, as private secretary and confidential agent, famil- 
iar with his daily thoughts and acts, during his most 
active years of achievement — from April, 1802, until 
St. Helena in 181 5. 

Born in Paris, in 1778, De Meneval died there ini 
1850, and these "Memoirs" were written toward the 
end of his life, being finished shortly before his death. 
His grandson. Baron Napoleon Joseph de Meneval, 
edited and published them in Paris in 1894, and dur* 
ing the same year they were translated into English 
and issued in London and Paris, as an important 
contribution to history. A reviewer in the London 
"Academy" wrote: "A continual eye-witness gives a 
view of Napoleon in his camp, his closet, his Court, 
and his home ; no doubt favourable, but essentially cor- 
rect;" adding that it "should be in the hands of all 
who wish to study and understand Napoleon." 

Intimacy of a normal mind with so gigantic a spirit 
as that of Napoleon might be thought to warp judg- 
ment, and lead to more favourable views of him than 
would be accepted by outsiders. But De Meneval was 
no mere amiable attendant. Without keen perceptions, 
broad grasp of principles, scrupulous attention to de- 
tails, and swift executive ability, he would never have 
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kept his position as Napoleon's chief and most confi 
dential secretary throughout the tremendous activities 
of those years. That he did, and how he did, is told 
with a simplicity, a modesty, and a satisfying array of 
detail and documentary evidence as to facts — impor- 
tant and trivial alike — that lay hold on the reader's 
confidence. He gives intimate pictures of Napoleon's 
personality, moods, ways of working, habits of living 
in palace and in tent, particulars of important trans- 
actions, relations with the able men about him and with 
the various monarchs who came under his influence. 
Thus many wonders are simplified, and the human ele- 
ments of that vast brain and irresistible will are made 
to appear. The man who could secure and keep the 
confidence of so exacting a master, who outworked all 
his ministers in council and his generals and soldiers 
in the field, was evidently noteworthy. 

To account for his knowledge of the facts he re- 
lates — offering, he says, "nothing of which I was not 
an eye-witness or the direct depositary" — De Meneval 
begins with his own personal story. Released from 
the College de Mazarin, which had been broken up in 
the revolutionary disorder, he sought employment for 
his pen at the house of a literary friend in Paris. 
Here he met one of Napoleon's brothers. Colonel Louis 
Bonaparte, who in turn introduced him to Joseph Bona- 
parte. The latter, already in diplomatic service for the 
Republic, invited the youth to be his secretary. This 
post De Meneval retained for two years, while his 
superior was chief negotiator successively in the treaty 
with the United States of America (September 30, 
1800), the Congress of Luneville (Continental peace, 
especially with Austria, February 9, 1801), the recon- 
ciliation with Rome and the Concordat (July 15, 1801 ) , 
and the Peace of Amiens (maritime treaty with Eng- 
land, March 2y, 1802). 
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During these important negotiations De Meneval 
met many distinguished men, of whom one gets re- 
veaHng glimpses, and he details many interesting facts 
about the conferences, with interior views of motives 
and acts, showing appreciation of all and of the master- 
mind that controlled them. He must have acquired fa- 
miliarity with governmental and diplomatic affairs, as 
well as shown special aptness in their treatment, for 
on April 2, 1802, Joseph Bonaparte introduced him to 
his brother, the First Consul. 

After a pleasant, friendly dinner with Madame 
Bonaparte (Josephine) and her husband, and a few 
kindly questions from Napoleon, young De Meneval 
found himself, at the age of twenty-four, private sec- 
retary to the ruler of France. He soon lost his fear 
of the great man, but gave him an affection, an 
admiration, and a service of the most intimate and 
familiar kind (changing sometimes in form, but never 
in confidential relation) until, first, Elba and then St. 
Helena barred him out. Even then he was steadily 
faithful, attempting offices of friendship in Napoleon's 
interest unto the end. And after that he wrote sev- 
eral books in defence of the departed master : "Letters 
to M. Thiers" (1839), "Napoleon and Marie Louise" 
( 1843-5), and others. While, finally, dying at the age 
of seventy-two, he left behind him this narrative of 
private and public matters — "souvenirs collected,"' as 
he modestly writes, "to furnish some material likely 
to be useful to the historian of Napoleon." 

The memory that could recall so many events, great 
and small, after such a lapse of time and a long life 
of toil and excitement, and the care with which so 
many memoranda, notes, letters, and varied documents 
had been preserved and presented in orderly disposi- 
tion, suggest the qualities of the man who could endure 
the mental and physical strain of the office he had 
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held. Moreover, writing of his care not to abuse 
Napoleon's confidence, he says : "Moderation always 
kept me aloof from the encroachments which a more 
enterprising mind than mine might have been tempted 
to essay." This marks his wisdom. 

An affecting portion of the narrative relates his 
fidelity to the Empress Marie Louise during Napo- 
leon's exile in Elba, when in Vienna she was being 
undermined in her loyalty to her husband, and De 
Meneval was vainly trying to countervail the subtle 
workings of her relatives and the other royalties of 
Europe to that end. He nowhere blames the Empress, 
but the facts show her shallow nature — evidenced by 
her later relations with Count Neipperg, whom she 
finally married, and with a third husband. 

De Meneval does not blink Napoleon's greatest 
errors — the execution of D'Enghien, the disastrous 
Spanish seizure and war, and thS Russian campaign — 
but, on the whole, the reader gets new views of per- 
plexing problems and of noble traits in the colossus 
of intellect and ambition. Napoleon's services in re- 
storing a central power amidst revolution and anarchy, 
in establishing laws and institutions that have survived 
dynasties, and in the military glory making his name 
an emblem of splendid French achievement, enshrine 
him forever in France ; while the rest of the world 
will never cease to wonder at his genius, and to study 
the puzzling contradictions of his nature. 



MEMOIRS OF 
NAPOLEON I. 

CHAPTER I 

I HAD not quite completed my education at Mazarin 
College, where I was a boarder, when the events 
of the Revolution, becoming every day more 
stormy, and threatening to destroy all ancient estab- 
lishments, at last affected the public schools. I left 
Mazarin, like the monks, the doors of whose monas- 
teries were violently thrown open. I had no fixed 
plans. I was moved by a vague desire to profit by my 
college reminiscences, to exercise myself in different 
kinds of literature simultaneously, without vocation, 
invito, Minerva. I felt, as is trivially though appro- 
priately said about young people who have just left 
school, a desire to sow my wild oats. Some boyish 
attempts at writing drew me to a man who was at 
that time, it may be said, the doyen of litterateurs. I 
was received by the respectable Palissot with the kind- 
ness which he showed to young people whom the pure- 
ness of his style had led to seek his advice. 

Palissot, naturally good and obliging, about whom 
a witty woman could say with truth that he had a 
keen wit and a dull heart, had been drawn on to 
embrace the most thorny kind of literature, namely 
satire. The comedy entitled " Les Philosophes," writ- 
ten at the instigation of the Due de Choiseul, had made 
for him mortal enemies. This Minister, alarmed by 
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the progress of the philosophical sect which numbered 
Voltaire (a secret enemy), and Diderot and d'Alem- 
bert (openly declared adversaries), amongst its lead- 
ers, desired to add to his means of repression the 
powerful arm of ridicule. The mordant hyperboles of 
Palissot of necessity drew upon him the enmity of the 
philosophers, who inveighed against him in the most 
furious manner. A desire of vengeance inspired the 
author of " Les Philosophes" with an imitation of 
Pope's Dunciad. The stinging darts with which he 
transfixed his enemies kindled in their hearts an inex- 
tinguishable hatred. Their rancour, which they be- 
queathed to their heirs, pursued him to his extreme old 
age. Palissot has frequently told me that all the 
reward he ever obtained, in compensation for the bitter 
hours with which these quarrels had filled his life, was 
a smile with which Madame de Pompadour considered 
him amply repaid. Meeting the favourite one day, 
accompanied by the Due de Choiseul, who was driving 
her carriage, the author of " Les Philosophes " was 
presented to her by the Minister. Madame de Pompa- 
dour deigned to stop for a moment, and, without 
speaking to him, thanked him with a nod of her head, 
and her most graceful smile, before which the good 
Palissot lost himself in obeisances. 

Palissot had thrice put himself forward for a seat 
in the Academy. Thrice the cabal, which was got up 
against him by Naigeon, testamentary executor of 
Diderot, and by Lalande, the Diogenes of philosophy, 
succeeded in defeating him. At the last election, 
General Bonaparte, at the request of Chenier, went to 
the Institute to give his vote in his favour. Intrigue 
turned against Palissot a step which should have been 
decisive in his favour. A rumour was spread that 
General Bonaparte had come to vote in favour of 
Abbe Leblanc, Palissot's competitor, the now forgotten 
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author of a translation in verse of " Lucrice ", and of 
a tragedy called " Manco-Capac ", the fall of which 
was determined by the following line, since become 
proverbial : 

" Crois-tu d'un tel forfait Manco-Capac capable? " 

Abbe Leblanc, an inoffensive poet who had wounded 
no man's vanity, was elected. Chenier, referring to 
this, said to General Bonaparte, who was surprised at 
the result of the election, " General, you had to come 
here to be defeated." 

Discouraged by the failure of his attempts, Palissot 
renounced the honours of the Institute. He consoled 
himself for his misadventures at the Academy in the 
bosom of his family, and in adding some lines to 
the Dunciad. The post of perpetual administrator of 
the Mazarin library, which he owed to the friendship of 
Frangois de Neuf-Chateau, and the pensions which 
were granted to him under the Consulate and the 
Empire, enabled him to close with honour a career 
rendered illustrious by intrigues, which should 
have opened to him the doors of the Institute had 
it been possible to disarm the old rancour of the 
philosophers. 

I used to meet many more or less distinguished men 
of letters at Palissot's house. There was Marie Joseph 
Chenier, whom Palissot had encouraged as a young 
writer, and whose talent reached the highest summits, 
when death took him still in the full strength of his 
age; there was Le Brun, the lyrical poet, and Sairit- 
Ange, the author of a translation in verse of Ovid's 
Metamorphoses, who had changed, for names which 
they considered more poetical, their patronymics of 
Ecouchard and Fariau; there was Felix Nogaret, the 
French Aristenetes, who affected cynicism, but who 
professed a veritable friendship for Palissot. Legouve, 
Talma, and Mademoiselle Contat used sometimes to 
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come and call upon the doyen of the authors of the 
Theatre Frangais. The calls of his friends and a 
modest rubber of whist used to occupy his evenings. 
He rarely went to the theatre, and deplored its deca- 
dence, like all old men in whose eyes the imperfections 
of the present only increase the illusions and the 
regrets of the past. Talma and Mademoiselle Contat 
alone had the privilege of inducing him to return to 
the theatre. To these exceptional talents was to be 
added a growing talent which Palissot, who loved to 
exercise a kind of patronage, protected with the ardour 
which he placed at the services of his new acquaint- 
ances. Mademoiselle Bourgoin, destined herself to 
play the part of juvenile lead at the Theatre Frangais, 
had been introduced to him by M. Antoine, architect 
of the Mint, from whom she had received instruction. 
She was at that time sixteen years of age, and was 
very pretty, piquant, and giddy, with ingenuous man- 
ners. She had no difficulty in winning over an old 
man, who was only too disposed to let himself be 
seduced by her affectionate and caressing ways. M. 
Antoine, her master, had at one time mistaken for a 
decided vocation an irresistible passion which he had 
had for the stage. His friend Lekain had combated 
the mania of his stage-struck friend with all his 
powers, and had prevented him from abandoning a 
useful and honourable profession for an uncertain and 
precarious career, from which he had little to hope for 
but mediocrity. M. Antoine was grateful for this to 
his friend, but could not help regretting not to have 
made his debut in the role of Don Sancho of Aragon, 
by Corneille. The debut of Mademoiselle Bourgoin 
was the unique object of his solicitude, and he had 
come to find in his neighbour Palissot one whose 
influence in the theatrical world might be useful to 
his favourite pupil. Mademoiselle Bourgoin used to 
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come almost every evening with her professor, and 
rehearse before Palissot different passages from the 
parts which she had chosen for her first appearance 
on the stage, receiving advice and encouragement from 
the poet. 

Amongst other men of letters whom I had occasion 
to meet at Palissot's house was Urbain Domergue, a 
Member of the Institute, and an eminent grammarian, 
who was distinguished for charming simplicity and 
kindheartedness. He had only one passion, and that 
was grammar, for which he had a kind of worship. 
His profound studies and his zeal for the propagation 
of this art had induced him to introduce into the 
grammatical system certain new terms and innovations 
which were not received with favour. A quarrel 
which he had with Le Brun, most irascible of poets, 
and his mania for writing in verse, drew down upon 
him the most biting of epigrams. His happy careless- 
ness was not disturbed by them. Enemy of everything 
which might disturb his idleness, he had abandoned the 
entire management of his affairs to a young servant, 
who displayed but little order and economy at his 
house, a circumstance which never disturbed him. In 
this house I made the acquaintance of one of the 
brothers of General Bonaparte, recently arrived from 
Egypt, where he had been sent on a mission by the 
Directoire. 

Louis Bonaparte employed his leisure during his 
stay in Paris in attending lectures. He associated 
himself with the friends of literature, artists, and pro- 
fessors. He was preparing himself for the culture of 
literature, for which he had an innate taste, a taste 
which was his consolation in the highest rank and in 
his subsequent retirement. He was good, and of a 
straightforwardness which made him adopt as his 
motto : " Do what thou shouldst do, let happen what 
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may ", to which he has constantly been true. He 
treated me with kindness. Although it was at that 
time impossible to foresee the high estate to which he 
has since risen, his personal merits, and his near kin- 
ship to the illustrious General Bonaparte, already gave 
him a superiority behind which my youth, and the 
first steps which I took in the political world of that 
strange epoch, were sheltered. 

It was only a few months after the return of Louis 
Bonaparte from Egypt, when General Bonaparte 
unexpectedly landed at Frejus. 

Corsica had seen her illustrious child again during 
his crossing from Egypt to France. Forced by stress 
of weather to put into port at Ajaccio, it was of im- 
portance to him to avoid the delays imposed by quar- 
antine. As soon as the presence of General Bonaparte 
before Ajaccio became known, the Treasury paymas- 
ter, a M. Barberi, who was a friend of his family, 
hastened to take boat and row to the frigate on board 
which the General found himself, to congratulate him 
on his return. Bonaparte asked for some fruit, and 
for the newspapers, of which he had been deprived for 
a long time. He also expressed the pleasure which he 
should experience in landing in the midst of his fellow 
townsmen. 

Whilst M. Barberi was occupied in sending on board 
what had been asked for, his father, who was Presi- 
dent of the Sanitary Commission, explained to his 
colleagues the plausible motives for which the General 
should be permitted to land, so as to satisfy the desire 
of the population, in whose hearts the news of his 
presence was exciting the warmest enthusiasm. The 
Commissioners alleged the rigours of the regulations 
and the responsibility under which they lay. This 
refusal might compromise Napoleon's plans. The 
President, convinced that there were no sick men on 
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board — drawn on, on the other hand, by his zeal and 
his devotion — proposed to the members of the Com- 
mission of Health that they should go in a body along- 
side the frigate, so as, at least, to offer their congratu- 
lations to the General. This suggestion was adopted 
without difficulty. The members of the Commission 
embarked on the health boat under the guidance of a 
man who had secretly been ordered to run into the 
frigate, under pretext of an accident, so that the mem- 
bers of the Commission would be brought into forced 
contact with the crew of the ship. The interdiction 
must then be raised, M. Barberi being convinced that 
they would not want to undergo quarantine themselves. 
This plan, carried out with decision, was fully success- 
ful. Napoleon, surrounded by Generals Berthier, 
Murat, Andreossy and others, made haste to reassure 
the Commissioners. A return was immediately made 
to land, where the General and his suite were received 
with enthusiasm by the entire population. 

Detained by unfavourable winds. General Bonaparte 
tried to utilize his enforced stay in Corsica. His first 
care was to remedy the pitiful state in which he found 
the troops drawn up to receive him. Learning that 
for nineteen months past these soldiers had received 
neither pay nor allowances of any kind, and that the 
paymaster, to keep them alive, had exhausted every 
resource, including his private means, he made haste 
to put at his disposal, towards meeting their most 
pressing needs, all the money in his possession, (about 
forty thousand francs,) reserving for himself only 
just enough to pay his posting expenses to Paris. 

Whilst congratulating the paymaster on the disinter- 
estedness which had been shown by his family, he 
expressed his indignation at the carelessness of the 
Government, which seemed to attach so little import- 
ance to the welfare of its soldiers. These details were 
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communicated to me by M. Barberi himself, who was 
at that time Treasury Paymaster at Ajaccio. 

I may add those which follow, given to me by an 
eye-witness, M. Amedee Jaubert, secretary to General 
Bonaparte. Napoleon, impatient to continue his 
voyage, waited until favourable winds would allow 
him to sail out of the Bay of Ajaccio. On three dif- 
ferent occasions it was thought that the wind had 
changed. At last, an oiBcer sent by Rear-admiral 
Ganteaume, came to announce to the General, during 
a ball given in his honour by the municipality, that the 
wind had veered to the south, and that not a moment 
was to be lost in taking advantage of it. Everybody 
embarked without delay, each in the costume which 
he had worn at the ball. Sail was set, and the ship 
headed towards Toulon, near which an English squad- 
ron was stationed. Fortunately the frigate was not 
sighted. 

Towards the evening of the i6th Vendemiaire (cor- 
responding to October 7th, 1799,) the ship was allowed 
to drift in the direction of the mountains which rise 
above Nice, and it was only at a very early hour on 
the following morning that it was found to be in the 
neighbourhood of Frejus. The General-in-chief, in 
spite of the observations which had been made to him 
in the course of the night by the Rear-admiral, had 
decided to embark in a longboat and to gain the coast, 
when the commander of Saint Rapheau, a small mili- 
tary post, situated about a league's distance from 
Frejus, came in a boat to the frigate. He took Napo- 
leon and his suite on board, and landed them at Saint 
Rapheau, from which they walked to Frejus. The 
frigate lay to in the offing. The foot squadron of 
guides, who had accompanied the General-in-chief, 
went to finish their quarantine at Toulon and Napo- 
leon set out without delay for Paris. 
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I will not undertake to describe the enthusiasm 
which the news of the debarkation of General Bona- 
parte excited throughout France; it was everywhere 
received with the presentiment that the liberator ex- 
pected by the nation had at last arrived. I will tarry 
over a fact on which sufficient light has not been 
thrown; some correspondence which remained unpub- 
lished till the day on which I printed it in the number 
of the Spectateur Militaire for May 15th, 1850, will 
determine the opinion of the reader on the value of 
the generally-accredited assertion that General Bona- 
parte returned from Egypt against the wishes of the 
Directoire. When I published this correspondence 
I expressed the hope that its publication might entail 
some revelations, which would not leave any doubt on 
the question whether the letters under consideration 
had been received by General Bonaparte whilst he was 
in Egypt, and whether consequently they had author- 
ized his return to France. I have to say how this 
problem of history, which to-day only possesses an 
interest of curiosity, has been solved. The letters 
of which this correspondence is composed are seven 
in number. The first was already known ; it has been 
quoted in numerous publications. It is dated the 7th 
Prairial, of the year VII (26th May, 1799) and is 
signed by three directors, a condition exacted by the 
constitution of the year III for the validation of all 
acts emanating from the Directoire. This decision 
was transmitted the same day by President Merlin de 
Douai to Admiral Bruix. Published by itself, and 
unsupported by any testimony, it has been regarded 
up to our time as supposititious. In his unpublished 
memoirs Lareveillere-Lepeaux, a former member of 
the Directoire, one of the three signers of whom I 
have spoken, declares, it is assured, that he does not 
remember having signed any letter which had for its 
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purpose the recall of General Bonaparte. This is an 
error of memory on the part of M. Lareveillere- 
Lepeaux. The existence of this letter and the signa- 
ture affixed to it by himself, cannot be doubted any 
more than the authenticity of the letters which accom- 
panied it, and which are still extant in their original 
forms. 

The assertion contained in the memoirs published 
under the name of M. de Bourrienne, which disposes 
of this question by declaring it absurd, has not 
appeared sufficiently authorized. Very much confi- 
dence cannot be accorded to the allegations contained 
in memoirs published under the name of a man who 
never wrote them. I will show later on what reason- 
ing this last assertion is based. 

The testimony of M. Amedee Jaubert and that of 
General Eugene Merlin, the former of whom was sec- 
retary-interpreter, and the latter aide-de-camp to the 
commander-in-chief of the army of Egypt, merit a 
more serious examination. These two witnesses, each 
in his respective capacity, did not leave the person of 
the commander-in-chief during the course of the expe- 
dition, and embarked with him on his return to France. 
They were, all things considered, in quite as favour- 
able a position as Bourrienne to know what orders 
were given by the commander-in-chief, and what was 
going on about him both before his departure and at 
the moment when this departure was effected. They 
heard nothing during the voyage home which could 
lead them to suspect that orders from the Directoire 
were recalling General Bonaparte home. They agree 
in saying that his departure seemed to have been 
decided by the reception of English newspapers con- 
taining detailed news about the reverses suffered by 
our armies in Italy and in Germany, papers which had 
been sent to the head-quarters of the French army by 
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the English admirals. This testimony, without being 
decisive, was a great argument in favour of the opin- 
ion that General Bonaparte's letters of recall were not 
received by him whilst he was in Egypt. Since these 
letters have been published the words of Napoleon 
himself have come to throw fresh light on this 
question. 

In the notes dictated by him at St. Helena it is said 
that during the siege of Acre, on the 27th of Floreal 
year VII — (May 13th, 1799) he received letters from 
France which apprised him of the bad state of our 
affairs, and that this news was what chiefly impelled 
him to raise the siege and to retire to Alexandria. 
These letters could not be those which contained the 
orders of the Directoire, inasmuch as these are dated 
the 7th Prairial — (May 26th) — of the same year, and 
were not sent off until the 23rd of the same month, 
that is to say, on the nth of June. It is more than 
probable that the letters which were received before 
Acre were the letters sent by Joseph Bonaparte, and 
carried by the Greek Bourbaki ; but what finally dissi- 
pates all doubt is the following fact which was con- 
municated to me by General Bertrand, to whom the 
Emperor related it at St. Helena. To name General 
Bertrand is to mention a man worthy of all confidence, 
from the nobility of his character, and the just esteem 
to which his constant fidelity in misfortune so fully 
entitled him. 

General Bonaparte, who was believed by the Direc- 
toire to be still in Egypt, had landed at Frejus on the 
17 Vendemiaire of the year VIII — (October 9th, 
1799). — He was on his way to Paris when, between 
Frejus and Lyons, he met a courier bearing despatches 
addressed to the commander-in-chief of the army in 
Egypt. These letters contained a revocation of the 
order which recalled him from Egypt, and enjoined 
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upon him to remain there. It was by the perusal of 
these letters that General Bonaparte learned simultane- 
ously of the order which had recalled him, and the 
counter-order by which he was to remain in Egypt. 
The Directoire also informed him of the intention of 
the Government to place General Lecourbe at the head 
of the principal army. When we had nearly lost Italy, 
and the scene of war had been transplanted to the Var, 
the Directoire had felt the pressing necessity of hav- 
ing recourse to the talents of General Bonaparte and 
ardently desired his presence. But when the victory 
of Zurich and the results obtained in Holland had 
reassured them, like the sailor, who forgets his vow 
when once the storm is past, they made haste to re- 
voke the order which had been so hastily despatched 
three months previously, an order which had been 
torn from them by the imminence of the peril which 
at that time menaced the Republic. It was accord- 
ingly only at Paris that General Bonaparte received 
the letters from the Directoire which Admiral Bruix 
had been commissioned to hand to him if he succeeded 
in landing in Egypt, together with the copy of the 
letter which the Admiral had sent to him from 
Carthagena, and the letters of Barras and of Talley- 
rand. 

As to the choice of General Lecourbe, on whom 
the Directoire had decided, Napoleon did not alto- 
gether disapprove of it. He had a high opinion of this 
general, and acknowledged him to possess the qualities 
of the soldier. He had formed a favourable opinion 
about him, in finding amongst the papers seized at the 
house of General Moreau, who was arrested in 1804, 
several letters which Lecourbe wrote to this general 
during the Hohenlinden campaign to urge him on to 
conquer his scruples, or his want of resolution, and 
to inspire him with courage. 
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The Emperor deprived himself with regret of the 
services of General Lecourbe, having noticed in him 
so much ill feeling at the time of Moreau's trial that 
he did not think it possible to employ him. One day, 
whilst Lecourbe was crossing the Tuileries Gardens 
he noticed the Emperor at the window of the palace, 
and cast on him a look so full of hatred that Napo- 
leon could never forget it. When, during the hundred 
days, Lecourbe came back to him, the Emperor re- 
ceived him with cordiality, and entrusted him with an 
important command. 



Letters relating to the Recall of General Bonaparte 
to France. 



I. 

To General Bonaparte, 
Commander-in-Chief 

of the Army in the East. 

Paris, yth Prairial, An VII. 

The extraordinary efforts. Citizen General, which 
Austria and Russia have just been displaying, and the 
serious and almost alarming turn which the war has 
taken, demand that the Republic should concentrate 
her forces. The Directoire has, in consequence, just 
given orders to Admiral Bruix to use every means in 
his power to become master of the Mediterranean, and 
to betake himself to Egypt, in order to bring back the 
army under your command. He has received instruc- 
tions to concert with you as to the measures to be 
taken for the embarking and the transport of the 
troops. 

You will judge, Citizen General, whether you. can 
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leave a part of your troops behind with safety, and the 
Directoire authorizes you in this case to entrust the 
command of them to the man whom you shall deem 
best suited for this post. 

The Directoire will, with pleasure, see you at the 
head of the Republican armies, which till now you 
have so gloriously commanded. 

(Signed) Theilhard. 

Lareveillere-Lepeaux. 

Barras. 



II. 

Letter from The Directoire to Admiral Bruix, 
{written by the hand of Secretary General 
Lagarde, and signed by Merlin de Douai.) 

Paris, 7th Prairial, An VII. 

The Executive Directoire, Citizen General, after due 
reflection on the present state of affairs, has felt the 
necessity of uniting and concentrating as much as pos- 
sible the forces of the Republic. In consequence, you 
are ordered to take the promptest measures to effect 
a junction with the Spanish fleet. As soon as this 
has been done you will search for the English fleet, 
and if, as is probable, you are then superior in force 
to the enemy, you will attack it. As soon as you have 
put the English out of the possibility of opposing your 
operations with success, you will make sail to Egypt 
with the object of embarking the army there. You 
will concert with General Bonaparte on the measures 
to be taken, and, should he deem it necessary, you 
may leave a portion of his forces behind you in 
Egypt. 

You will hand the annexed letter to General Bona- 
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parte. It communicates the plans of the Directoire 
to him. 

(Signed) Merlin, 
President of Executive Directoire. 
Lagarde, 
Secretary General of the Executive Directoire. 

By a decree of the Directoire, dated 14th Germinal, 
An VII, (April 3rd, 1799) Bruix, Minister of Ma- 
rine, had been appointed Admiral in command of the 
naval army at Brest, a rank equivalent to that of 
Captain-General in Spain, so that Admiral Massaredo 
should have no objection to serving under him. 

III. 

Autograph Letter of the Citizen Talleyrand, In- 
terim Minister of Marine, to Admiral Bruix. 
Paris, 7th Prairial, An VII. 
So, now, my dear Bruix, your mission has taken 
the form that you first desired. I am delighted at this. 
You are no longer in doubt; you have an object, a 
prescribed object, an object of the highest importance. 
The Directoire writes only one word to Bonaparte. 
I am sending him a letter from Barras to which I have 
added a few lines. The Directoire relies on you to 
inform him of our situation at home and abroad. 
Bring him back. You are asked to keep the strictest 
silence on your mission. Good-bye, I embrace and 
love you well. Believe me your friend for ever. 

(Signed) Ch. Maur. Talleyrand. 

P.S. — My opinion is that Belleville, our Consul at 
Genoa, will be your successor ; that is not yet decided, 
but the Directoire will not make its definite selection 
until the first days of next decade. Sieyes will arrive 
here between the 20th and the 24th. 
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IV. 

Admiral Bruix to the Citizen Bonaparte, Com- 
mander-in-chief of the Army in the East. 

Carthagena, 2gth Prairial, An VII. 

Citizen General, 

The Executive Directoire has ordered me to effect 
a junction with the Spanish Fleet, then to attack the 
enemy, and, having defeated it, to go to Egypt to take 
and to transport to France the troops under your 
command. 

My junction has already been effected, and the com- 
bined army has a strength of forty-two line vessels, 
but this force does not give us superiority over the 
English ; they have sixty vessels in the Mediterranean. 
Nevertheless, by well concerted manoeuvres, it will be 
possible to defeat them before they have been able to 
concentrate their forces. This is what I hope to do, if 
my constant and pressing applications to the Spanish 
General, and to the Court of Madrid, are successful. 

Once this success obtained, I assure you. Citizen 
General, that I shall not lose a moment in betaking 
myself to Alexandria, directly after the engagement. 
Make your arrangements accordingly, that the fleet 
be detained the least time possible on the coast of 
Egypt. You must count, General, on all the efforts 
of which I am capable, to overthrow every obstacle 
and to join you as promptly as possible. Neverthe- 
less, it is impossible to exactly fix the date of my ar- 
rival, and as nothing is less certain than the result of 
a naval engagement, nor even that I may be able to 
succeed in attacking the enemy before they have united 
their forces, I must ask you. General, not to take final 
measures for embarking your army until the early 
arrival of the naval force be announced to you by 
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some frigates which I shall send off immediately after 
the encounter. 

Believe me. Citizen General, that it will be for me 
the best day of my life, and, for the brave army which 
I command, a day of glory and of happiness, the day 
on which we shall be able to give back to the father- 
land the heroes who have done so much for its glory. 
Receive my fraternal and respectful salutations, 

(Signed) E. Bruix. 

P.S. — I promised the Greek who will hand you this 
letter that you would make him a present of five hun- 
dred louis. I do not think, General, that in spite of 
the enormity of this sum, you will hesitate in doing so. 

Letters V and VI were addressed by the Interim 
Minister of Marine, Talleyrand, to Admiral Bruix, 
under dates of 13th and 27th Prairial. Amongst other 
instructions they repeat the orders of the Directoire 
on the 7th of Prairial, and insist on their execution. 

VII. 

Rough Draft of a Letter written by Admiral Bruix, 
to the Citizen Joseph Bonaparte. 

Paris, the 22nd Vendemiaire, An VII. 
Receive, Citizen, the compliment which my heart 
addresses to you on the happy return of your brother. 
The happiness of your family is public happiness. I 
hear that you leave this night or to-morrow for Fre- 
jus. I send you some papers which may interest you 
and your brother. 

(l) Copy of a letter which I received in the roads 
of Vado. It was in accordance with this letter that I 
wrote him the one that I showed to you in Paris. 
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,You know how, once my junction with the Spanish 
effected, the superior forces of the enemy prevented 
the realization of my further projects. 

(2) Two letters from the Directoire to your 
brother, which I was commissioned to hand him 
myself. 

(3) A letter from the Citizen Talleyrand, which 
had the same destination and which contained a letter 
from Director Barras. 

(4) Copy of a letter in which Talleyrand for- 
warded me these despatches. 

I share your joy and I salute you cordially. 

(Signed) E. Bruix. 

Shortly after the i8th Brumaire, the Consuls still 
occupying the Luxembourg Palace, I was at the house 
of Colonel Louis Bonaparte, who had been appointed 
to the command of the 5th regiment of dragoons; he 
was living at the Hotel La Tremoille, in the Rue de 
Vaugirard. He showed me a manuscript of about 
fifteen folio pages, entirely written by Napoleon. It 
was the draft of a speech composed by him whilst 
still only an artillery lieutenant, on the subject pro- 
posed for a prize essay by the Academy of Lyons: 
" What are the Truths and the Sentiments which it is 
Most Important to Inculcate to Men for their Happi- 
ness ? " Louis Bonaparte had tried to decipher this 
manuscript, but, rebutted by its difficulties, had given 
it up. That was the first time that I saw Napoleon's 
writing. I seemed to have hieroglyphics before my 
eyes. At the same time I was impelled by a strong 
feeling of curiosity and interest to ask Louis Bona- 
parte to trust me with the manuscript. I wanted to 
Vol. 6 1 — ^Mranoira 
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see whether I should be more skilful or more fortunate 
than he had been. I spent eight days in studying the 
words, and after infinite trouble succeeded in decipher- 
ing them, with the exception of five or six words, 
which I left blank. I carried the manuscript, with the 
translation, back to Colonel Louis Bonaparte, who, 
contenting himself with the copy which I had made of 
it, seized roughly upon the original, and before it was 
possible for me to interfere, had thrown it into the 
grate. A bright fire was burning, and this precious 
relic was destroyed in a moment, nor was I able to 
save any portion of it. The speech had not been 
finished, if I may judge by the draft I read. The 
last part was wanting. This makes me doubt that 
he can have gained the prize, as was at first announced, 
and that he even took part in the competition. The 
impression that remained to me after reading this 
writing of his, as far as I can remember, was that he 
had a great deal of imagination, but little art and 
sequence of ideas in his composition. It contained 
pleasant thoughts, a somewhat pompous philanthropy, 
and a dreamy sentimentality, expressed with the exal- 
tation and candour of youth. 

A picturesque definition of sentiment and melan- 
choly, an enthusiasm for the music of " Le Devin du 
Village," to whose author Napoleon would have had a 
statue raised for this single composition, and the sen- 
tence with which his speech ended, were the passages 
which most struck me. To give a definition of senti- 
ment the author took his reader to the places most 
favourable to the meditation which he depicted, now 
in large lines, and now with descriptive details. He 
transported him from the shepherd's hut to the Church 
of St. Peter's at Rome, and described the impressions 
which are felt by the traveller on first entering into 
this immense fane, lighted by the mysterious light of 
Yj,2_ g 2 — Memoirs 
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a lamp. Such is the impression which I have retained 
of my perusal of this precious manuscript, an impres- 
sion which would perhaps be modified if I were to read 
it to-day again. 

The taste which Napoleon had at that time for the 
music of " Le Devin du Village " will seem strange to 
those who know that he preferred Italian music to 
French, and that he did not like the writing of Jean- 
Jacques. 

He remembered all the airs of this charming pas- 
toral, and loved to sing them. Not altogether, as 
Rousseau said of Louis XV., with the most discordant 
voice in his kingdom, but with a voice of which it 
could not be said that it was always strictly in tune. 
To these impressions of youth, which he retained till 
his maturity, there had succeeded a passionate attach- 
ment to Italian music, which he listened to with de- 
light, and which was the most effectual recreation he 
couM enjoy in the midst of his great and arduous 
labours. 

But the passage in the speech which left upon me 
the most profound impression, and which since con- 
stantly reverts to my memory, is the sentence with 
which it terminates. It is a kind of prophecy, such a 
prophecy as was attributed by popular belief to supe- 
rior genius and to the dying. " Heaven lends pro- 
phetic actions to the dying." It was a kind of presenti- 
ment of his future destiny which the great, august, and, 
unhappy man had that day. This is the sentence, 
quoted literally : " Great men are meteors, destined to 
bum, to light their age." 

M. de Las-Cases relates in the " Memorial of St. 
Helena " that Prince de Talleyrand, either to pay court 
to the Emperor, or perhaps by his express command, 
had had the speech sought for in Lyons, and had it 
presented to him. Napoleon read a few pages of it 
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and threw it into the fire. I have since learned that, as 
a matter of fact, the essay was handed in for competi- 
tion. What I saw of it, then, must have been a rough 
draft, a composition written in the first flood of 
thought, the colour and originality of which were 
weakened and destroyed by a certain number of cor- 
rections. This rough draft of the speech remaining 
amongst Napoleon's papers would thus later on have 
fallen into the hands of his brother. I did not recog- 
nize in the speech which was printed in 1826, and 
which forms a part of a collection published under 
the name of General Gourgaud, the one which I had 
read in 1800. 

There remained the hope that the Comte du Saint- 
Leu might have preserved the copy which I gave him ; 
but a letter, written by this Prince from Florence on 
the 31st of March, 1840, showed me the inanity of 
this hope. It is not on account of its literary merit 
that we may regret the loss of the original document. 
Its interest would be very small to-day did it not prove 
by what a serious course of study the faculties with 
which nature had endowed the man called to such 
great labours were developed. The author himself 
attached but little importance to it. Finding the rough 
draft ten years later, he wanted to throw it into the 
fire. He only gave it to his brother on his pressing 
request, and on condition he should burn it, a condi- 
tion which Louis Bonaparte, to my regret, only too 
loyally fulfilled. 

I was taken in the conscription of the year VII. I 
felt no vocation for a mihtary life. A constitution far 
' from robust, and a state of health which, without being 
feeble rendered me unfit for the fatigues of war, dis- 
inclined me for a military career. However, every 
citizen had to pay his tribute to the fatherland. None 
were exempt from this duty. The various applications 
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which I made to obtain an exemption had the effect 
of delaying a decision being taken about me for a 
whole year. This application of mine, which put me 
in communication with various kinds of people, 
brought me at last into the presence of the First Con- 
sul. Thus does Providence guide man toward the 
goal it has marked out for him by ways which he can- 
not suspect. My efforts to escape the application of the 
law on conscription were the obscure routes which led 
me to the protection of a man who was reputed to be 
inflexible in its execution, and to have carried its 
rigour to the extreme limit. 

Louis Bonaparte had been appointed Colonel of the 
5th regiment of dragoons. His regiment was sent to 
the Vendee. He invited me to meet him in Verneuil, 
in the Perch district, where he was quartered. I went 
there in the last days of June. The pacification of 
the Vendee was just on the eve of accomplishment. 
Barely had he assumed the reins of Government when 
the First Consul turned his attention to this unhappy 
country, and took measures to put an end to the dis- 
cord by which it was torn. All efforts made by pre- 
ceding governments to effect this purpose had been 
practically fruitless. It was reserved to the First Con- 
sul to put an end to this cruel war, in which the victor 
had always reason to deplore his victory. He suc- 
ceeded in his object by the use and skilful mixture of 
rigour and of indulgence, and by the firmness of his 
will. The leaders of the Chouans, divided amongst 
themselves, discouraged by their reverses, and incap- 
able of resistance to the forces which were directed 
against them, had finally to submit. One only, Frotte, 
still resisted. Taken by surprise he wished to parley, 
at the same time encouraging his lieutenants to wait 
for better days. The letters which he wrote to them 
were intercepted, and served as proofs of his want of 
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good faith. He was brought before a court martial, 
and shot, together with some of his comrades. 

The death of Frotte was the last scene in this bloody 
war. The public feeling was still such at that time 
that on the day when Frotte and his accomplices were 
executed the inhabitants shut themselves up in their 
houses, and the streets of the town were entirely de- 
serted. Frotte was seized at the house of the General 
in command at Alengon with whom he had taken 
refuge, and who gave him up. It was that same Gui- 
dal who was afterwards implicated in a revolutionary 
plot in the south, and who ended miserably in the 
Mallet affair. 

After having passed six months in the 5th dragoons, 
where my name only figured on the list as a matter 
of form, I was able to leave this mockery of military 
service without attracting any attention. Colonel 
Louis Bonaparte, who knew hovv little I was anxious 
to serve my apprenticeship for the baton of a Marshal 
of France, introduced me to his brother, Joseph Bona- 
parte, who had recently arrived from the Embassy at 
Rome, after the outrage which had forced him to 
leave that city in the month of December, 1797. His 
rank as Ambassador had not protected him from the 
outrage to public liberty which was committed on his 
person. Some partisans of the revolution had claimed 
the protection of the French Embassy. They had been 
pursued by the Papal troops, who massacred a num- 
ber of these refugees. In this attack the life of the 
French Ambassador had been menaced, and he had 
seen killed by his side General Duphot, who was en- 
gaged to marry the sister of his wife, who after- 
wards became Madame Bernadotte, and who is to-day 
Queen of Sweden. Victim of his generous devotion, 
this general was mortally wounded whilst he was 
seconding the efforts of Joseph Bonaparte to induce 
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the malcontents to withdraw, and the Papal troops to 
cease firing. The Ambassador only owed his life to 
the intrepidity and to the calmness which he displayed 
during- this terrible event. More fortunate than the 
French officer Basseville, who was cruelly murdered 
by the Roman mob four years previously, he was 
allowed to escape the dangers to which he was exposed, 
and found a refuge in the house of the Spanish Am- 
bassador, Chevalier d'Azzara. 

Joseph Bonaparte was at that time writing his story 
" Mo'ina ", a work of little importance ; but which can 
be commended for the simplicity of the subject, the 
gentleness of the sentiments expressed, and for the 
graces of its style. These various circumstances put 
me in relationship with this worthy Mo^cenas, who 
received me with the greatest kindness, and showed an 
interest in me from which he never departed, and for 
which, all my life long, I shall be profoundly grateful 
to him. 

When he was commissioned to negotiate for peace 
with the American envoys he was good enough to 
appoint me his secretary. These peace negotiations 
were happily brought to a close by a treaty which was 
signed on the 30th of September, 1800, by the Coun- 
cillors of State, Joseph Bonaparte, Roederer, and 
Fleurieu, on behalf of France, and by Messrs. Ells- 
worth, Davy, and Murray, for the United States. By 
this agreement, which was to last over a period of 
eight years, the rights of the neutrals were solemnly 
established. It was a victory over England. The 
great principle that a ship is under the protection of 
the nation whose flag it flies, a principle which has 
since been maintained and defined with such rigour, 
was expressly recognized. Munitions of war alone 
were to be considered contraband. The right of 
passage of neutral ships was regulated, and the right 
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of blockade was restricted to places really blockaded. 
The Secretary of the Commission charged to treat 
with the Ambassador was M. Pichon, a young man 
full of ardour, whose special knowledge was very 
useful in the various stages of these negotiations. M. 
Pichon, as a reward for the services which he then 
rendered, was nominated Consul General and Charge 
d'Affaires to the United States. At the time of the 
expedition to San Domingo he was commissioned to 
provide for the revictualling of the military and naval 
forces, and was unfortunate enough to sign certain 
contracts which were exceedingly unprofitable to the 
State. A commission of the State Council was 
appointed to examine the management and the books 
of the Consul General. The result of this commission 
was that he was absolved as a bookkeeper, but con- 
demned for his negligence. In consequence of this 
report M. Pichon was dismissed, and the various 
sums of which he had unduly ordered payment were 
put to his charge. M. Pichon, in his misfortune, 
deserved public sympathy. This just, but severe sen- 
tence, filled him with a resentment which prompted 
him to publish, in 1814, a very bitter pamphlet full of 
unjust attacks against the fallen government. The 
government of the king was grateful to him for having 
placed his personal resentment at the service of the 
restored dynasty, and rewarded him for it by appoint- 
ing him Councillor of State. 

The treaty with the United States was celebrated 
by a fete given at Mortfontaine two days later. The 
First Consul was present with his family. The Second 
and Third Consuls, with the ministers, the presidents 
and various members of the Council of State, of the 
Senate, of the Legislative Body, and of the Tribunate, 
were also present. The diplomatic corps was also 
invited. Various persons who had formerly served in 
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America in various capacities met together on that 
occasion. M. de Lafayette, and M. de la Rochefou- 
cauld-Liancourt were present at the fete, and were 
good enough to undertake to invite the Americans who 
happened to be in Paris, and also to act as interpreters 
between Joseph Bonaparte and those who did not 
speak French. It was these two gentlemen who sug- 
gested the subjects of the emblematic devices and 
inscriptions which served to recall the most glorious 
feats in the American War of Independence. There 
were a number of pretty women present, at the head 
of which figured the two youngest sisters of the First 
Consul, Mesdames Leclerc and Murat. 

The fete of Mortfontaine was very brilliant. The 
beauty of the site lent its aid to the taste and the mag- 
nificence which were displayed there. Mortfontaine 
was already at that time one of the most beautiful 
places in France. To-day it is almost without a rival, 
thanks to the improvements and the embellishments 
which the taste of its illustrious proprietor added to 
it. There is nothing particularly remarkable either 
about the park or the chateau, but the lakes spotted 
with wooded isles, and animated with the movement 
of boats and skiffs of elegant forms, surrounded with 
shrubberies and shady avenues, ofifer a delightful 
aspect. These lakes are immense sheets of water 
separated by roadways, and communicating with each 
other by locks, over a distance of nearly two leagues. 
The hill sides are covered with a large number of green 
trees and are crowned with fine timber. On their 
slopes are to be seen sandstone rocks, some of colossal 
height. One of them fully warrants the inscription 
which may be read upon it ; — 

" Sa masse indestructible a fatigue le temps." — 

Delille. 
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Every kind of site is to be found in this little valley 
of lakes, and here living nature contrasts with dead 
nature. Hamlets and mills, grouped picturesquely, fill 
it with movement and with life, whilst at the other 
end is to be found a long extent of arid sand worthy 
of the desert, the illusion of which is completed by 
some ruins in the Moorish style. 

A concert was given on the first day of the fete, at 
which Garat and the most distinguished artists in 
Paris were heard. On the following day a great hunt 
was given. In the evening there was a display of 
fireworks on the first lake, in front of the chateau. 
A flaming obelisk — on the pedestal of which were seen 
allegories consecrating the union of the French and 
American Republics — illuminated its approaches. At 
the moment when the bouquet exploded a small flotilla 
appeared on the water, illuminated with coloured 
globes, carrying the flags of the United States and of 
France interlaced. 

The fireworks were followed by theatricals. Two 
little comedies were performed by Fleury, Dazincourt, 
Miles. Contat, Devienne and Mezeray, on a stage, 
the back of which opened out on to the park. Through 
this opening at the back could be seen a little wood, 
which was lighted by fires, producing a fairylike effect, 
thanks to a skilful juxtaposition of light and shade. 
The actors of the Theatre Frangais played with their 
usual skill. Fleury and Mile. Contat, invited to the 
fete, distinguished themselves, by their good manners 
and their amiability. The proprietors of Mortfontaine 
greatly appreciated these two artists, so signally 
worthy of that name. They invited them sometimes to 
dinner during the following winter, at their fine house 
in the Rue du Rocher. 

Between the two pieces, couplets alluding to the 
re-establishment of cordial relations between the two 
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States, were sung by Garat and by Miles. Contat and 
Devienne. 

The fete terminated with a magnificent ball, to 
which more than twelve hundred persons had been 
invited. The First Consul and Madame Bonaparte 
withdrew at one o'clock, being obliged to return to 
Paris. 

It was at Mortfontaine that I saw Napoleon for the 
first time. No occasion presented itself by which his 
attention could have been drawn to me. Seeing him 
surrounded with that prestige of grandeur, which im- 
posed respect on all those who approached him, I did 
not suspect that one day I should be his familiar. He 
was very affable to everybody. He neglected his 
affairs to give himself up to the pleasures of the fete. 
The library of the chateau in which he worked was 
almost entirely deserted during those days. He con- 
versed with each on his speciality; he even spoke of 
music with Garat. 

During the short stay which the First Consul made 
at Mortfontaine some gold medals, dating from the 
days of the Roman Empire, had been presented to 
him by M. Cambry, Prefect of the Oise department. 
These medals had been found on the borders of the 
department, in a little plain surrounded by hills, where 
the remains of an encampment could be traced. The 
First Consul presented these to the American Envoys, 
asking them to carry them back to America. 

The First Consul conversed at length with M. de 
Lafayette, a general for whom he had a particular 
esteem. If his conduct during the terrible crises of 
the Revolution, where so many men lost their lives or 
their honour, did not seem to the First Consul to have 
always been worthy of the occasion, he considered, 
nevertheless, that he had always acted in an honour- 
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able manner, and gave him full credit for his good 
intentions. 

The fame of M. de Lafayette rested entirely on his 
unyielding perseverance in one order of ideas. He 
had not moved since the fall of the Bastille. He had 
not made one step in advance since 1789, nor alighted 
from the white horse on which he rode at the head of 
the national guards. He had dreamed for France 
an American form of Government, and, full of this 
Utopian idea, would never admit the difference be- 
tween the two countries, nor the necessities of the 
times, nor the bent of men's minds. The result of the 
i8th of Brumaire upset all his past. Immovable — 
when all around him was changing, either by convic- 
tion or by policy — he remained faithful to his maxims 
at a time when everybody held his personal convictions 
cheap, and when oaths were current coin, the stamp 
on which constantly changed. The situation of M. de 
Lafayette was a novelty which, in the eyes of some 
was original and piquant, and which inspired others 
with a feeling of respect. 

Whatever may have been Napoleon's private opin- 
ion about him, such a man was, in his eyes, a man of 
real value. He must have hoped to make use of him, 
for he was an instrument the use of which he could 
not neglect. He accordingly expressed his desire to 
place him in the Senate. M. de Lafayette thanked the 
First Consul for his kind intentions, and begged him 
to transfer them to his son, alleging his desire for 
retirement and the disinclination that he felt to re-enter 
public life. Napoleon understood him. He had need 
of the father, not of the son; he did not press him. 
Nevertheless he continued to receive him, and 
remained on friendly terms with him. Till then M. de 
Lafayette had been consistent, and his scruples, what- 
ever may have been their motive, were worthy of 
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respect. Afterwards, either because he was dissati-s- 
fied with the indifference with which his resistance had 
been received, or because he grew tired of the obscurity 
into which he had entered, or be it that the strength of 
his convictions drew him on, the voting on the question 
of the creation of a Life-Consulate seemed to him a 
favourable opportunity for once again drawing public 
attention to himself. He could have abstained from 
voting, but not only did he vote, but sent his vote to 
the First Consul, with a letter which is too well known 
to need reproduction here. This act did not produce 
the effect that its author had expected. Its natural 
result was to estrange the First Consul from M. de 
Lafayette who ceased to take any further interest in 
him. 

Less than a month after the events which I have 
related above, the brother of the First Consul was 
appointed plenipotentiary Minister to the Congress at 
Luneville. The Austrian plenipotentiary was Count 
Louis de Cobenzl, formerly ambassador at St. Peters- 
burg, the same who signed the treaty of Campo- 
Formio with General Bonaparte. The arrival of this 
minister at Strasburg having been announced by tele- 
graph, Joseph Bonaparte left Paris without delay, 
leaving his wife behind him, and arranging for her to 
join him later on. But Count Cobenzl had only stayed 
a short time in Strasburg, and hearing at Luneville 
that the French Minister had not yet arrived, con- 
tinued his route to Paris. The French and Austrian 
plenipotentiaries met half-way. The latter desired to 
continue on to Paris. I accordingly gave him my 
place in Joseph Bonaparte's carriage, and took his 
place in his carriage, with M. Hoppe, his secretary, for 
the return to Paris. 

M. de Talleyrand lent his house in the Rue d'Anjou 
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to the Austrian minister, with whom he was already 
acquainted. On the following day M. de Cobenzl was 
presented to the First Consul. They had several con- 
versations together. 

After spending a week in Paris the two negotiators 
started off for Luneville, which they 4-eached in the 
first days of November. The Austrian Minister 
declared at the very outset that he could not treat 
without the presence and co-operation of an English 
Minister, his Court being bound by a treaty to Eng- 
land. The First Consul had done everything in his 
power to effect a reconciliation with this State. Nego- 
tiations had been opened in London through M. Otto, 
a French agent, for the exchange of prisoners, with 
the object of bringing about the signature of a naval 
armistice, on the same basis as the one which had been 
concluded with Austria. 

England had asked to be admitted to the Congress 
as a contracting party ; this demand had appeared sus- 
picious. If this power was sincere in her desire for 
peace it was open to her to negotiate separately with- 
out combining with Austria. The relative positions 
of France and England were very different from those 
of France and Austria. Everything was subject for 
discussion with England; for twenty years no treaty 
had been signed between the two powers. Since then 
the revolution of 1789 and the wars of the Republic 
had entirely changed the face of Europe. England 
had considerably increased her possessions beyond 
seas at the expense of France and of her allies, and 
had extended her power in India beyond all measure. 
All matters of negotiation had to be approached for 
the first time. With Austria the basis of the negotia- 
tions already existed; only a renewal of treaties was 
in question. The negotiations could with difficulty be 
simultaneous; obstacles were certain to arise at each 
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step; and for this reason the French Government was 
disposed to suspect the Enghsh Cabinet of a lack of 
sincerity. To assure itself of this fact, and to expose 
the secret designs of England, it made the following 
proposals : — 

(i) To admit an English representative to the 
Luneville Congress, on the understanding that hostili- 
ties should be suspended on sea as they were on land, 
so that the contracting powers should, as far as possi- 
ble, be in the same situation. [This demand was a just 
one. France could not be at war with one of the 
powers and in suspension of hostilities with the other. 
If the naval armistice gave France the advantage of 
being able to re-establish commercial relations between 
her ports and her colonies, and of allowing her to 
revictual and to recruit her army in Egypt, the con- 
tinental armistice gave Austria the means to reorgan- 
ize her armies, to fortify her strong places with 
English money, and to prepare to resume the contest 
with advantage to herself. In reply the English 
Cabinet refused to allow munitions of war of any kind 
to enter any of the blockaded ports and towns, but 
only provisions for a fortnight, at a time when, with 
the exception of Malta, almost all the blockaded places 
were well supplied with victuals. This proposal 
tended to render the armistice illusory.] 

(2) The First Consul then offered to negotiate 
whilst continuing hostilities on sea and on land, as in 
many previous negotiations had been the case. It 
was a means for accelerating the conclusion of peace, 
because the two allied powers, pressed by the probable 
successes of the French forces, would be interested in 
the termination of the negotiations, so as not to render 
the conditions of peace every day more onerous. [The 
proposal was not considered acceptable by the English 
Cabinet.] 
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(3) A further proposal was made. France offered 
to accept the armistice proposed by the British Cabinet, 
in spite of its great disadvantages, if England would 
agree to separate negotiations. [In this expectation 
the renewal of hostilities against Austria was delayed 
for eight days. The English Cabinet refused.] 

(4) As a final proposal the French Government 
asked to be allowed to send six frigates under a flag 
of truce into Alexandria, it being specially stipulated 
that these frigates should not carry more arms than 
form the usual equipment of storeships. [This was a 
practical acceptance of the principle of the armistice 
proposed by the English Government. The reinforce- 
ments — of about four thousand men — which this 
expedition could have conveyed to the army in Egypt 
was by no means an equivalent to the advantages 
which Austria would derive from English subsidies 
during the prolongation of the continental armistice, 
which would enable her to increase her military 
resources. It was, moreover, a means of forcing the 
English to finish the negotiations rapidly, so as to 
prevent the arrival of the frigates in Egypt; for more 
than a month would have had to elapse before they 
could be got under sail. These different proposals 
were rejected. They could only be acceptable in the 
eyes of a Ministry really anxious to conclude peace, 
for where a real desire to agree exists, an arrange- 
ment is soon come to.] 

These repeated refusals clearly showed how little 
disposed England was for peace. In presenting her- 
self at the Luneville Congress as having a common 
interest with Austria, England, no doubt, had not any 
intention of sacrificing herself to her ally, nor of 
winning for her at the price of her own conquests any 
restitutions of territory. All that she then desired was 
to gain time, and to intervene in the Luneville nego- 
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tiations for the purpose of delaying their progress and 
of provoking some cause of rupture. " To admit an 
Enghsh representative to Luneville," said Napoleon, 
" would be to put into his hands the spindle and the 
thread with which to weave some new coalition." As 
a matter of fact these ruses on the part of the English 
Government had no other result than to delay for the 
space of one year the peace which England so 
contemptuously refused in January, 1800, after 
the i8th Brumaire, and which she solicited in 1801, 
March 21st. 

At the end of the third note, referring to General 
Mathieu Dumas's work, entitled " Precis des evene- 
ments militaires," which the Emperor dictated whilst 
at St. Helena, are to be found the following reflec- 
tions : — 

" The spectacle of the changes which were brought 
about in so short a time was sufficiently gratifying to 
a true Frenchman. In January, 1800, France solicited 
peace. Lord Grenville replied with a torrent of abuse, 
allowing himself to make the strangest insinuations. 
He desired that a prince of that race of kings who, 
during so many centuries had known how to maintain 
the prosperity of the nation at home and to ensure 
consideration and respect abroad, should remount the 
throne of France. He exhorted the First Consul to 
establish with proofs the legitimacy of his govern- 
ment ; and to-day it was this same Lord Grenville who 
begged as a favour to be allowed to treat with the 
Republic, offering even to pay for this grace with new 
concessions. 

" The negotiations for a naval armistice were 
broken off. The towns of Ingolstadt, Ulm, and 
Philipsburg were ceded by the Emperor to France, as 
the price of a six weeks' promulgation of the armis- 
tice. A few months later the Peace of Luneville saved 
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the house of Austria, and re-established peace on the 
continent. And finally, shortly afterwards, the cabi- 
net of St. James's signed the Preliminaries of London, 
by which the humiliated English oligarchy recognized 
the French Republic, aggrandized, not only by the 
Belgian provinces, but by Piedmont, by Genoa, and 
by the whole of Italy. In the meanwhile how many 
millions had been added to the English national debt? 
Such was the result of Pitt's passionate policy." 

What follows was also dictated by the Emperor, 
but was not printed in the memoirs published under 
his name : — 

" Pitt, who did not desire peace until Belgium 
should have been ceded to Austria, was not sincere in 
asking to be admitted to the Luneville Congress. If 
during the pourparlers between M. Otto and Lord 
Grenville on the question of a naval armistice, which 
lasted six weeks, the latter had really been anxious for 
the conclusion of peace he would have made his desire 
clear, and would have proved it in his confidential con- 
versations. He said nothing which could remove an 
impression to the contrary. Lord Hawkesbury's very 
first words, at the time of the negotiation of the Pre- 
liminaries of London, showed the sincerity of the 
English Cabinet. M. Mathieu Dumas shows little 
experience in imagining that the rupture of negotia- 
tions between the two countries depended on the 
admission, or the refusal of admission, of six frigates 
into the port of Alexandria. It would have been as 
mad on the part of England as on the part of France. 
It sometimes happens in war that an army of one 
hundred thousand men retreats after losing thirty or 
forty hussars in a reconnoitring expedition under the 
command of the commander-in-chief. Is so slight a 
loss the cause of the retreat? No, the retreat is the 
result of the reconnoitring expedition." 
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England refusing all proposals, and Count Cobenzl, 
on his side, persisting in his refusal to treat without 
the assistance of an English envoye, hostilities recom- 
menced, in spite of the presence of the French and 
Austrian plenipotentiaries at Luneville. General Mo- 
reau, who was in Paris, whither he had betaken himself 
after the prolongation of the armistice, left it on the 
19th of November to put himself at the head of the 
army of the Rhine. He had been received with un- 
wonted cordiality and marked favour by the First 
Consul, who presented him with a pair of beautifully 
worked pistols, embellished with diamonds. As he 
handed him these pistols he remarked that if he had 
not had the names of the General's victories engraved 
on them it was because these were so numerous that 
there was not room for such an inscription. Moreau 
received these advances and this present with an in- 
difference which was noticed by all. 

The resumption of hostilities having been declared, 
the First Consul drew up his plan of campaign for the 
ensuing winter. He was forced to abstain from 
taking personal command of the troops, as the state 
of affairs at home rendered it impossible for him to 
absent himself from the seat of Government. The 
army of the Rhine was destined to play the most im- 
portant part in this campaign. The First Consul 
remembering no doubt with what coldness Moreau had 
received his suggestion of a bold plan at the opening 
of the previous campaign, ordered him simply to act 
on the offensive, leaving to him the care of directing 
his operations as circumstances might dictate. The 
army of the Rhine was the finest of our armies ; it was 
composed of more than one hundred thousand men, 
all veteran soldiers, under the command of experienced 
officers. To confide such an army to General Moreau, 
giving him at the same time a free hand, was to refute 
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in advance the frivolous reproach that Bonaparte was 
jealous of Moreau's glory. 

General Lahorie, General Moreau's chief staff- 
officer, who had preceded him, had arrived in Lune- 
ville two days before him. Instead of putting up at 
the house of the French Minister, he went directly to 
the Austrian Minister's. When Moreau arrived in 
Luneville the French Minister, without awaiting his 
visit, called on him at the inn at which he had alighted. 
I accompanied Joseph Bonaparte to see Moreau, who 
received us in a low room, lighted by a lamp. He 
was dressed in a blue frock-coat, which bore no dis- 
tinctive marks of his rank, and he was smoking a pipe. 
Our call was short and without importance. The want 
of attention on the part of Moreau, and the prank 
played by Lahorie, showed us sufficiently plainly that 
the relations between the chief and his entourage were 
not of the friendliest. Before continuing his journey. 
General Moreau returned Joseph Bonaparte's call, 
meeting Count Cobenzl at his house. After some 
general conversation, which did not last more than 
half-an-hour, he re-entered his travelling carriage, 
which was waiting for him outside. 

The preliminaries of a peace advantageous to 
Austria had been signed in Paris on the 28th of July, 
1800, but had not been ratified by the Emperor of 
Germany. 

Six weeks later the Austrian Government asked for 
a resumption of the negotiations, at the cost of con- 
ceding Ingolstadt, Ulm, and Philipsburg. If Austria, 
abandoning her dilatory policy, had frankly entered 
upon the negotiations without again risking the haz- 
ards of war, she would have saved Mantua and 
Tuscany, and could have re-established the King of 
Sardinia in Piedmont. Such an ofifer was made to the 
Austrian plenipotentiary. France's moderation en- 
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couraged Austria to increase her demands, and to insist 
on the admission of an English plenipotentiary. Mean- 
while the armistice was coming to a close. Austria 
preferred to run the risk of war, but the return of 
General Bonaparte had brought victory back to our 
flag. The hopes of the Cabinet of Vienna were 
deceived; our victories at Hohenlinden and elsewhere 
in bringing our troops forward to the gates of Vienna 
put an end to Austria's hesitation. A new armistice — 
to last thirty days — had been agreed upon at Steyer, 
between Moreau and Arch-duke Charles, one month 
after the renewal of hostilities. Count Cobenzl then 
resigned himself to treat without the co-operation of 
England, but the favourable opportunity had been lost. 
The conditions of peace could no longer be the same 
after the victory of Hohenlinden. Thus did the 
enemies of France conspire together for her greatness 
and lead Napoleon by the hand to the summit of power.. 
Already three times had they refused peace under' 
unhoped-for conditions. The more moderate the 
French Government showed itself, the more their pre- 
tensions increased; experience seemed to teach them 
nothing. 

The point of the negotiation which the Austrian 
Minister defended with the most obstinacy was the 
preservation of the German ecclesiastical States. It 
was his wish that the ecclesiastical electors and princes 
should obtain on the right bank the equivalent of what 
they had to abandon on the left. Austria felt that 
their suppression was a death-stroke to her influence, 
and, later on, to her domination over Germany. But 
the compensation which Austria asked in their favour 
would have absorbed the greater part of the lands 
available on the right bank, and certain princes whose 
inheritance belonged to their families would have been 
deprived of a compensation, which the losses they had 
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suffered gave them the right to claim. Besides, the 
abuse of preserving to the ecclesiastical authority tem- 
poralities to defend, and the inconvenience of leaving 
Germany split up into thousands of little princedoms 
or lordships, exercising sovereign rights, had long 
stood in need of reform. One, only, of the four eccle- 
siastical electors was maintained; his seat was trans- 
ferred from Mayence to Ratisbon. 

Austria also ardently desired the maintenance of the 
Grand-Duke of Tuscany in Italy. At the opening of 
the Congress this prince would have been able to retain 
his states. Austria later on limited her demands on 
his behalf to the three legations which at first she had , 
desired for herself; but she was to lose Italy as she 
had lost Germany. The Duchy of Salzburg was the 
indemnity awarded to the Grand-Duke. The mari- 
time interests of France, the safety of the new Italian 
States, and the necessity of removing the inimical in- 
fluence of Austria from this country, decided the First 
Consul to take advantage of his victories. Personal 
overtures made by M. de Cobenzl to Joseph Bonaparte 
were, for the French plenipotentiary, only one reason 
the more to insist on the cession of Tuscany, which 
was granted. An ultimatum was notified to the Aus- 
trian Minister. In spite of all its efforts, and the 
threat of desperate measures, the Vienna Cabinet was 
forced to yield, regretting bitterly not having listened 
to the first proposals made by France. Peace was 
signed on the 9th of February, 1801. The Treaty of 
Luneville assured the possession of Belgium and Man- 
tua to France, and gave her as frontiers the Rhine, 
and the line of the Adige in Italy. It overthrew the 
Gothic edifice of the German Empire in suppressing 
the ecclesiastical sovereignties; in reducing to a small 
number of real sovereignties the crowd of helpless 
and defenceless little feudal principalities, it finally 
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established the basis of the confederation of the 
Rhine. 

The course of the Luneville negotiations was 
marked by a notable occurrence. A suspension of arms 
had been concluded on the i6th of January, between 
Generals Brune and Bellegarde, commanding the hos- 
tile armies in Italy. By this convention the important 
fortified town of Mantua remained in the possession 
of Austria, blockaded only at a distance of eight hun- 
dred toises by the French troops. By a convention 
signed at Luneville, eight days later, Mantua, together 
with the forts of Peschiera, Sermione, Ferrare, 
Ancona, and the castles of Verona and Legnano, 
were handed over to us. Our diplomacy might well 
be proud of having succeeded better than our 
armies. 

The skilful, firm, and unselfish conduct of Joseph 
Bonaparte seconded the genius and the power of the 
First Consul. The Tribunate accordingly expressed 
the wish that a testimonial of the nation's satisfaction 
should be offered to the French plenipotentiary. 

During the momentary interruption of the negotia- 
tions there arrived at Luneville Moustache, the courier, 
bringing the news of the explosion of the infernal 
machine of the Rue St. Nicaise. The stupor into 
which the whole town was thrown by the news of this 
abominable outrage can easily be imagined. Count 
Cobenzl made haste to come and express his horror 
to the French Minister, and to congratulate him on 
the good fortune with which his brother had escaped so 
great a danger. The same sentiments were expressed 
by the civil and military authorities. 

The sons of Councillors of State Portalis, Simeon, 
and Roederer were attached to the French legation. 
The first two, after the fall of the Imperial Govern- 
ment, went over to the service of the Government 
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which succeeded to it. The third, faithful to the cause 
which he had embraced, after having honourably 
served the State in prefectorial offices, voluntarily re- 
tired. He applied part of his activity and of his tal- 
ents to directing the glassworks, which were the 
foundation of the fortune of his family, and beguiled 
his leisure hours with the study of letters. 

M. de Laforet, Secretary to the Legation, brought 
M. de Moustier, son of the former minister of Louis 
XVI., — under whom he had been consul in the United 
States — to Luneville. He treated this young man, 
who afterwards married his daughter, as a son. 
Moustier was appointed Secretary of Legation in 
Saxony, at the end of the Congress. He then and 
afterwards served in the embassies with the greatest 
zeal. His father, one of the most devoted agents of 
the Comte de Lille, sought in vain to draw him over 
into the enemy's camp. The Restoration came, but 
then Moustier, whose fidelity had resisted a threat of 
disinheritance, did not resist his father, who returned 
high in credit with the new sovereign. It must be 
added, however, that he made use of his favour only 
in the service of old friends. He closed his career as 
a diplomat with the mission to the Court of Spain, 
which he carried out in 1827. 

General Clarke was sent to Luneville as governor 
of the town and commander of the department. He 
celebrated the anniversary of the i8th Brumaire, the 
day on which the conference opened, with a splendid 
dinner, which was followed by a ball. During the 
course of the Congress, there was a dance at his house 
almost every week. The plenipotentiaries dined alter- 
nately at each other's houses. The local authorities 
and leading citizens were usually invited. Mild gam- 
bhng was indulged in, or an hour was spent at the 
theatre, where a fair troupe was performing. In the 
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intervals of the negotiations we made several excur- 
sions in the neighbourhood of Luneville, visiting the 
glassworks, the paper mills, and the various factories 
of the Vosges, the Rosieres studfarms and the salt-pits 
of Dieuze and Moyenvic. 

The former castle of King Stanislas had been de- 
cided upon for the habitation of the plenipotentiaries, 
but as it was recognized that it would be some time 
before it could be put into a proper state of repair, and 
that this would also cost a considerable sum of money, 
two private houses were hired for them instead. The 
minister of France lived at the house of a M. de Fres- 
nel, whose son, like the majority of Lorraine officers, 
was in the service of Austria. 

There were a number of retired generals at Lune- 
ville, who were frequently invited to the houses of the 
plenipotentiaries. During our stay, there arrived in 
Luneville a general who seemed to have been prompted 
to come by the desire to show off his gold embroi- 
deries. It was apparently by the mistake of one of 
the representatives of the people that he had been pro- 
moted to such high rank. The naivete of his fanfa- 
ronades was for a time the delight of the town. Peo- 
ple used to get him to relate how, in a battle, his brav- 
ery and excellent appearance had attracted the atten- 
tion of Souwaroff , who cried out : " Who is this young 
Frenchman, who brings terror and death into our 
ranks ? " " Marshal, it is General Liebaut ! " "I 
thought so ! " 

M. Hugo, major of the 20th demi-brigade, a young 
officer full of fire and activity, who had served during 
the previous campaign on the staff of General Moreau, 
was charged with the command of the garrison of 
Luneville under the orders of General Clarke. When 
Joseph Bonaparte became King of Naples he sum- 
moned this officer, whom he had learned to know and 
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to appreciate during the Congress, to his army. Gen- 
eral Hugo followed the king to Spain, where he ren- 
dered important services, and returned to France with 
him in 1813. He has published some memoirs, pre- 
ceded by a very interesting preface written by his eld- 
est son, Abel Hugo, author of several highly appre- 
ciated works, on his campaigns, and chiefly about the 
military events in Spain. The youngest son of the ' 
General, Victor Hugo, has won a European reputa- 
tion, and is the author of a large number of prose and 
poetical works, in which the beauties and the defects 
of a brilliant imagination, to which the study of good 
models has not been wanting, but which has enfran- 
chised itself from the old paths to open out for itself 
a new road, may be noticed. 

Brought up by a mother who was hostile to the 
principles of the Revolution, Victor and his two broth- 
ers acquired, from the education she gave them, pre- 
judices which soon yielded to their maturer judgment. 
Since the death of his mother, Victor Hugo has re- 
turned to a more just appreciation of the genius of 
Napoleon. He is to-day one of the greatest admirers 
of the benefits of his rule, and of the military glory 
of France, in which General Hugo participated. 

I must not omit to mention the arrival of young 
Anatole de Lawoestyne in Luneville, who was brought 
there by his father to be introduced to his uncle, Count 
de Cobenzl. Anatole was twelve or thirteen years of 
age at the time of his visit to Luneville, and was a 
charming child. 

The events of the Revolution of 1789, which 
brought about the suppression of feudal rights, and 
caused losses of every kind to the Lawoestyne family, 
were the principal causes which destroyed the fortune 
to which Anatole had a claim. He had had the pros- 
pect of still being rich. The Sillery estate had been 
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intended for him by the first husband of his grand- 
mother, Madame de Genlis, M. Brulart de Sillery, who 
fell a victim under the Revolution. Count Louis de 
Cobenzl had appeared to have an affection for his 
young nephew. He had proposed to his father to take 
the lad with him to Austria to finish his education, and 
that he should enter the military service. But the 
French instincts of the child, and the preference which 
he showed for the French uniform, so glorious by vic- 
tory, discouraged the Austrian diplomat in his good 
intentions, and easily absolved him from any further 
responsibility in his nephew's future. 

On leaving Paris to return to Vienna, Count Co- 
benzl made the most splendid promises to Anatole's 
father; the interest he professed remained, however, 
without fruit. Knowing my friendship both for the 
father and the son, he particularly recommended his 
young nephew to me, thinking that my position with 
the brother of the Head of the Government would give 
me opportunities of being useful to him. Lawoestyne 
did not follow M. de Cobenzl, and remained with us. 
This child, to whom I attached myself, became dearer 
and dearer to me, a real brother. He entered the mili- 
tary school at Fontainebleau at an early age. On leav- 
ing the school he entered a cavalry regiment where his 
bravery and brilliant qualities secured him rapid pro- 
motion. He was colonel at the age of twenty-six, and 
commanded the 3rd regiment of chasseurs at the dis- 
astrous battle of Waterloo. The fall of the Empire 
interrupted the career which he was following with 
such success. 

All great and heroic ideas marked this ever-memor- 
able epoch. What impression must the overthrow of 
so many hopes have produced on the ardent and gener- 
ous mind of Lawoestyne. To an era of grandeur and 
glory succeeded a return to Gothic ideas and the reign 
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of a prince strengthened by the misfortunes of his 
family in the hatred of our institutions. The indig- 
nation and contempt of Lawoestyne burst out in a 
scene concerted with his friends Jacqueminot and Du- 
rand, who were both distinguished by a gay and orig- 
inal turn of mind. They went one after the other to 
the Cafe Tortoni and met together there, dressed up in 
the grotesque costumes of those old caricatures of the 
ancient regime which they humorously styled voltigeurs 
of Louis XIV., obtuse minds which the great events 
which had occurred had been unable to lighten, and 
which, like Epimenides, seemed to have fallen asleep 
in 1788 only to awake in 1814. Anatole and his 
friends played so true a scene in this cafe that the 
effect it produced was immense. The sensation pro- 
duced in Paris was such that the authorities thought 
fit to proceed against the principal culprit. Anatole 
took flight to Belgium, from which his family had 
sprung. He settled down in the country near Brussels 
and lived there faithful to his souvenirs until the time 
of the revolution of July. He then returned to France, 
and once more entered the army. He commanded for 
some years the department of Seine-et-Oise, with the 
rank of major general and has since become lieutenant- 
general. 

After peace had been signed the plenipotentiaries 
left Luneville to return to Paris. I remember that 
Simeon and myself wished to celebrate this great event 
by some scenes which were to be performed by the 
troupe of actors at Luneville. With this object in view 
we shut ourselves up for the best part of the night 
which followed on the signing of the peace, but Thalia 
was rebellious to our wooings. We only brought forth 
a few couplets, for the larger part of which my brother 
in Apollo was responsible. 

Count Cobenzl and Joseph Bonaparte returned to 
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Paris together. Conferences took place on the exe- 
cution of the article of the treaty relative to the dis- 
tribution of indemnities to the princes who had been 
ousted from their possessions on the left bank of the 
Rhine by the cession of these territories to France. 
Article 7 of the Treaty of Luneville had stipulated that 
the German Empire should compensate the hereditary 
princes who had been dispossessed on the left bank 
of the Rhine with grants of land in the centre of its 
territories, according to arrangements to be ulteriorly 
determined. The First Consul, satisfied with having 
secured to those of the secular princes who were in 
this situation a compensation and the hope of an in- 
crease of territory, which would attach those interested 
to him, did not greatly hurry on the settlement of the 
indemnities. This was delayed for more than a year 
by German dilatoriness and the pretensions of Austria. 
The French Government decided not to give way, and, 
determined to profit by all the advantages which were 
secured to it by the Treaty of Luneville, took measures 
to baffle the intrigues and underhand practices which 
had for their object to keep France aloof from any 
participation in the distribution of the indemnities. 
The Russian Cabinet was pressed to join France in 
urging on the settlement of this business. In conse- 
quence M. de Buhler, Russian Ambassador to Munich, 
and M. de Laforet, who had been appointed French 
ambassador to the same place, after the signature 
of the treaty of Luneville, were sent to Ratisbon 
to present to the Diet a general scheme of indemni- 
fication. 

After seven months' discussion the allotment and the 
definitive distribution of the indemnities were effected. 
The supremacy which France exercised in the new 
arrangements began to establish her influence in Ger- 
many. This affair was conducted by the First Consul 
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with a skill which the school of M. de Talleyrand 
attributes largely to this Minister, who without any 
doubt was a valuable agent in the execution of this 
great political idea. The co-operation of Russia in 
the operations at Ratisbon, conferred upon this power 
the role of witness alone, France having entire pre- 
ponderance in the matter. Her high influence and 
the exaggerted nature of the claims of the interested 
parties served her purpose marvellously. The dis- 
tribution of the indemnities gave rise to a number of 
abuses. The claims of justice were but little heeded, 
and it is no exaggeration to say that the territories 
which were to be allotted were put up to auction. But 
the timid complaints which arose were soon silenced 
and hushed up. The princes who had profited by the 
abuses committed made no boast of the fact, whilst 
those who had been wronged did not dare to raise 
their voices to reach the ear of the First Consul. He, 
however, had suspicions as to the real state of affairs, 
suspicions which were not confirmed until many years 
later. The French Ambassador at one of the second- 
ary German courts, was at last able to procure a list 
of the extortions committed, with the names of their 
authors. Napoleon sent this Hst to Count Molhen, 
Minister of the Public Treasury, with orders to have 
all sums unduly received paid over to the sinking fund. 
The cares of war and various other considerations 
prevented him from rigorously pursuing the execution 
of this order. The Restoration saved the purses of the 
guilty, who had the double advantage of remaining 
unpunished and of securing the favour of the new 
Government by claiming to be the enemies and the 
victims of the Government which had just fallen. 

Joseph Bonaparte spent most of the summer of 1801 
on his fine estate of Mortfontaine. All that, in more 
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than one way, was most distinguished in Paris, was 
assembled there. Mesdames Bacciochi, Leclerc and 
Murat, sisters of the First Consul; Lucien Bonaparte, 
Count Cobenzl, who took up his abode there for the 
best part of the summer; the poet Casti, author of the 
poem '''' Les Animaux Parlants " and of so many clever 
productions, ndij and witty, and the most independent 
of men; Madame de Stael, who was then protecting 
Chateaubriand, and who charmed the evenings with 
reading " Atala" and "Rene" aloud; Stanislas Gi- 
rardin, proprietor of the estate of Ermenonville, whose 
death in 1827 was mourned by all men of heart, and 
by the friends of enlightened liberty ; M. Miot, distin- 
guished by the variety of his accomplishments and by 
his administrative talents; Roederer, journalist, writer, 
and witty conversationalist, — these last three the con- 
stant and devoted friends of Joseph Bonaparte; — 
Regnauld de Saint-Jean-d'Angely, whose wonderful 
ability and clear-headedness rendered him capable of 
anything; M. de Jaucourt, a model of urbanity, who, 
had raised the affections of his heart to heroism, and 
whose attachment to the Bourbon family awoke in 
18 14, but who seemed attached to his hosts by a sin- 
cere devotion; the poets Arnault, Andrieux, Boufflers, 
, Fontanes ; Madame de Boufflers, ci-devant Madame de 
Sabran, amiable and witty ; Marmont, Chauvelin, Ma- 
thieu de Montmorency, who on account of a former 
liaison with Madame de Stael frequently came to Mort- 
fontaine; and finally many other French and foreign 
politicians and litterateurs found an abode of delight 
in this beautiful place. 

The days were spent in shooting, fishing, walking, 
and in games; in the evenings there was music or 
reading aloud; sometimes a proverb or charade was 
acted. M. de Cobenzl knew our poets and chiefly our 
dramatists by heart, and would repeat comic scenes 
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with a verve that was nearly buffoonery; he used to 
organize little games, charades, or tableaux vivants, 
in which he always had a part, and in which the sis- 
ters of the First Consul always played the principal 
roles. Count Cobenzl spoke French without any ac- 
cent and had nothing German about him but his name. 
Although clumsy, big, fat, and short, his manners were 
easy and graceful. His conversation, as a general rule, 
was superficial, and abounded in witticisms; his wit 
was ingenious rather than profound. He affected a 
vivacity and an evenness of temper which was some- 
times modified by a sudden preoccupation. Sometimes 
in the midst of some gay anecdote, such as he de- 
lighted in telling, his features would become set, a 
grave expression would take the place of a smile, and 
his wandering eyes become fixed like a machine of 
which the movements cease suddenly without apparent 
cause. His affectation of appearing delighted with 
everything, and of finding that everything that was 
proposed to him was just what he had been wishing 
for, was vexation of soul to excellent Madame Bona- 
parte, who was never able to detect in him a preference 
for anything whatever. 

M. Hoppe, his only secretary, was the type of a 
German embassy employe. He was a little man al- 
ready past the middle age, with large wrinkled eyes, 
fatigued by the assiduity with which he had deciphered 
old charts and written out diplomatic notes. He was 
so short-sighted that his nose played as great a part 
in his work as his eyes. A minute observer of forms, 
he delighted in parading his knowledge of the little 
partictilarities of his profession, the high importance 
of which he never tired of proclaiming; insisting at 
the same time on his long experience. He had lived 
for many years in Paris, as attache to the embassy of 
Count de Mercy d'Argenteau. He was a very good 
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man, and devoted to Count Cobenzl, who in return 
treated him with much affection. Madame de Stael, 
twirHng in her fingers a flower, or a spray of heather, 
would carry on with our wits a conversation which 
was now humorous, now serious, but which at all 
times was lighted up with flashes of wit. 

Joseph Bonaparte was kind enough to ask my old 
friend Palissot to Mortfontaine. I brought him there 
for some days. This veteran of the great wits of the 
age of Louis XV., whose life had been spent in draw- 
ing-rooms, witnesses of his triumphs, found himself 
out of his sphere at Mortfontaine. Each epoch has 
its ideas, its tastes, and its particular character. Palis- 
sot was received with distinction and was treated with 
the deference due to his age. But though sensible of 
the regard which was shown him, and though he 
made an effort to raise himself to the diapason of a 
society which was new to him, it was evident that he 
felt himself entirely out of his element. He ere long 
returned with pleasure to the solitude which he had 
left for a world which was not in accordance with 
his habits, and which disagreed with his remem- 
brances. 

The poet Casti used to recite at nights what he 
had composed during the day. He wrote a part of his 
poem " Les Animaux Parlants " at Mortfontaine. 
He was frequently to be seen sitting at the foot of one 
of the century-old trees, which shaded the rocks scat- 
tered here and there on the slopes of the lakes, seek- 
ing the inspiration which never refused itself to his 
facile genius. Casti was the " poet laureate " of 
Vienna. He succeeded Metastasio in this post of poet 
to the imperial court, which died with him. He had 
been presented at Mortfontaine by M. de Cobenzl. 
At that time he was nearly eighty years of age, but 
had preserved all the verdure and vivacity of his 
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younger days. Endowed with an iron constitution, he 
had victoriously triumphed over a disease which can 
be cured only by the most violent remedies, and the 
only trace of it which remained was a kind of snuffling, 
which interfered to some extent with his pronuncia- 
tion. He was in continual warfare with Mesdames 
Leclerc and Murat, who had selected him as their vic- 
tim. Now they would snatch off his wig whilst he was 
sitting in grave meditation in his arm-chair, now they 
would come and mix up the figures on the chess-board 
just as he was absorbed over some difficult move. 
And so it was that he bore them a grudge, and re- 
fused to address any of the verses which cost him so 
little trouble to either of them. He was better disposed 
towards Madame Bacciochi, and made a madrigal on 
her name, which was found one morning fastened to 
the mirror on the mantelpiece of the drawing-room. 
This madrigal played on the words " baccio " and 
" occhi " and was in honour of Madame Elisa's eyes, 
which were very beautiful. 

The good and witty Andrieux, author of charming 
comedies, and poems which Voltaire would not have 
disavowed, was one of the habitues of Mortfontaine. 
He had abandoned literature for Parliament, but had 
returned to it after the suppression of the Tribunate. 
He was anxious to translate Casti's " Animaux Par- 
lants " into verse, but never carried out his plan. He 
satisfied himself with translating one of this poet's 
stories, a story called '''' La Bulk d' Alexandre VI." 

Frequent parties of coursing and shooting were 
given at Mortfontaine under the direction of Gen- 
eral Berthier and M. d'Haneucourt, who were re- 
hearsing — the former for the post of Master of the 
Hounds, and the other for that of Captain of the 
Hunts. 

The hospitality of the proprietors of Mortfontaine 
Vol. 6 3 — Memoirs 
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was noble and honourable. They charmed their guests 
by a natural politeness and by their simple and affec- 
tionate manners. 

The vicinity of the estate of Plessis-Charmant, 
which belonged to Lucien Bonaparte, rendered com- 
munications with Mortfontaine frequent, and did 
much to enhance the charm of the two residences. 
There was nothing pompous about either place, but 
they were the rendezvous of men of varied merits. In 
this respect Plessis was the rival of Mortfontaine. The 
presiding taste at Plessis was for the performance of 
tragedies; these performances were given under the 
direction of the actor Lafond. 

Lucien had lost his first wife, Christine Boyer, who 
had left him two daughters. One of them has married 
the Roman Prince Gabrielli, the other, after the death 
of her first husband, married Lord Dudley Stuart. 
Madame Bacciochi, who was tenderly attached to her 
brother, spent the summer at Plessis, warmly pro- 
tecting the poet Fontanes. The Marquise de Santa- 
Cruz, a Spanish lady whose acquaintance Lucien had 
made whilst ambassador to Madrid, helped Madame 
Bacciochi to do the honours of the house, and 
was supposed to have a very great influence over 
him. 

Joseph Bonaparte used to make frequent excursions 
from Mortfontaine to La Malmaison, in which I had 
the honour of accompanying him. We used to spend 
part of the day there, coming back to Mortfontaine 
after dinner. Dinner was served at La Malmaison at 
one table only, where often a family reunion might 
be seen. The First Consul sat on one side, having 
Madame Louis Bonaparte next to him, and Madame 
Bonaparte opposite. The aides-de-camp of the First 
Consul were admitted to his table, and generally one 
of the Consuls, a minister, and one or two ladies 
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were amongst the guests. Strangers were rarely seen 
there. 

I will mention, in a summary manner, the events 
which took place in the interval which elapsed between 
the signing of the Treaty of LuneviUe and the con- 
clusion of the Concordat — events which were brought 
about by the accession to power of the mighty genius 
who already exercised such a great influence on the 
destinies of Europe. 

The abuse which England made of her maritime 
supremacy, the tyranny which she exercised over the 
shipping of other maritime powers, our victories, the 
treaties which had been their consequence, the wisdom 
and the skill of the government of the First Consul, 
had produced a revolution in the minds of men 
throughout Europe. The influence which England had 
enjoyed was rapidly declining. Her despotism had 
revolted the powers of the North, who had united in a 
convention the direct object of which was to enforce 
the respect of neutrals. The Emperor Paul I. had put 
himself at the head of his league with his customary 
ardour. The general embargo under which England 
laid the ships of the countries which had signed this 
convention and her treacherous attack upon Copen- 
hagen only tightened the bonds of the coalition against 
her. The First Consul had spared no effort to bring 
about an understanding with the Emperor Paul. 
There were seven thousand Russian prisoners in 
France, whom the First Consul fitted out with clothes 
and sent back home ransom-free. This action finally 
won the heart of Paul I. He had contracted a close 
alliance with France and was vigorously pursuing the 
execution of the plans agreed upon in concert with 
her, when he was ruthlessly assassinated. The par- 
ticulars of the murder of this prince are well-known 
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to-day, and there is no necessity for me to repeat them. 
The Moniteur announced this event in the following 
terms : " Paul I. died in the night of the 24th-25th 
March. The English fleet passed the Sound on the 
31st." History will teach us what connection may 
exist between these two occurrences. 

The effect of this catastrophe was the dissolution of 
the league of which Paul I. had been the most ardent 
promoter. Before long a total change in the policy 
of Russia took place. General Duroc had been sent 
to St. Petersburg to compliment the new Emperor on 
his accession, and to endeavor to continue the 
relations which had existed between his father and 
the First Consul. Duroc had been received with kind- 
ness and with protestations of a desire to continue on 
friendly terms with France. But, about six weeks 
later, the Emperor Alexander signed a treaty with 
England, by which he abandoned all his father's 
projects and submitted to the exactions of that 
power. 

The death of General Kleber had let the command 
of the French army fall into the hands of General 
Menou, who was invested therewith by right of 
seniority. He was a brave officer and a good admin- 
istrator, but lacked in military qualities. He was 
devoted to French political interests in Egypt; in this 
interest he had become a Mussulman and had married 
a Turkish girl. The generals of the army of the East, 
either from a want of confidence in their commander- 
in-chief, or from a spirit of rivalry with him, only 
yielded him a constrained obedience, and the divisions 
which ensued therefrom contributed to the ruin of the 
expedition. The English profited by this to send a 
picked army to Egypt which combined its operations 
with an Ottoman army. The First Consul had made 
useless efforts to send reinforcements of troops and 
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provisions to Egypt. Menou committed the error of 
not marching with his army to oppose the debarkation 
of the English troops and to drive them back into the 
sea. He divided his troops, and was everywhere 
outnumbered. It was thus that he lost the important 
battle of Nicopolis, where he succumbed to greatly 
superior numbers. General Abercromby lost his life 
there. General Belliard, in Cairo, and General Menou, 
in Alexandria, were forced to capitulate and to accept 
the conditions of the enemy, who accorded the trans- 
port of the French army with arms and baggage back 
to France. 

It was about this time that the Infante of Parma, in 
whose favour the Treaty of Luneville had created the 
kingdom of Etruria, came to Paris with the Queen, 
under the names of Count and Countess of Leghorn. 
They spent a month there in a series of fetes. It had 
seemed to the First Consul that it would be a good 
stroke of policy to exhibit a Bourbon in Paris — a 
Bourbon, created king by his omnipotence, by the 
omnipotence of him who made men kings without 
wishing to be a king himself — and to admit to the 
Tuileries a prince who sprang from the blood which 
had reigned over France, at a time when his presence 
did not create the least sensation in Paris but when 
on the contrary his entire worthlessness was patent to 
all who saw him. 

The conferences about the Concordat followed on 
the negotiations for the treaty of Luneville. It was a 
fixed idea in the mind of the First Consul that religion 
should be re-established in France. He was firmly 
convinced of the importance of religion to a nation. 
Catholicism seemed at its last gasp. Most of the men 
who had any influence in public affairs seemed disposed 
to embrace the Protestant religion, but on the other 
hand the large majority of Frenchmen were disposed 
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to the Roman Catholic faith. This attachment is in- 
destructible in the larger number of departments. In 
spite of the immense confidence which the First Consul 
inspired, his influence did not extend to the point of 
being able to make a selection between the two forms 
of religion. 

From an adoption of Protestantism dissensions 
were to be expected, all the more violent because the 
remembrance of the religious wars had not yet been 
effaced. Could a schism then be created at a time when 
the progress of civilization and the personal inclina- 
tions of the Head of the State prescribed the union 
and conciliation of all parties? But apart from the 
motive that, born a Roman Catholic, it was distasteful 
to him to abandon this religion for any other, other 
motives also impelled him to give his preference to 
Roman Catholicism. France being surrounded by 
Roman Catholic States needed all her advantages. 
A repudiation of her ancient faith would have weak- 
ened her prestige, and at the same time would have 
aroused in Europe the anxieties which the errors of 
the Revolution had justified. 

In maintaining the Roman Catholic religion the First 
Consul secured the Pope to his interests and profited 
by an influence which at that time could not fail to 
be of service to his government. Italy remained 
attached to France. Napoleon's mental reservation 
was to bring the Catholic faith back to Evangelical 
purity and to effect the separation of the spiritual and 
temporal power, a separation which in his eyes seemed 
destined to assure religious peace. 

This immense result, which later on was very nearly 
secured, would perhaps have exercised a great influence 
on the tranquillity of Europe, and have set at rest 
much religious discord, without fear of any return. In 
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this, as in many other things, the First Consul was 
before his time. Some day, no doubt, the future will 
realize his plans. In matters of religion, however, 
progress must be slow and gradual. Reforms of this 
nature cannot be combined in ministries. They are 
the work of circumstances and of time; they must 
come at the right moment; nor does it appertain to 
any human power to hurry on their accomplishment. 
It was a matter of primary importance to reunite 
people divided by religious discords, and in so doing to 
satisfy the almost general wish of the French people. 
Some of these considerations were developed by the 
Councillors of State, who exposed the motives of the 
Concordat negotiations to the Tribunate and the Legis- 
lative Body. 

Full of these lofty plans the First Consul resolved 
to attempt a reconciliation with the Holy See. He 
had much resistance to overcome on the part of his 
ministers. Monseigneur Spina, Archbishop of 
Corinth, was sent to Paris to open negotiations. The 
preliminary articles proposed by the French Govern- 
ment having been agreed to, with some modifications, 
by the Council of Cardinals, the Holy Father, to invest 
this act with more solemnity, and to assure its prompt 
accomplishment, sent his Secretary of State, Cardinal 
Consalvi, who arrived in Paris at the beginning of 
June. He had several conferences with the First 
Consul, and the consequence was that negotiations were 
opened between the Papal envoys. Cardinal Consalvi, 
the Archbishop of Corinth, and Father Caselli, His 
Holiness's consulting theologian, and the French pleni- 
potentiary, Joseph Bonaparte, to whom the First Con- 
sul adjoined the Councillor of State, Cretet, and Abbe 
Bernier, a former cure at Saint-Laud d'Angers. This 
priest, after having been the soul of the insurrectional 
government in La Vendee, had seconded General 
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Hedouville's work of conciliation in that district to the 
entire satisfaction of the First Consul. 

A national Council was convened eight days after 
Cardinal Consalvi's arrival in Paris. Forty-five arch- 
bishops and bishops and eighty ecclesiastical deputies 
of the second order met together at Notre-Dame. In 
a new declaration of the principles of the Galilean 
Church, this assembly declared that the Church of 
France recognized the Pope as its head, but denied 
him any right in the temporal affairs of the State. 
This declaration seemed destined to lay the basis 
of the projected convention and to support the im- 
pending negotiations. These were long drawn out, 
and it was only the fear lest the First Consul might 
yield to the persuasions of the Councillors of State, 
the majority of whom were in favour of Protes- 
tantism, and the threatened establishment of a Gal- 
ilean Church, that decided Cardinal Consalvi to con- 
clude. 

The preliminary articles, which had been agreed 
upon with Monseigneur Spina, Archbishop of Corinth, 
were converted into a definitive treaty, which was 
signed on the 15th of July, and was ratified by a 
Papal Bull dated the 15th August following. Abbe 
Bernier was rewarded for his participation in these 
negotiations with the See of Orleans. 

When the Concordat agreement was made public 
the Republican party and the ideologists, as Napoleon 
used to call them, severely blamed this arrangement 
with the Court of Rome, asserting that it was a return 
to Gothic ideas, to introduce a foreign power into the 
State, and to accord a privilege to the Roman Catholic 
clergy in a country where the equality of all religious 
creeds had been proclaimed. Others, less passionate, 
whilst admitting that this arrangement had some ad- 
vantages, expressed the wish that the marriage of 
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priests should have been permitted by the new law. 
But the most regrettable omission was that of a clause 
fixing the time in which the Pope should canonically 
institute the bishops. This matter had been discussed 
in the conferences at the time of the Concordat nego- 
tiations. It was thought, however, that sufficiently 
large concessions had already been obtained from the 
Pope, and that it was not just to insist on that one. 
This omission has become a terrible weapon in the 
hands of the Head of the Church. Those who blamed 
the French Government for not having secured liberty 
for priests to marry, and having omitted to establish a 
Galilean Church, forgot that such reforms cannot be 
improvised, that for the time being considerable ad- 
vantages had been obtained, and that ameliorations 
which time alone can bring to maturity must be hoped 
for from the march of events. 

However this may be, the Concordat was productive 
of great good. It was a pledge of reconciliation to 
the large majority of Frenchmen. Whilst abolishing 
the distinctions which existed between unsworn and 
sworn priests, it at the same time dissipated the 
scruples which were felt by those who had acquired 
national property. Morality found once more the 
powerful sanction of religion, for it is the respect for 
religious opinions which assures the empire of law. 
On the other hand the Concordat was a step in the 
direction of the reforms rendered necessary by the pro- 
gress of human enlightenment, which Napoleon had in 
preparation. The clergy ceased to be a body in the 
State, it was salaried and subjected to discipline, a dis- 
cipline to which for many years it submitted in con- 
formity with the law, restricting itself to the limits of 
its attributions. Restrained by the strong hand of the 
chief of the State, it would never have attempted to 
emancipate itself had not the difficulties which were 
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later on thrown in the path of the government encour- 
aged its pretensions, and given rise to cavils which 
grew as the times became worse. It cannot be denied 
that the encroachments of the Court of Rome sorely- 
tested the Emperor's patience, and often rendered vain 
the precautions which at the dictates of his foresight 
he had taken to protect the rights of the State against 
the enterprise oi the priests. The troubles caused by 
the influential party of the clergy, encouraged in their 
hostilities by the reverses which our armies have 
suffered have gained the cause of the traducers of the 
Concordat and justified, in appearance at least, the 
censures passed upon this great act. The French 
Government, without doubt, has reaped a bitter har- 
vest from a treaty which was inspired by the desire to 
bring back peace to the Church, and was accorded to 
the desires of the representative of a God of peace 
and charity on earth ; but Napoleon would have tri- 
umphed over all the embarrassments which it caused 
him, if the pacification of Europe had allowed him to 
do so. 

A pastoral letter, which was issued from Rome 
simultaneously with the ratification of the Concordat, 
exhorted the French bishops to resign their sees, a 
delay of three months being granted them in which 
to pronounce themselves. Almost all the old incum- 
bents made haste to accede to the wishes of the Pope, 
and sent in their patents. A very small number of 
former prelates, who had retired to England, showed 
themselves recalcitrant, and formed a centre of opposi- 
tion which received the name of Little Church. Their 
resistance passed unnoticed. The bull, which sup- 
pressed the archbishoprics and bishoprics which had 
existed at the time of the Revolution, was none the 
less put into execution. In the place of the twenty- 
three archbishoprics, and the hundred and thirty-four 
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bishoprics which were abolished, only ten archbishop- 
rics and fifty bishoprics were created. 

The articles of the Concordat were not published. 
No communication of this act was made to the Trib- 
unate, nor to the Legislative Body, after its conclu- 
sion. The apparent reason of this delay was the 
necessity of awaiting the resignation of the incum- 
bents of the ancient sees, amongst whom were a certain 
number of emigres who might be expected to refuse 
to resign. But the principal reason was the fear of 
brusquely making matters which concerned the peace 
of men's consciences the subject of the discussions of 
the umbrageous and speculative minds who dominated 
in the National Tribune. The publication of the Con- 
cordat was postponed to the opening of the second 
session of the Legislative Body. This interval was 
made use of in preparing, in the Council of State, 
various regulations which were necessary for the co- 
ordination of the religious system of the State with 
the needs of the nation and the progress of enlighten- 
ment. 

I must speak, in connection with the Concordat, of 
a measure which to a great extent decided the early 
communication of this convention to the Legislature 
and the Tribunate. The sessions of these two assem- 
blies, and notably that of the Tribunate, had been 
marked by violent opposition. The majority of the 
laws presented to them had been unfavourably re- 
ceived; two even had been rejected. Hostile words 
had been pronounced in the Tribune. These convinced 
the First Consul that he could not count in this direc- 
tion on any sincere co-operation, and that the presence 
of these orators, whom he considered evilly-disposed 
or led astray by an ill-timed zeal for public liberty, 
would be fatal to the introduction of the ameliorations 
which he had conceived. The renewal of the fifths 
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both of the Tribunate and of the Legislative Body, 
which by the terms of the constitution had to be 
effected annually, seemed to him a favourable oppor- 
tunity for ridding himself of the members who had 
the most opposed the laws proposed by the govern- 
ment. The method of the renewal of these fifths of 
the members both of the Tribunate and of the Legis- 
lative Body, never having been defined by a constitu- 
tional act, the Senate was free to effect it either by 
election or by drawing lots. The first method was 
adopted. At the re-election of four-fifths of the two 
bodies the twenty most recalcitrant tribunes were 
eliminated. The influence of the Government was 
seen in this act of the Senate, in which, it had to be 
recognized, the law had not been materially violated. 
This purification, for so it must be called, provoked 
and still provokes the reprobation of honourable and 
independent men, familiar rather with theory than 
enlightened by practice, and who for the most part 
profess the motto : " Let the State perish rather than 
principles." This measure was, however, one of 
urgent necessity. The firm desire to obtain good laws 
had either to be persisted in or to be abandoned under 
pressure of men who, for the most part, thought the 
young government weak, and who wanted to render 
themselves indispensable by means of systematic oppo- 
sition. There could be no doubt which of these two 
alternatives the First Consul would choose. 

The Concordat was the first law presented at the 
extraordinary session convened on the 5th of April. 
It was adopted by a very large majority. On the i8th 
of April, Easter Sunday, a Te Deum was sung in the 
church of Notre Dame to celebrate the re-establish- 
ment of religious worship, and the Peace of Amiens. 
The First Consul assumed, on this occasion, a green 
court-dress with gold embroideries; he wore the Re- 
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gent, a diamond of great beauty, in the guard of his 
sword. This diamond was called the Regent, after, 
the Due d'Orleans, who had bought it during the 
minority of Louis XV. to adorn the royal crown. 
Stolen from the garde-meuble during the Revolution, 
and afterwards discovered, this diamond had been 
pledged by the Government. It was for sale at much 
less than its value when the First Consul bought it in. 
Mass was said by Cardinal Caprara, in the presence 
of the diplomatic body. The bishops who had been 
nominated took the oath. In the evening the city was 
illuminated throughout. The opposition of the free- 
thinking party manifested itself, on the part of some of 
the generals, in quibbles which only provoked smiles 
of contempt. Their first impressions had suggested 
the very worst designs against the person of the First 
Consul, who was by no means in ignorance of the fact ; 
but reflection brought wiser counsels. Many leading 
generals met together to discuss the matter. Some 
wildly excited men carried their madness to the point 
of suggesting that the First Consul should share the 
fate of Romulus. Bernadotte was amongst their 
number. Napoleon, who was always indifferent to his 
personal safety, refused to act on the reports which 
he received concerning this matter. His stoicism 
remained unshaken. He contented himself with 
roughly scolding the principal leaders. Some he sent 
away. Bernadotte was sent off to the army in the 
West, which he had left to come to Paris. His atti- 
tude towards the Head of the State became, from that 
time, so equivocal and strange that his chief staff- 
officer, the general of brigade, Simon, was removed 
from the army. I have seen Napoleon, at the time 
that I am speaking of, so incensed against Bernadotte, 
that he spoke of having him tried by court-martial. It 
was only thanks to the intervention of Joseph Bona- 
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parte, Bernadotte's brother-in-law, that the General 
escaped this jurisdiction. 

Of the three prelates sent from Rome to negotiate 
the Concordat, Cardinal Consalvi and Monseigneur 
Spina were very enlightened men. Father Caselli, 
who acted with them in the capacity of adviser on all 
matters of form, cases of conscience, and pontifical 
protocol, was a simple and loyal man, wrapped up in 
the theological questions which had been the study of 
his life. Cardinal Consalvi, without openly blaming 
the decree of the Council of Trent, which enforces 
celibacy on the priests, did not in conversation reject 
the idea of allowing them to marry. He did not pro- 
scribe theatrical performances and, as he himself said, 
would have had no objection to be present at the repre- 
sentation of a moral play on the stage. These remarks 
of his, which in no way bound him, were a trifling 
concession to the free-thinking spirit with which he 
was besieged in Paris. Whilst speaking as a man 
free from prejudices, he could only act in accordance 
with the spirit of the Church. He only spoke so freely 
of the marriage of priests because the question had 
been eliminated, either in deference to the views of 
the First Consul, or because the latter did not wish to 
complicate negotiations which were sufificiently thorny 
without it. 

The Concordat is perhaps the most important act of 
Napoleon's government. After having considered it in 
its relation to politics, and in its general efifect, there 
would be something wanting to the appreciation of 
this great work if the part played in it by the personal 
feeling of the Head of the State were to be passed 
over in silence. Some people have thought that, in the 
eyes of Napoleon, religious belief was but a supersti- 
tion consecrated by time, and that in re-establishing the 
Catholic religion he only made use of it as the tool of 
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his ambition, without in any way considering the 
social influence of religion. Those who spoke thus 
were ignorant of the fact that Bonaparte was sincerely 
religious — I may add, a true Catholic. His detestation 
of the free-thinking cynicism which preaches contempt 
for religion — which was considered by him, on the 
contrary, as the basis of morality and decency — was 
as great as his horror for the bigotry which fetters 
human intelligence. If, in the course of private con- 
versation, or in the discussions into which he was 
drawn by his active brain, and in considering the his- 
tory of the Catholic Church in its various vicissitudes 
he has expressed certain opinions blaming the excesses 
committed in the name of religion by its ministers, 
what a mistake it is to conclude that he was blind to 
the civilizing influence of Christianity, or that he was 
an unbelieving and sceptical philosopher. His respect 
for the doctrines of the Gospel was the outcome of his 
convictions and his early training ; witness the religious 
thoughts which the church-bell of Rueil, heard in the 
garden of La Malmaison, awoke within him; and his 
recourse, during his last moments at St. Helena, to 
the consolations and succour of religion. In re-estab- 
lishing the Roman Catholic religion in France he filled 
the void which its absence left in the State, but at the 
same time he obeyed the dictates of his religious 
instincts. 

The first measure was the creation of a Ministry of 
Public Worship. The direction of this ministry was 
entrusted to Portalis, who at first assumed the title of 
Councillor of State charged with matters concerning 
public worship, and shortly afterwards that of Min- 
ister. Portalis was a learned lawyer and a flowery 
orator, gentle and conciliatory in character. He has 
been a^ccused, and perhaps with reason, of too great 
flexibility. But in the functions which it was his to 
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perform this quality was an advantage rather than a 
drawback; he was a good man of the kind defined 
by Cicero as : " Vir bonus et dicendi peritus." His 
philanthropy was as great as his learning and his 
eloquence. 

Monseigneur Spina, who had been created Cardinal 
after the signing of the Concordat, remained in Paris 
as charge d'affaires. He was replaced by Cardinal 
Caprara, who had been appointed Legate a Latere. 
The Cardinal, who arrived in Paris in the month of 
September, was not presented to the First Consul 
until the 9th of April following. 

The Archbishop of Lyons was sent to Rome with 
the title of ambassador. He was the uncle of the First 
Consul, the maternal grandmother of Napoleon hav- 
ing married M. Fesch, on her second marriage. M. 
Fesch was captain of one of the Swiss regiments 
which the Republic of Genoa maintained in Corsica 
at the time of her domination. Cardinal Caprara was 
the issue of this second marriage. Abbe Fesch had 
left Holy Orders at the commencement of the Revolu- 
tion and had performed laical functions in Italy. He 
resumed the priest's gown after the i8th Brumaire. 
Patronized by his nephew he rapidly rose to the high- 
est dignities in the Church. He was appointed Arch- 
bishop of Lyons in 1801, and promoted to the cardinal- 
ate two years later. He went to Rome to replace M. 
Cacault, French charge d'affaires, when the Concordat 
was signed. M. de Chateaubriand, author of " The 
Genius of Christianity," who had returned from the 
emigration before the amnesty, had been presented by 
M. de Fontanes, his intimate friend, to Madame 
Bacciochi, sister of the First Consul, and to his 
brother Lucien Bonaparte. Brother and sister declared 
M. de Chateaubriand under their protection. The 
publication of " The Genius of Christianity " at the 
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moment when Catholicism had been re-established in 
France, produced a great sensation. Religious ideas 
were spreading all the more rapidly that for so long 
they had been repressed. No more favourable oppor- 
tunity could have been found for the publication of 
this work, and it was received with favour by the 
First Consul. The protection of Madame Bacciochi, 
but more especially the satisfaction felt by the First 
Consul at the publication of a work which seconded his 
opinions, and gave assistance to the Concordat, decided 
him to give the author a mark of his favour, in 
appointing him Secretary of Legation at the Holy 
See. 

The evacuation of Egypt was keenly felt by the 
First Consul. The tragical death of Kleber was a 
disaster, for if he had lived France might have 
retained this important conquest. The signature of 
the Preliminaries of London was a powerful diversion 
from the unfortunate issue of the Egyptian campaign. 
The object pursued by the First Consul since his acces- 
sion to power was realized. His first step had been an 
appeal to the King of England to assist in a pacifica- 
tion which should be satisfactory to the interests of 
the two countries; this appeal had not been listened 
to. A second negotiation had been attempted, but the 
British Ministry did not think the new Government 
sufficiently well-established, and these negotiations 
had come to nothing. 

Whilst the continental peace was being signed at 
Luneville Messrs. Pitt, Dundas, and Grenville, fiery 
partisans of war, believing peace with France to be 
inevitable, had retired to make way for a new Ministry. 
They did not wish to incur the responsibility, in the 
eyes of the aristocracy and commerce of England, of 
an experiment which would show whether peace was 
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more advantageous to these two important classes 
than war. 

The ministers, who were succeeded by Addington 
and Hawkesbury, had ordered that French fishing- 
boats should be pursued and captured like ships of 
war. In answer to the communication made to M. 
Otto, discharging the functions of French commis- 
sioner in London, for the exchange of prisoners, com- 
munication of an order which violated every usage 
and every rule of war, M. Otto declared that he had 
received instructions to leave England, where his stay 
had become useless, but that his government would not 
take reprisals, and that the French cruisers would 
abstain from any interference with fishing-boats. In 
answer to the French commissioner's note the new 
Ministry repealed the order concerning the French 
fishermen. This abandonment of a measure which had 
given the war a character of savagery, quite unworthy 
of a civilized nation, bespoke less hostile dispositions. 
In the discussions which this matter provoked the 
English Ministry held out the prospect of a reconcilia- 
tion. As a matter of fact, one month later M. Otto 
received a note which contained an offer to send a 
plenipotentiary to Paris with authority to negotiate for 
peace. This overture was cordially responded to by 
the First Consul, who accredited M. Otto to receive 
the proposals of the English Ministers and to treat 
preliminarily. M. Otto was instructed that it was no 
ostentatious negotiations that were desired, but that 
the preliminary articles of a treaty of pacification 
should be secured. In consequence. Lord Hawkesbury 
handed to M. Otto a synopsis, written by his own hand, 
of the terms on which England would sign the peace. 
These terms exacted that France and her allies should 
cede to England her most important colonies, Egypt 
and Malta. The First Consul having refused these 
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proposals, which already previously had not been con- 
sidered acceptable, Lord Hawkesbury asked the French 
Government on what basis it was disposed to treat. 
M. Otto made the following proposals : — 

Egypt to be restored to the Porte. 

Malta to be dismantled and restored to the Order. 

The island of Ceylon to be ceded to England. 

The Cape of Good Hope and all other establish- 
ments to be restored to France and her allies. 

Portugal to be maintained in her integrity. 

The English Government haggled over these con- 
ditions, though, at the same time, it declared itself 
ready to agree as to Malta. It renounced its claim 
to Martinique, but desired to retain possession of 
Trinidad, which was a Spanish possession, and of 
Tobago, a French possession, and in this case proposed 
that the Dutch possessions of Demerara, Essequibo, 
and Berbice should be declared free ports; or as an 
alternative it offered to abandon Trinidad, but to re- 
tain the French islands of Tobago, Sainte-Lucie, to- 
gether with Demerara, Essequibo, and Berbice. 

These alternatives were embarrassing to the French 
Government, for either Spain or Holland had to be 
sacrificed. To save these powers from the loss of the 
important colonies which England demanded; the First 
Consul consented to give up Tobago, but the English 
Government refused to be satisfied with this conces- 
sion, even though M. Otto offered to add Curagoa. 

At last, after six months of negotiations, the pre- 
liminaries of peace were signed. The principal condi- 
tions were that all possessions which had belonged to 
France and her aUies should be restored to them, with 
the exception of Ceylon and Trinidad; that the Cape 
of Good Hope should be opened to the trade of both 
nations; that Egypt should be handed over to the 
Porte; that the Republic of the Ionian Islands should 
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be recognized; that Portugal should be maintained 
in her integrity; and, finally, that Malta should be 
evacuated by the English and restored to the Order; 
and that the power guaranteeing the independence 
of this island should be designated later. It was 
agreed upon that a Congress should be held at Amiens 
for the settlement of a definitive treaty, in which cer- 
tain points which had not been settled should be 
decided upon. 

The following reflections of Napoleon on the refusal 
of England to accept the peace which he had offered 
her in 1800 will be considered of great interest: 

" (i) Could the English Cabinet refuse the over- 
tures attempted by the First Consul without rendering 
itself responsible for the miseries of war? 

" (2) Was this refusal good policy, and was it in 
conformity with the interests of England? 

" (3) Was war then to be desired for France? 

" (4) What were Napoleon's interests under these 
circumstances ? 

" (i) Pitt refused to enter upon negotiations in the 
hope that by continuing the war he would force 
France to recall the House of Bourbon and to give 
Belgium back again to Austria. If these two pre- 
tensions were legitimate and just, he could with justice 
refuse peace; but if the one as well as the other were 
illegitimate and unjust, he rendered his country re- 
sponsible for the horrors of war. Now, the Republic 
had been recognized by the whole of Europe; England 
herself had recognized it when in 1796 she invested 
Lord Malmesbury with full powers to treat with the 
Directoire. This plenipotentiary had visited Paris and 
Lille in turn, and had negotiated with Charles La- 
croix, Letourneur, and Maret, ministers of the Direc- 
toire. Besides, the war had not the return of the 
Bourbons as its object. The Belgian provinces had 
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been ceded by the Emperor of Austria by the treaty o£ 
Campo-Formio, in 1797, and England had recognized 
their union to France by the negotiations of Lord 
Malmesbury at Lille. They formed a legitimate part 
of the territory of the Republic. To wish to separate 
them from her was to usurp, to rend, to dismember a 
recognized State. 

- " (2) Was Pitt's policy in this matter in conform- 
ity with the interests of England? Could he reason- 
ably hope to obtain Belgium by continuing the war? 
Would it not have been wiser to restore peace to the 
world in securing real and lasting advantages? The 
Kings of Sardinia and of Naples, the Grand-Duke of 
Tuscany, and the Pope, would have been re-established 
and consolidated on their thrones; Milan would have 
been assured to Austria; Holland, together with 
Switzerland and Genoa, would have been evacuated 
by the French. English influence might have extended 
in these countries. Egypt would have been restored to 
the Porte, and Malta to the Order. Ceylon, the Cape 
of Good Hope, and Trinidad would have assured the 
power of England in the two Indies. What a mag- 
nificent result for the campaign of 1799! These ad- 
vantages were certain; the hopes to which they were 
sacrificed were less likely of realization. The coalition 
had been victorious in 1799, in Italy, but had been 
defeated in Switzerland, Holland, and the East. 
France had just changed governments. A man whose 
military talents and knowledge had been tested had 
succeeded five persons who were in feud amongst 
themselves, and who were less than skilful. This man 
had been raised to power by the wish of the nation. 
At the mere sound of his name the Vendee submitted 
and the Russians marched to recross the Vistula. 
Lord Grenville himself admitted that even if the First 
Consul wished to give up Belgium, the French people 
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would oppose any such cession. The object of the 
war was, then, popular in France. Berlin, Vienna, 
and London might deceive themselves in 1799, the 
circumstances were then so new. Could English 
statesmen be excused for falling into the same error 
in 1800? It was probable that the campaign of 1800 
would be favourable to France, that she would re- 
conquer Italy and, in fine, that even if her success 
were problematic, England would none the less be 
obliged to pay immense subsidies for many years; 
for, in order to tear Belgium from France, the reunion 
of Austria, Russia, and Prussia would be needed, or 
at least the union of one of these powers to the coali- 
tion. Now no such result could be obtained by the 
campaign of 1800. The risks, then, of this campaign 
were not to be incurred. 

" (3) The interest of the Republic was opposed to 
the interest of England. Had she signed peace then, 
she would have done so after having lost Italy. She 
would have retrograded as the result of one doubtful 
campaign. That would have been dishonouring, and 
would have prompted all the kings to league them- 
selves against her. All the chances of the campaign 
of 1800 were in her favour. The Russians had left, 
the Vendee was pacified, the interior factions were 
under restraint, and there was absolute confidence in 
the head of the government. The Republic could only, 
and should only, make peace after having re-estab- 
lished the equilibrium of Italy. She could only play 
herself false and compromise her future by signing 
peace on any terms less advantageous than those se- 
cured at Campo-Formio. War was at that time neces- 
sary to her for the maintenance of the energy and the 
unity of the State then badly organized. The nation 
would have insisted upon a great reduction of taxa- 
tion and the disbandment of a large portion of the 
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army, so that, two years after the war, France would 
have come on to the battle-field under great disadvan- 
tages. 

" (4) Napoleon needed war. The campaigns of 
Italy, the peace of Campo-Formio, the Egyptian ex- 
pedition, the 1 8th Brumaire, the unanimous desire of 
the people to raise him to the highest post in the state 
had no doubt placed him very high. A treaty of peace 
inferior in advantages to France to the one secured 
at Campo-Formio — which would have ruined all his 
creations in Italy — would have blasted the imagina- 
tion of the French nation, and would have deprived 
him of the force necessary for the termination of the 
Revolution, and the possibility of establishing a de- 
finitive and permanent system of government. He 
saw this, and awaited the answer from London with 
impatience. The answer filled him with secret joy. 
The more the English oligarchy insulted the Republic, 
the more it was serving Napoleon's private interests, 
and he said to his minister : ' We could not have had 
a more favourable answer.' From that moment he 
saw that, having to deal with politicians so swayed by 
passion, there would be but few obstacles in the path 
towards the fulfilment of his destinies. Pitt, so dis- 
tinguished by his parliamentary talents, and his know- 
ledge of afifairs at home, was completely ignorant of 
what is called politics. As a general rule England 
knows nothing about continental affairs, and especially 
about French affairs. The glory of France was car- 
ried to the highest point, all Europe was subjected to 
her, and Lord Grenville was obliged, in a very few 
months after his insulting declamations against the 
nation, to sign a treaty of peace which was more ad- 
vantageous to us than the peace of Campo-Formio, 
inasmuch as it gave us Piedmont and Tuscany. 

" But for the assassin's dagger which threw the com- 
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mand of the army of the East into the hands of a 
man who, no doubt distinguished in many ways, was 
without mihtary genius, Egypt would have been united 
to France for ever; for both the Enghsh and the 
French agree that Abercromby would have been beaten 
if Kleber had lived. The Porte had already shown 
herself favourably disposed towards France in aban- 
doning Egypt to her. How heavily a fanatic of 
twenty years of age weighed in the balance of the 
world!" 

It is impossible not to tarry a moment over this 
brilliant epoch. Napoleon had been at the head of 
the government for barely two years, and already the 
wounds of the Republic were everywhere cicatrized. 
Finance was re-established, public instruction had been 
reorganized, the civil code had been drafted, the 
Vendee pacified, union restored to the Church, im- 
mense projects for the improvement and embellish- 
ment of Paris and the provinces by the construction 
of roads and canals were already in execution, peace 
had been re-established with the United States, with 
Austria, with Prussia, with Russia, Bavaria, the 
Porte, and with the Barbary Regencies, with Naples, 
Spain and Portugal, and all these treaties were 
crowned by the preliminaries signed with England. 
In consequence a solemn fete throughout the whole 
territory of the Republic was ordained, to be cele- 
brated on the i8th Brumaire following, the anniver- 
sary of the happy day from which so many benefac- 
tions dated. 

During the first eight days which followed the sig- 
nature of the preliminary clauses of peace with Eng- 
land, the respective plenipotentiaries were nominated: 
Joseph Bonaparte, negotiator of the treaty of Lune- 
ville, and of the Concordat, for France, and Lord 
Cornwallis for England. 
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The English plenipotentiary arrived in Paris a 
month later. Some preliminary conferences took 
place. It could be seen from these pourparlers that 
the question which would give the most trouble, and 
which, as a matter of fact, was the pretext of a rup- 
ture a year later, was that of Malta. The only point 
which seemed a matter for discussion was the designa- 
tion of the third power which should guarantee the 
independence of this island; this question was fre- 
quently transformed during the progress of the 
Amiens Congress. 

The first conferences opened at the beginning of 
December, 1801. Spain and the Batavian Republic 
intervened in the negotiations. Spain was represented 
by Chevalier d'Azzara, Spanish ambassador, and the 
Batavian Republic by M. Schimmelpenninck, plenipo- 
tentiary minister, both accredited to Paris. These two 
ministers were witnesses rather than principals. Che- 
valier d'Azzara did not come to Amiens nor take any 
part in the discussions until towards the end of Janu- 
ary, 1802. The English Cabinet, which had wished to 
force the admission of an English plenipotentiary on 
the Congress at Luneville, protested against the inter- 
vention of the Dutch and Spanish representatives in 
the Amiens negotiations, alleging the influence exer- 
cised by the French Cabinet over Holland and Spain. 
This pretension, which appears to have been put for- 
ward only for what it was worth, was not maintained 
by Lord Cornwallis. The protocol of the conferences 
was held alternately at the houses of the French and 
the English Minister, and in the French language. 
The first pourparlers turned on the question of Malta, 
and it seemed as if the English Ministry regretted 
having simplified it. The British plenipotentiary ap- 
peared to be strongly interested in the future fate of 
this island. He desired that its protection should be 
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assured by a large foreign garrison. He asked that 
if the French language were maintained in Malta, 
English should also be spoken. The French plenipo- 
tentiary asked that the Order of Malta should be 
converted into a hospitable Order, instead of being 
re-established as a religious and military Order, that 
the fortifications of the island should be levelled, and 
that it should become a great lazaretto, open to all 
nations trading in the East and on the Mediterranean. 
The English plenipotentiary refused to consent to the 
destruction of the fortifications, because one clause of 
the preHminaries stipulated that the island should be 
restored in its existing state. 

Since the discussion was not limited to the one point 
in the preliminary articles which remained to be set- 
tled, that is to say the designation of the power to 
which the protection of Malta should be assigned, the 
scruples which the English Cabinet affected, and its 
respect for the letter of the preliminaries, in so far 
as this island was concerned, were in contradiction 
with the tricks of every kind which it imagined for 
the purpose of misrepresenting its spirit. But the Eng- 
lish Government had secret motives, afterwards un- 
masked by the rupture of the Peace of Amiens, for 
refusing to allow the dismantling of Malta. This 
question was turned about in every direction and dis- 
cussed with a care and a minuteness which ought to 
have brought about an immediate understanding. But 
instead of that, difficulties kept cropping up, not only 
on this particular article but on some other points in 
the treaty under consideration. 

At last, after long and laborious negotiations, in 
the course of which the shrewdness and the modera- 
tion of the French plenipotentiary were more than 
once put to the test, the treaty was signed. The same 
hand which had so judiciously directed the conferences 
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of the peace of Luneville, signed the maritime pacifica- 
tion at Amiens. 

The definitive treaty confirmed the stipulations of 
which the preHminaries had laid down the basis. 
There was a derogation in favour of Holland, who 
obtained the restitution of the Cape of Good Hope. 

The Maltese question, so obstinately discussed, was 
evaded rather than resolved. Malta was to be handed 
over to the order of St. John of Jerusalem. Neither 
French nor English was to be the insular language; 
there was to be a Maltese tongue. The British troops 
were to evacuate the island in the space of three 
months. Half the garrison was to be composed of 
Maltese, The King of Naples was to be invited to 
furnish two thousand men to complete it. Malta was 
to be placed under the protection and under the war- 
ranty of France, England, Austria, Spain, Russia, and 
Prussia. Its neutrality was to be proclaimed. 

M. Dupuy, former intendant of the Isle of France, 
who had governed this colony during nine years, in 
troubled times, and had succeeded in preserving it to 
France, was secretary to the French legation. His 
co-operation on the treaty was rewarded with a place 
as Councillor of State, and afterwards by his admis- 
sion to the Senate. His wife was one of the ladies of 
the Queen of Naples, and his eldest daughter was 
afterwards married by the Emperor to M. d'Aude- 
narde, one of the Empress's equerries. 

The son of Minister Portalis was attached to the 
legation of Amiens, as he had been to that of Lune- 
ville. In the interval between the two treaties he had 
married a young lady of Holstein, in whose house 
his father had found refuge during the proscription 
under which he fell on the i8th Fructidor. 

Lord Cornwallis, Minister of England at the Con- 
gress, was a fine old man of about sixty-eight, tall, 
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with a noble face, and with open and kindly manners. 
He fully justified his reputation for fair-dealing at 
Amiens. His first secretary of legation was a Mr. 
Merry, who appears to have been attached to him by 
the ofifiice in Downing Street to attenuate the effects 
of his very military frankness. This secretary was a 
man difficult to deal with, full of English reserve. His 
troublesome carriage contrasted with the frank and 
conciliating ways of the English plenipotentiary. In 
spite of quibbles over words, the old routine of Eng- 
lish diplomacy, the length and obscurity of the notes, 
and the multiplicity of the incidents created, the two 
ministers agreed very well together. That was not 
always Mr. Merry's fault, and Lord Cornwallis had 
more than once to impose his authority. 

The following act of fair play was the worthy ter- 
mination of this estimable minister's mission. The 
protocol of the last sitting had been closed, the defini- 
tive treaty had been agreed upon, and parole had been 
exchanged for the signature, a ceremony which was 
to be solemnly carried out at the Town-hall on the 
following day. In the night which preceded the day 
of signing, a courier from London brought Lord 
Cornwallis orders to modify in favour of England 
certain provisions of the treaty relating to the balance 
of sum.s due for the subsistence and maintenance of the 
prisoners. Lord Cornwallis had declared to Joseph 
Bonaparte that nothing that might happen should in- 
terfere with the signing of the peace. And though at 
the moment of signing he received from his govern- 
ment orders to claim a balance in favour of England, 
he considered his honour pledged, and declared that 
he would not go back on what he had promised. 

At eleven o'clock on the morning of the 15th of 
March, detachments of infantry and cavalry marched 
to the houses of the plenipotentiaries and escorted 
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their carriages to the Town-hall, to the sound of mili- 
tary music, and amidst the acclamations of a large 
crowd. The plenipotentiaries were received by the 
mayor and his deputies, and were congratulated by 
the prefect and the authorities. At last, when, on the 
order of the French Minister, it was announced that 
peace was about to be signed, the doors were thrown 
open, and an orderly crowd streamed in. The pleni- 
potentiaries then signed with due solemnity and em- 
braced each other with such an effusion of cordiality 
that the rooms of the Town-hall re-echoed with ap- 
plause, and more than one looker-on was moved with 
emotion. In the evening the town was illuminated, 
and a theatrical performance was given in aid of the 
poor. 

It fell to M. Dupuy to carry the treaty to Paris. 
A half-hour after his arrival the cannon of the 
Invalides announced the news. Peace was proclaimed 
on the squares and places with the customary solem- 
nities. 

It was during the negotiations of Amiens that, at 
one of the conferences, the English Minister hinted 
at a proposal to recognize the First Consul as King of 
France. This was no longer what Lord Grenville had 
said in 1800. The new English Minister had under- 
stood that the recall of the princes of the ancient 
dynasty was an easy matter, but that, as to restoring 
them to their thrones, that would have been fraught 
with as much difficulty to their auxiliaries as to the 
man who should recall them, and that by its very 
nature such a service would have rendered them sus- 
picious of him. The prejudices as well as the preten- 
sions of those around them, the new interests which 
had arisen, the revolution that had taken place in 
men's minds, the new forms of government, the mih- 
tary system, did not all these things conspire against 
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a durable re-establishment of the House of Bourbon 
on the throne of France? 

Napoleon, however, paid no attention to this hint. 
He did not wish to reign by the grace of a foreign 
nation and by no means stood in need of such per- 
mission. When, two years later, the throne was once 
more raised in France, he was made emperor, and 
not king; this reign could not be a continuation of 
the reign of the Bourbons. A new era had dawned, 
the face of Europe was changed. It was not a royal 
monarchy that Napoleon proposed to restore, it was 
a constitutional monarchy that he desired to found. 

General peace, that peace which the coalition had 
steadily refused to grant to his desire, could not do 
otherwise than bring with it a completion of institu- 
tions which had only been temporary. The times 
rendered a dictatorship necessary, and allowed only of 
temporary measures destined to make way for a sys- 
tem of government adapted to the requirements of 
the epoch, and which no man better than Napoleon 
could define and establish. I take a real pleasure in 
mentioning, in this connection, that in a sitting of the 
Chamber of Deputies, on the 3rd of March, 1827, 
General Sebastiani, speaking on a petition relating to 
the re-establishment of the jury-system in Corsica, 
gave the Imperial Government the credit of having 
suspended, not destroyed, the institution of trial by 
jury in this department, and added that in general it 
had only taken temporary measures which it was one 
day to abolish. 

The English and French ministers kept house 
splendidly. We were invited to the houses of both in 
turns. M. Schimmelpenninck gave tea-parties, of 
which his wife and eldest daughter did the honours. 
Madame Schimmelpenninck had left a certain reputa- 
tion for beauty in Paris. She knew how to unite the 
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domestic virtues and the duties of a good mother withj 
her worldly successes. Her daughter was then six- 
teen years old. She had a charming face, and at- 
tracted all the young men of the legation by her can- 
dour and her modesty. All in this family breathed 
the spirit of patriarchal simplicity. 

It was sometimes necessary to send couriers to 
Paris and to London to procure additional information 
on important points in the negotiations. During the 
short intervals between their departure and return we 
made several excursions in the Somme department. 
We visited the sea at Saint Valery, and inspected the 
cloth and carpet factories at Abbeville. 

Lord Cornwallis used to take horse-exercise every 
day on the Paris road. He was usually accompanied 
by his natural son, Captain Nightingale, whom he had 
introduced by this name. His son. Lord Brome, and 
his son-in-law, Colonel Singleton, came to stay with 
him for some time. After dinner Lord Cornwallis 
and Captain Nightingale used to retire to his lord- 
ship's chamber, and spend the rest of the evening in 
drinking, according to the English custom. 

Lord Cornwallis returned to London two days after 
the treaty had been signed. Before leaving Amiens 
he paid a compliment to the industries of this town, 
purchasing some pieces of velveteen at different fac- 
tories there, to take back to England as a proof of our 
superiority. He left behind him the reputation of a 
man worthy of all respect by the probity and eleva- 
tion of his character. He looked on his participation 
in the treaty as the last act of a long and honourable 
career, and congratulated himself on having closed his 
public life with a pacific mission. Nevertheless, some 
time later, he accepted the government of India, where 
he died shortly after his arrival. 

The French Minister had taken up his abode in the 
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house of M. de Folleville, formerly member of the 
constituent assembly, where he had drawn attention 
to himself, amongst the members of the Right, by his 
extreme views. Madame de Folleville, who was then 
in middle life, had been remarkably beautiful. Hav- 
ing lost a son whom she idolized, she placed his em- 
balmed body under her bed, in the extremity of her 
regret. Her daughter married General Musnier, who 
commanded the Somme department. Madame de 
Folleville had received a man's education. She rode, 
fenced, and swam with the greatest courage. This 
masculine education had not, however, made her lose 
the distinctive qualities of her sex, gentleness and 
modesty. 

M. Quinette, the Prefect of the department, used 
to give evening parties, at which a large and brilliant 
company assembled. The mayor, M. Debray, used 
also to do the honours of his house with considerable 
good grace. We were invited one day to hear the 
reading of an unpublished song, called " L'Ouvroir," 
taken from the poem, " Vert-Vert." This song, which 
had been found amongst the author's papers, was 
recited by one of his relations, whose snuffling voice 
by no means enhanced its beauties. It seemed inferior 
to other songs in Cresset's poem, though it also bore 
the impress of his flow of language and of his facil- 
ity of style. No doubt this song had been suppressed 
by its author, who was the best judge and the one 
least open to suspicion. I believe that since then it 
has been published. This episode reminded us that 
we were in the land of a man to whom Amiens is 
justly proud to have given birth. 

It was during the course of the Congress, in the 
month of January, 1802, that we heard of the marriage 
of Mademoiselle Hortense de Beauharnais, daughter 
of Madame Bonaparte, to Louis Bonaparte, after- 
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wards King of Holland. This marriage was against 
the wishes of both parties, whose affections were placed 
elsewhere. Shortly before the expedition to Egypt, 
Louis Bonaparte at that time aide-de-camp to his bro- 
ther, being on a visit to his sister Caroline, at Ma- 
dame Campan's pension, at St. Germain, frequently 
met there one of his sister's friends Mile. E. de Beau- 
harnais, and fell deeply in love with her. When he 
received orders to leave for Toulon, there to await the 
departure of the expedition, he was filled with deep 
regret at being torn from the person he loved. Ber- 
nadotte's prank, in hoisting the tricolour flag over the 
house which he occupied as French ambassador, which 
aroused the whole population of Vienna, delayed the 
departure of General Bonaparte, the Directoire fear- 
ing that this incident might rekindle war on the Con- 
tinent. It was in the meanwhile that Mademoiselle 
E. de Beauharnais allowed herself to be married to 
Lavalette, aide-de-camp to the commander-in-chief, on 
the eve of Napoleon's departure to Egypt. 

On his return from the Marengo campaign. Made- 
moiselle Hortense de Beauharnais was proposed to 
Louis Bonaparte, who, filled with his first love, at first 
refused this union. To avoid it, he asked to go to 
Prussia, with the intention of following the manoeuvres 
at Potsdam. He afterwards followed at the head of 
the 5th regiment of dragoons, to which he had been 
appointed colonel, the army corps which General Beau- 
clerc, his brother-in-law, had been ordered to lead 
into Portugal. An affection, which afterwards degen- 
erated into an incurable disease, obliged him to take 
the waters at Bareges. On his return he gave his 
consent to his marriage with Hortense de Beauharnais, 
who on her side only entered in upon it with reluctance. 

Malevolence found in this union the pretext for a 
black calumny. Madame Louis Bonaparte gave birth 
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to a son ten months after her marriage. The partiality 
of the First Consul for this child strengthened the lying 
rumours, which in spite of their proved absurdity, may 
have contributed to trouble the union of the two 
spouses, as much, perhaps, as their want of sympathy 
and the divergence of their tastes. 

Madame Bonaparte had anxiously desired this mar- 
riage. She hoped by increasing the number of bonds 
which attached her to Napoleon to render more diffi- 
cult a divorce which her sterility constantly prompted 
her to fear. The churches not yet having been re- 
opened, the nuptial ceremony was celebrated in the 
drawing-room of the house in the Rue de la Victoire, 
Cardinal Caprara giving the religious benediction to 
the two spouses. The marriage of the Murats, which 
had not been consecrated by the Church, was blessed 
at the same time. It is said that the First Consul 
would not take advantage of this opportunity to sanc- 
tify his union with Josephine, to whom he had only 
been civilly married. His subsequent divorce drew 
attention to an incident which passed unnoticed at the 
time of its occurrence. 



CHAPTER II 

THE reader will pardon me for having spoken at 
such length on my first initiation to a know- 
ledge of a period of history which occupied my 
entire attention, and the magnificent commencement 
of which, marked by the most important transactions 
of this new era — the continental peace, the Concordat, 
and the maritime peace — was amongst my most inter- 
esting memories, for the special reason that I had 
been directly connected with it. The proclamation of 
the general peace coincided with the date of my admis- 
sion into the confidence of Napoleon, and the day from 
which my lot began to be bound up with his destiny. 
Like so many others of the same period I experienced 
the magnetic influence which this powerful genius 
exercised over all those who approached him. As a 
satellite I was faithful to the impulse I had received, 
and the sun in whose sphere of attraction I have never 
ceased to revolve had for its device "Nee pluribus 
impar/' a device which, in this case, was no flatterer, 
but the strictest expression of truth. 

I returned to Paris with Joseph Bonaparte towards 
the end of March, 1802. He took me aside one day, 
and told me that the First Consul wished to see me, 
and would receive me at the Tuileries on the morrow. 
He confided to me that the head of the State had 
decided to attach me to his Cabinet; that he was 
dissatisfied with Bourrienne, and that as soon as I had 
familiarized myself with his work he would dismiss 
him, and that I should occiipy his place. 

I saw in this proposal the fresh proof of the assid- 
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uous kindness of Joseph Bonaparte, and his desire to 
promote my welfare, but at the same time I was per- 
plexed. I begged him to dissuade the First Consul 
from this project, alleging that I did not feel myself at 
all capable of filling the post for which he intended 
me, and confessed that I feared the loss of my inde- 
pendence. 

Joseph Bonaparte said everything that the affection 
with which he honoured me could suggest to him, 
persuading me not to throw away the opportunity of 
advancement and fortune which his friendship had 
procured for me. I remember that General Berna- 
dotte, who was present, added his persuasions to those 
of Joseph Bonaparte, to make me change my mind, 
pointing out to me the happiness of a life with so 
great a man, where I should be the constant witness 
of the inspirations of his genius. He seemed to lack 
words to express the admiration and devotion which 
he appeared to feel for the First Consul. 

On the morning of the second of April Joseph 
Bonaparte gave me a letter from General Duroc, who 
wrote to tell me that the First Consul could receive 
me at five o'clock in the afternoon of that day. I 
was obliged to accept an invitation which was really 
a command. General Duroc conducted me to Madame 
Bonaparte, who received me with exquisite grace and 
politeness. She was kind enough to talk to me of the 
business which had brought me to the Tuileries. I 
was encouraged by her kindness to tell her the objec- 
tions I felt to a gilded chain. She succeeded in making 
me agree to remain three years only with the First 
Consul. I should be free to retire at the end of that 
time, and she assured me that the First Consul would 
reward me with an honourable post, and further 
undertook to gain his consent to this arrangement. 

I mention this circumstance to show with what 
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cleverness she could enter into the sentiments of others, 
and appear to share their illusions. On reflection I 
had no reason to hope that the First Consul would 
agree to a transaction of this kind, or would, indeed, 
approve of my dictating terms. Madame Bonaparte 
did me the honour to say that I must be her guest at 
dinner that night. A moment, after, Madame Louis 
Bonaparte entered the drawing-room, and the conver- 
sation became general. In the meanwhile time was 
passing. At last, at about seven o'clock, the sound of 
hurried steps on the staircase, which led to the room 
in which we were sitting, announced the arrival of 
the First Consul. Madame Bonaparte introduced me 
to him. He condescended to receive me with a kind- 
ness which at once dissipated the respectful awe in 
which I stood. He walked rapidly into the dining- 
room, whither I followed Madame Bonaparte and her 
daughter. Madame Bonaparte made me sit next her. 
The First Consul spoke to me several times during 
dinner, which only lasted twenty minutes. He spoke 
of my studies, and of Palissot, with a kindness and a 
simplicity which put me entirely at my ease, and 
showed me how gentle and simple this man, who 
bore on hjs forehead and in his eyes the mark of such 
imposing superiority, was in his private life. 

When I returned to the drawing-room we found 
General Davout. The First Consul walked up and 
down the room with him, conversing, and a quarter 
of an hour later disappeared in the staircase from 
which he had come, without having spoken to me on 
the matter for which he had ordered my attendance. 

I remained with Madame Bonaparte until eleven 
o'clock. I had asked her to be so good as to tell me 
whether I should go away, thinking that I had been 
forgotten. She told me to remain, and assured me 
that the First Consul would send for me. True enough, 
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a footman came to fetch me. I followed him down a 
long passage to a staircase by which we reached a 
little door, at which he knocked. There was a wicket 
in this door which I examined with curiosity. My 
state of mind was such that I seemed to be outside the 
place of eternal imprisonment, and involuntarily I 
raised my eyes, to see whether I could not read over 
the door that inscription of Dante's, " Lasciate ogni 
speranza voi che entrate . . ." 

An usher, who had looked through the wicket, 
opened the door after some words with the footman, 
and I was shown into a small drawing-room, poorly 
lighted. Whilst I was being announced I cast a 
rapid glance around the room, being anxious to 
acquaint myself with what was to be my prison. The 
furniture consisted of some chairs covered with green 
morocco, and a very luxurious roll-top writing table, 
which was loaded with gilt bronze ornaments, and 
inlaid with rose-wood mosaics representing various 
musical instruments. I afterwards learned that these 
pieces of furniture had belonged to Louis XVI. It was 
subsequently sent to the garde-meuble as useless. A 
low bookcase ran round one side of the room. Some 
papers were scattered on the top. 

I was announced, and immediately afterwards was 
ushered into a room, where I saw the First Consul, 
seated behind a writing-table. A three-branched 
flambeau, covered with a shade, cast a strong light 
on the table. The rest of the room was in the shade 
broken only by the light from the fire on the hearth. 

The First Consul's back was toward me, and he was 
occupied in reading a paper, and finished reading it 
without taking notice of my entrance. He then turned 
round on his chair toward me. I had remained stand- 
ing at the door of his cabinet, and on seeing him turn 
round I approached him. After having examined me 
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for a moment with a piercing glance, which would 
have greatly intimidated me if I had seen it there for 
the first time, he told me that he wished to attach me 
to his service, and asked me if I felt myself strong 
enough to undertake the task which he proposed to 
confide to me, 

I answered him with some embarrassment, with the 
commonplace remark that I was not very sure of my- 
self, but that I would do all in my power to justify 
his confidence. I kept my objections to myself, be- 
cause I knew that he would not like them, and, besides, 
the way in which he had received me at dinner had 
considerably weakened them. 

He did not seem dissatisfied with my answer, for he 
rose from his seat and came up to me smiling, rather 
sardonically, it is true, and pulled my ear, which I 
knew to be a sign of favour. He then said to me, 
" Very well, come back to-morrow morning at seven, 
and come straight here." 

That was all the conversation which preceded my 
admission into this sanctuary, which I imagined as a 
sort of place from which nothing but invisible oracles 
proceeded, accompanied by lightning and thunder. 

Such was the very simple investiture which I 
received for a post, the responsibility of which seemed , 
so terrible that, when it was proposed to me, I could 
only think of it with terror. After this short audience, 
and this laconic dialogue, the First Consul made a sign 
with his hand which I took for an order to withdraw, 
and left me, to go into an adjoining drawing-room, 
where, no doubt, some business awaited him. Slightly 
reassured by the simplicity of this commencement I 
went back the way I had come, preceded by my guide, 
who had waited for me outside the door. Nothing 
but solitude and silence reigned in the dimly-lighted 
corridors through which I passed. I met nobody on 
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my way out, except a sentry placed at the gate of the 
inner court. 

I went back to the Hotel Marbeuf, where Joseph 
Bonaparte was then living. He had gone to bed, but 
I sent my card up to him, and told him what had 
happened. He gave me fresh encouragement, and I 
returned to the apartment which I occupied in the 
house. I was in a very anxious state of mind, and 
felt little disposed for sleep. I stood in need of the 
calm of the night to reflect on what had happened to 
me that day, so fruitful to me in unexpected events. 
I went over in my mind my introduction to Madame 
Bonaparte and to the First Consul, the simplicity of 
their home life, that simple and familiar dinner, and 
my reception in the evening. My ideas were confused 
in my head. I could not accustom myself to the 
thought that I was irresistibly led on towards the goal 
which I had desired, and that I found myself destined 
for a future the perspective of which was so different 
from the one I had imagined. 

I was then twenty-four years of age. What did 
fortune want with me, who asked nothing of her? No 
doubt this change of condition was advantageous, but 
should I be fitted for my new position? Was I not 
putting my neck into an iron yoke, which I should 
not be able to bear? I was in that state of perplexity 
which always besets a man in his passage from the 
known to the unknown. These reflections kept me 
awake. 

I got up before daybreak, and made my way to the 
Tuileries, arriving there before the appointed hour. 
I rather feared that I should not be able to find my 
way in the intricacies of the palace, and that I should 
have difficulty in explaining to the sentries who I was, 
and was very much surprised at the ease with which I 
made my way to the door through which I had passed 
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the previous evening, and which I recognized by the 
wicket in it. As soon as he saw me the usher showed 
me into the Cabinet, which was empty. 

The First Consul was in his drawing-room with the 
Minister of Finance, M. Gaudin, who afterwards be- 
came Due de Gaeta. I sat down at a table which stood 
in the embrasure of a window, and waited for nearly 
two hours for the return of the First Consul. He 
arrived at last, holding a paper in his hand. Without 
appearing to pay any attention to my presence in his 
study, just as if I had always been there, and had 
always occupied the same place, he dictated a note for 
the Minister of Finance, with such volubility that I 
could hardly understand or take down half of what 
he was dictating. Without asking me whether I had 
heard him or whether I had finished writing, he took 
the paper away from me, and would not let me read 
it over, and, on my remarking it was an unintelligible 
scribble, he said it was on a matter well known to the 
Minister, who would easily be able to make it out, and, 
so saying, he went back to the drawing-room. 

I never knew if M. Gaudin was able to decipher 
my writing. I feared that the paper might be sent 
back to me, and that I might be asked to explain what 
I had written, which would have been quite impossible. 
I never heard any more about it. 

The First Consul returned almost immediately. He 
sent for General Duroc, and ordered him to have 
rooms prepared for me in the palace, and to invite me 
to the table of the ladies and aides-de-camp in service, 
over which the General presided. 

Just then Bourrienne entered the room, and seemed 
surprised to find me there. It was the first time that 
I had seen him in the First Consul's study. The First 
Consul told him to have a table arranged for himself 
in the outside room, and to give the table in the 
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window, where I had written the note from dictation, 
up to me. Bourrienne had been in ignorance of my 
introduction into the First Consul's cabinet. At first 
he examined me with curiosity, giving me a cold 
salute, but his manner soon became more friendly. 
General Duroc took me away to lunch, and we sep- 
arated from .Bourrienne. I afterwards learned that 
he was accustomed to take his meals in his private 
rooms. I returned to the study after lunch. 

The First Consul came back late, and spent almost 
the whole day receiving people in his drawing-room, 
so that I had plenty of time to think over my new 
position, and to occupy myself with Bourrienne's 
arrangements and my own. 

Before continuing my story, I will trace the portrait 
of Napoleon as I saw him at this time. 

He was then in the enjoyment of vigorous health. 
He had recently been cured of an internal disease, 
from which he had begun to suffer greatly during the 
second year of the Consulate. This suffering was 
caused by an inveterate cutaneous affection, which had 
been driven into the system by the remedies he 
had taken, and of which the skilful doctor, Corvisart, 
had just relieved him. I have heard it said that during 
the siege of Toulon one of the gunners of a battery 
where Napoleon was, was killed. It was important that 
the firing should not slacken. Napoleon took the ram- 
mer and loaded the cannon several times. Some days 
later he was covered with a very malignant itching skin 
disease. He tried to remember when and where he 
could have caught this disease. It was then discovered 
that the artilleryman, from whose burning hand Napo- 
leon had taken the rammer, was infected. In the care- 
lessness of youth, and being entirely absorbed in his 
work, he had neglected to undergo any treatment. He 
contented himself with some remedies which only 
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caused the outward signs of the disease to disappear, 
but the poison had been driven into his system, 
and caused great damage. This was the reason, 
it was added, of the extreme thinness and poor, weak 
look of Napoleon during the campaigns in Italy and 
Egypt. 

In the second year of the Consulate, as his health 
grew worse and worse each day, he thought it neces- 
sary to undergo serious treatment. General Lannes 
urged him to consult Doctor Corvisart. The General's 
father-in-law brought Corvisart, who was his doctor 
and friend, to La Malmaison. Napoleon entrusted his 
case to the doctor. Corvisart treated him with blisters, 
and prescribed a regimen which, in conjunction with 
the treatment, produced the best results. The more 
Napoleon got to know Corvisart the more highly he 
esteemed him, and when he became Emperor he 
attached him to his person, as his first and only medi- 
cal adviser. 

Napoleon was at that time moderately stout. His 
stoutness was increased later on by the frequent use 
of baths, which he took to refresh himself after his 
fatigues. It may be mentioned that he had taken the 
habit of bathing himself every day at irregular hours, 
a practice which he considerably modified when it 
was pointed out by his doctor that the frequent use of 
hot baths, and the time he spent in them, were weak- 
ening, and would predispose to obesity. 

Napoleon was of mediocre stature, (about five feet 
two inches), and well built, though the bust was rather 
long. His head was big and tjie_skun_Jargely_deyel;i ^ 
oped. His neck was short and his shoulders broad. 
The size of his chest bespoke a robust constitution, 
less robust, however, than his mind. His legs were 
well shaped, his foot was small and well formed. His 
hand, and he was rather proud of it, was delicate, and 
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plump, with tapering fingers. His forehead was high 
and broad, his eyes gray, penetrating and wonderfully 
mobile; his nose was straight and well shaped. His 
teeth were fairly good, the mouth perfectly modelled, 
the upper lip slightly drawn down toward the corner 
of the mouth, and the chin slightly prominent. His 
skin was smooth and his complexion pale, but of a 
pallor which denoted a good circulation of the blood. 
His very fine chestnut hair, which, until the time of 
the expedition to Egypt, he had worn long, cut square 
and covering his ears, was clipped short. The hair 
was thin on the upper part of the head, and left bare 
his forehead, the seat of such lofty thoughts. The 
shape of his face and the ensemble of his features were 
remarkably regular. In one word, his head and his 
bust were in no way inferior in nobility and dignity to 
the most beautiful bust which antiquity has bequeathed 
to us. 

Of this portrait, which in its principal features 
underwent little alteration in the last years of his 
reign, I will add some particulars furnished by my long 
intimacy with him. When excited by any violent 
passion bis face assumed an even terrible expression. 
A sort of rotary movement very visibly produced itself 
on his forehead and between his eyebrows; his eyes 
flashed fire ; his nostrils dilated, swollen with the inner 
storm. But these transient movements, whatever their 
cause may have been, in no way brought disorder to 
his mind. He seemed to be able to control at will these 
explosions, which, by the way, as time went on, became 
less and less frequent. His head remained cool. The 
blood never went to it, flowing back to the heart. In 
ordinary life his expression was calm, meditative, and 
gently grave. When in a good humour, or when 
anxious to please, his expression was sweet and 
caressing, and his face was lighted up by a most beau- 
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tiful smile. Amongst familiars his laugh was loud 
and mocking. 

The stoutness, which grew upon him in the last 
years of his reign, developed his trunk more than the 
lower part of his body, a circumstance which made 
people say after his fall that his bust gave the idea 
of an imposing and majestic monument, the pedestal 
of which was not at all proportioned to its greatness. 

My portrait of Napoleon would be incomplete did I 
not mention the hat, without trimming or lace, which 
was ornamented by a little tricolour cockade, fastened 
with a black silk cord, and the gray surtout which 
covered the simple uniform of colonel of his guard. 
This hat and this surtout, which became historical with 
him, shone in the midst of the coats covered with gold 
and silver embroidery which were worn by his gen- 
erals, and the civil and military officers of his house- 
hold. 

The contradictory opinions pronounced by Napo- 
leon's schoolmasters, or school inspectors, go to prove 
that as a boy he gave no signs of what he was to be 
one day. As a matter of fact, it was not until he left 
the military school that he gave himself up with ardour 
to study. He has often told me that since that date 
he has constantly worked sixteen hours a day. Never- 
theless he already had within him the germs of the 
qualities which were brought out by education, and 
which, under the influence of events, developed to the 
highest degree. These dominating qualities were 
pride, and a sentiment of his dignity, a warlike in- 
stinct, a genius for form, the love of order and of 
discipline. As a child an unjust and humiliating pun- 
ishment distressed him to the point of injuring his 
health. A gratuitous insult to his father's name pro- 
voked him to demand a reparation by arms, even at 
the cost of the loss of his career. He was then about 
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fourteen years old. At the same age, during the 
winter of 1783- 1784, at the head of his comrades, he 
collected the snow which had fallen abundantly in the 
court of the school at Brienne, and used it to construct 
forts and redoubts, which were then besieged under 
his orders — snowballs and cannon-balls of ice being 
used as projectiles — he was at one and the same time 
engineer and general. 

Arriving at the Paris Military School at the age of 
sixteen he found this school used to a system of prodi- 
gality and laxity which shocked his precocious mind. 
On this occasion he addressed a memorandum to the 
sub-principal, in which he indicated a plan of reform, 
the principal points of which he afterwards applied to 
the schools of Fontainebleau, Saint-Cyr, and Saint- 
Germain. One holiday at Brienne, being charged with 
the direction of a performance of the tragedy of 
Caesar's death, he endeavoured to keep order at the 
theatre. The wife of the college porter, who had no 
ticket of admission, thinking herself authorized by 
her position of servant of the house, made a disturb- 
ance at the door, trying to push in in spite of the order 
given. She drew down on her head a sharp rebuke 
from the officer Bonaparte, which at once re-estab- 
lished order : " Remove this woman, who brings into 
our midst the licence of the camp." 

Those who knew Napoleon in his youth agree in 
saying that his nature was gentle, reserved, and pen- 
sive; that he had little taste for noisy pleasures, and 
more inclination for the sciences than for accomplish- 
ments. He did, however, it is said, sacrifice to the 
muses. There are, we are assured, some pieces of 
poetry of his in existence, but these are only short, and 
are mere attempts. I have never heard that he admit- 
ted writing them. 

On this point, I may add that I have more than 
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once had the opportunity of hearing him express him- 
self on the art of poetry in general. With the excep- 
tion of true poetry, in which he recognized the 
elevation of ideas united to a brilliancy of style, he 
looked on versification as a frivolous occupation, which 
caused a great and useless waste of time. The mechan- 
ism of poetry, the restraint of the hemistich and the 
rhyme, were not at all suited to the abandon and 
vivacity of his ideas. Napoleon was a born poet. His 
vast thoughts, the originality of his speech and his 
style, his proclamations, testify to a strong and fruitful 
imagination. As with Plato, there was more poetry 
in his prose than in the verses of many poets, and like 
Plato also, he would have been disposed to conduct, 
crowned with flowers, every poet over the frontier of 
the Republic. 

I have had in my hands a little pocket-book, the 
keeping of which he had entrusted to me. This pocket- 
book contained his principal papers. His certificate 
of baptism, his contract of marriage, some letters, and 
a few sheets of paper, on which thoughts and short 
compositions, all in prose, were written. No traces 
of any attempt at poetry existed. This, however, is 
not a proof that he never wrote poetry. This makes 
me speak of an article which appeared some years 
ago in the "Revue des Deux-Mondes," which an- 
nounced the discovery of papers containing the youth- 
ful productions of Napoleon, partly in his handwriting. 

The story of this discovery seems to me to resemble 
a good deal the trick of the novelist who tries to excite 
public curiosity by stating that his manuscript was 
found in some old ruin, or in some vault, which had 
not been entered for centuries. I may recall that 
according to this story the papers had been confided 
to Cardinal Fesch, (who was certainly not the confi- 
dant that Napoleon would have chosen), that the 
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cardinal handed them over to a priest of his diocese 
when he left Lyons, that this priest abandoned the box 
in which they were locked up, that a grocer bought 
this box, and so on. It is a highly improbable tale. 

Having thus digressed on the childhood and early 
youth of Napoleon, I must not let the occasion pass 
to mention what was one of the leading traits of his 
moral character. I mean the respect which he always 
showed for his parents and for his great-uncle, the 
archdeacon Lucien, who became, after the death of 
his nephew, Charles Bonaparte, the head of the family. 
Napoleon was fifteen years old when his father, who 
had brought him to France at the age of ten, died at 
Montpellier. The letters which he wrote to his mother 
and to his great-uncle on that occasion show the 
sorrow which he felt at this loss. 

Napoleon had almost always been separated from 
his father, and knew him but little. Charles Bona- 
parte had not been able to look after the education of 
his children. He had entrusted that duty to Madame 
Bonaparte, a woman of strong character, who had 
fulfilled her maternal duties with a tender and severe 
solicitude. She had inspired her children with no 
sentiments but such as were elevated and generous, 
and whilst developing their good natural characters 
had been careful to remove from them all examples 
which might have tainted their innocence. 

It was in 1787, whilst at the Paris Military School, 
that Napoleon lost his father, who died in the arms of 
his son Joseph. Abbe Fesch, who afterwards became 
a cardinal, and Madame de Permon, mother of the 
Duchesse d'Abrantes, were present. Charles Bona- 
parte told his son that he wished him to give up the 
military career which kept him separated from his 
family, and would be pleased to see him return to 
Corsica to take his place. He recommended his six 
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other sons to his care, mentioning each one by name, 
and made him promise that he would be a father to 
them as far as his age would allow. Joseph was then 
seventeen years old. 

In 1802 the municipal councillors of Montpellier 
voted the erection of a monument to the memory of 
Charles Bonaparte. Napoleon thanked the councillors 
for their good intentions, but, considering that his 
father's death had taken place eighteen years before, 
replied to their proposal with the words, " If I had 
lost my father yesterday it would be proper and 
natural that I should accompany my regrets with 
some high mark of respect, but this occurrence took 
place nearly twenty years ago, and is therefore not 
one of public interest." If he refused this homage it 
was chiefly because he saw it was intended rather 
for his personal glory than in honour of the memory 
of his father. Louis Bonaparte has since had the 
body of his father exhumed and transported to his 
Saint-Leu estate, where a monument has been erected. 

Napoleon went to see his family in Corsica at the 
time he was artillery lieutenant at Valence. It was 
then long since his uncle, the archdeacon Lucien, 
crippled with gout, had been forced to take to his 
bed. Touched by the sight of his suffering, young 
Bonaparte, who was then barely eighteen years old, 
wrote to Doctor Tissot in secret, carefully describ- 
ing in his letter the state of the invalid, and imploring 
him, with touching solicitude, appealing to his science 
and humanity for advice as to the cure, or at least, 
as to the rehef of his uncle. This letter was never 
answered. It was no doubt lost amongst the number 
of letters asking for consultations and signed by 
strangers which the great doctor received. 

Five years later Napoleon obtained a fresh leave 
of absence, and without delay took advantage of it to 
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return to Corsica, where he found his great-uncle on 
his death-bed. This sad sight recalled to him vividly 
the kindness with which this worthy man had always 
treated his nephews, and himself, Napoleon, in par- 
ticular. The version of the words which archdeacon 
Lucien addressed to them, which is generally accred- 
ited to him, was incorrect. He was bitterly regretted 
by his nephews, to whom he had been a second father, 
and his family lost in him a guide and a protector. 
Napoleon united in the same gratitude the memories 
of this good kinsman and of his father. 

I could never weary of examining the room in which 
I found myself since my admission to the Tuileries, 
and I kept looking at the papers which covered Na- 
poleon's bureau, but had scruples to touch them as 
I could not imagine that from the first day he had 
accorded me a confidence of which I knew him to be 
chary, and of which I did not fancy myself worthy. 

The room which he had made his study was moder- 
ately large, and was lighted by a single window, con- 
structed in an angle, and looking out on the garden. 
The principal object of furniture was a magnificent 
writing-table, placed in the middle of the room, and 
covered with gilt bronze, the legs being in the form 
of griffins. The table was a sort of square box, and 
the lid was a sliding one, so that it could be closed 
without disturbing the papers. The chair was antique 
in form, the back being covered with a drapery of 
green kerseymere, pleated and fitted with silk cords. 
The arms ended in griffin heads. 

The First Consul, as a rule, never sat down to his 
writing-table except to sign. His usual place was on 
a settee covered with green taffeta, beside which 
stood a small table on which the day's post was laid. 
Every morning the letters of the previous day were 
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removed from this little table and laid on the writing- 
table, to make room for the day's letters. A screen 
of many folds shielded him from the heat of the fire. 
My writing-table was placed within reach of his. This 
arrangement of the interior of his workroom was fol- 
lowed in all the palaces and residences which Napo- 
leon occupied. There was never any back cabinet. 
But when space allowed it the maps which he was 
constantly using were placed in an adjoining room, to 
which the head of the topographical bureau only came 
when he was summoned. When it was necessary for 
Napoleon to follow the subject with which he was 
deahng, on the map, I used to go into this room to 
write from his dictation. At the far end of the study 
were two large bookcases placed in the corners, and 
between them was one of those large clocks which 
are called regulators. A long glazed cupboard was 
against one of the walls. It was of breast height, and 
had a marble top, and contained some cardboard cases. 
There were also some chairs in the room, and a bronze 
equestrian statuette of Frederick the Great of Prus- 
sia. Such was the simple furniture of the Consul's 
workroom. The only luxurious object was the writ- 
ing-table, which had been bought at the Industrial 
Exhibition as a masterpiece of the skilful manufac- 
turer Biennais. The simplicity of Napoleon's tastes 
was shown here as clearly as in everything touching 
his person. The only dependency of the Consul's 
cabinet was a topographical bureau or map room, 
which was under the charge of an officer who had been 
formerly attached to the staff of General Clarke, and 
whose son, M. Cuvillier-Fleury, a distinguished man 
of letters, after studying brilliantly and carrying off 
the prize of honour at Louis-le-Grand, directed the 
education of his Royal Highness the Due d'Aumale, 
and became his secretary of commands. 
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The librarian was M. Ripault, who ha4 followed 
General Bonaparte in the Egyptian campaigns. He 
was an erudite litterateur and a learned bookman, and 
had been a member of the Commission of Science and 
Arts at Cairo, and secretary to General Kleber. In 
1807 he suddenly became disgusted with his post, 
without giving any reason for the same. It was sus- 
pected that he was offended at his subordination to 
Abbe Denina. This savant, author of " Revolutions 
in Italy " and many other valuable works, and for- 
merly librarian to Frederick the Great, had been pre- 
sented to the Emperor at Mayence. Napoleon wished 
to give him a proof of his admiration, and to show 
him how highly he esteemed his talents, and nominated 
him his first librarian, a title which was, however, 
purely honorary. The Emperor ordered me to invite 
M. Ripault to come back to his post which he had 
abandoned, retiring to live in the country near Or- 
leans. I wrote him several urgent letters, which he 
left without an answer. The Emperor was then 
obliged to arrange for a substitute. I drew his atten- 
tion to M. Barbier, who in the literary world held the 
sceptre of bibliography. I had had occasion to appre- 
ciate the extent of his knowledge of this science, for 
I had been under his orders for a short time after I 
left school, when he had been commissioned to form 
the libraries of the Directoire and of the Legislative 
Council. Every voice being in his favour, the learned 
bibliographer was appointed the Emperor's librarian. 
M. Barbier is the author of the " Dictionnaire des 
Anonymes," and of many bibliographical and philo- 
logical works, which are distinguished by scientific 
research and a judicious critical spirit. 

M. Amedee Jaubert, who has since become peer of 
France, and a member of the Academy of Inscrip- 
tions and Belles-Lettres, was secretary-interpreter of 
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Oriental languages to the Government. In this capa- 
city he undertook a great number of translations for 
the Cabinet. He enjoyed the entire confidence of the 
First Consul as a translator, many of the translations 
with which he was entrusted being of the highest 
importance. M. Lelorgne d'Ideville, who has since 
become Maitre des Requites to the Council of State, 
and a member of the Chamber of Deputies, was some 
years later attached to the Cabinet as secretary-inter- 
preter of northern languages. M. d'Ideville had lived 
many years in Germany, Poland, Russia, Sweden, and 
Denmark, as attache to different French legations in 
those countries. He was charged in the Cabinet with 
an important work, which consisted of extracting from 
the despatches of our diplomatic agents and from 
foreign publications information as to the composi- 
tion and movements of the enemy's armies; and to 
give a resume of this information in a detailed report. 
M. d'Ideville's reports were drawn up with such clear- 
ness and exactness that the Emperor knew the condi- 
tion of foreign armies as well as he knew that of the 
French armies. During his campaigns in Russia and 
Germany M. d'Ideville constantly followed the Em- 
peror on horseback. It was his duty to question pris- 
oners and the inhabitants of the country through 
which they were passing, and to translate contents of 
letters or reports which might come into his hands. 
The Emperor, thanks to the zeal and penetration of 
M. d'Ideville, thus obtained information which was 
often of the highest interest to him. 

Napoleon was surrounded by living reminders of 
his youth. He had with him, besides Bourrienne,' 
Colonel Lauriston, who had also been at school with 
him at Brienne. Father Dupuis, formerly school- 
master in his town, was living in peaceful and honour- 
able retirement at La Malmaison. Although there 
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were very few books there, and these were in Napo- 
leon's study, which M. Dupuis never entered, he en- 
joyed the title of librarian. He was an excellent man, 
and literally worshipped his former pupil. He had 
retained from his management of the Brienne school 
the practice of domestic economy rather than a taste 
for books and study. He had principally occupied 
himself there with the cultivation of vineyards. At 
Malmaison there were no longer the precious vines of 
Champagne to be inspected, but M. Dupuis bought 
plots of standing vines at Garches, and at Suresnes, 
and by means of a certain process removed the green- 
ness and acidity of the grapes for which Suresnes wine 
has been proverbially notorious, and was able to pro- 
duce sweet and sparkling Champagne wine. The 
house-porter at La Malmaison was a man called 
Haute, who had formerly been porter at the Brienne 
school. This excellent man and his wife had found 
pleasant quarters here also. The two brothers Des- 
mazis, who had been with Napoleon at the Military 
School were not forgotten. The elder was appointed 
director of the State Lottery in 1806, and the younger, 
who had been Napoleon's particular friend, was pro- 
vided with the place of Director of the Crown Furni- 
ture. During the Hundred Days he filled the office of 
chamberlain. 

On my arrival at the Tuileries in 1802 I found the 
following arrangements in force: The First Consul 
no longer kept common table. He dined with Ma- 
dame Bonaparte and with some persons of his family. 
On Wednesdays, which were the days of the council, 
he kept the Consuls and the Ministers to dinner. He 
lunched alone, the simplest dishes being served, whilst 
for drink he contented himself with Chambertin wine 
diluted with water, and a single cup of coffee. All his 
time being occupied he profited by the lunch hour to 
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receive the people with whom he Hked to converse. 
These were generally men of letters, or artists. Gen- 
eral Duroc was Governor of the Palace. Amongst the 
General's functions were the regulating of expendi- 
ture, and the order and supervision of the palace. He 
presided at the table at which the ladies and officers 
in waiting and the aides-de-camp dined. The military 
household at that time was composed of four generals 
commanding the consular guard. Generals Lannes, 
Bessieres, Davout, and Soult; of eight aides-de-camp, 
Colonels Lemarois, Caffarelli, Lauriston, Caulaincourt, 
Savary, Rapp, Fontanelli, (the latter an Italian offi- 
cer,) and Captain Lebrun, son of the Third Consul. 
There were four prefects of the palace: Messieurs de 
Lugay, Remusat, Didelot, and Cramayel ; and four 
ladies, Mesdames de Lugay, Talhouet, Remusat, and 
Lauriston. One of the generals of the guard was on 
service with the First Consul each week, as was also 
an aide-de-camp and a prefect of the palace. 

The prefects of the palace were charged with the 
service of the interior of the palace, the regulation of 
etiquette, and the inspection of the theatres. The 
ladies were charged with accompanying Madame Bo- 
naparte, and it was by them that the wives of foreign 
ambassadors and others were presented. One lady 
was on duty with Madame Bonaparte each week. At 
ceremonies, or on extraordinary occasions, all the 
ladies and the prefects of the palace were present. A 
general of the guard, who was on duty, presided at 
the table of the officers of the guard. Already at that 
time the house of the First Consul resembled a court. 

With the exception of these changes in the house 
of the Head of the Government, changes which had 
been necessitated by the increase of power and hon- 
our accorded his position, by the increase of personnel , 
which surrounded him, by the extent and the im- 
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portance of the transactions in which he was engaged, 
by his muhifarious relations with the high function- 
aries of state, and the representatives of foreign 
powers, the private Hfe of Napoleon had remained 
the same. During the first year of the Consulate sev- 
eral plots had been made against the life of the First 
Consul, all inspired by men belonging to the party 
which was vanquished on the i8th Brumaire. Some 
of these plots had been stopped before they could be 
carried into effect, others had failed. The one which 
attracted the most attention was the plot to stab the 
First Consul at the Opera. 

Napoleon's conviction of the impotence of the con- 
spirators, a conviction produced either by his confi- 
dence in his destiny, or by his contempt for danger, 
and his indifference for these attacks against his per- 
son, had until then prevented the prosecution of the 
accused. The criminal attempt of the 3rd Nivose in- 
terrupted this feeling of security, and made him see 
the necessity of repressing, by a sharp example, the 
audacity of the turbulent Jacobins, to whom this 
bloody catastrophe was attributed. The consequence 
was an extraordinary measure which has been severely 
condemned by some of Napoleon's historians. With- 
out entering into the details of the conception of this 
infernal machine, let me say that the result of the 
explosion which took place only a few seconds after 
the carriage of the First Consul had passed was that 
nearly eighty people were wounded, and a whole quar- 
ter of Paris was shaken, and several houses were 
severely damaged. This unjustifiable crime excited 
general indignation, and irritated the First Consul to 
the highest degree. This new attack upon his life, 
and upon the lives of some of the population of Paris, 
hurried on the condemnation of the Opera conspira- 
tors, and occasioned the arrest of one hundred and 
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thirty persons who had stained themselves with crime 
under The Terror, or who were considered dangerous 
from their fanaticism. The Hst of their names was 
drawn up by Fouche. PoHce investigations brought 
about, more than a month later, the discovery of the 
real authors of the infernal machine. They were 
Royalists under the direction of Georges, an ardent 
and indefatigable enemy of the First Consul. No 
doubt that proscription without trial is an arbitrary 
act. But if one remembers the times, it would be 
easily understood how inconvenient and how difficult 
it would be to proceed against these men in a judicial 
way. It will be admitted that these sanguinary men, 
justly abhorred, were marked out for punishment by 
the public voice, which is also a tribunal; that it was 
necessary to put a stop to the agitation which was 
caused by the impunity of these odious and dreaded 
men; that their transportation beyond the frontier of 
the fatherland which they had covered with blood and 
ruins, was a satisfaction given to public opinion and 
a pledge to public peace; that the First Consul, dom- 
inated no doubt by sentiments of generosity, had to 
defend himself against the reactionary spirit of the 
majority of his advisers ; that he restored their liberty 
to many Jacobins who had been arrested, and dimin- 
ished the sentences passed upon the least implicated. 
Some, as a matter of fact, were detained in France, 
and later on subjected to a simple police supervision. 
Those whose ferocity and callousness rendered them 
dangerous to the public peace suffered the penalty of 
transportation. One of those who was affected by the 
senatus consultum, and whose acquaintance I made, 
admitted that this measure had been comminatory, 
rather than rigorously carried into effect. This man 
was Felix Lepelletier, who had been inscribed on the 
list of persons to be transported, but was pardoned by 
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the First Consul, propria motu. He was a man of 
exaggerated ideas, but of honourable sentiments. As 
mayor of his village, the only post which he would 
accept under the Empire, he distinguished himself by 
his skilful and beneficent management of affairs. He 
had refused the decoration of the Legion of Honour 
from a desire to be consistent with his principles. A 
member of the Chamber of Deputies during the Hun- 
dred Days, he understood that the time had come to 
rally to Napoleon as the only man capable of saving 
France from a foreign yoke. His patriotic conduct 
made him the mark of the animadversion of the Gov- 
ernment of the Second Restoration, and this time he 
was sentenced to banishment. 

Since the occurrence of this event Napoleon had 
fallen back into his usual feeling of security, ceasing 
to trouble himself about the danger which might 
menace his person. He listened even with impatience 
to the reports on this subject which were transmitted 
to him by the police or by the persons around him ; he 
needed all his calm; he made no change in his habits, 
and continued his work without allowing himself to 
be turned aside from his path. When I entered the 
Consular palace I did not see any of those precautions 
which denote suspicion or fear. He lived in a very 
homely manner, especially when at La Malmaison. 
He used to spend the hours which were not taken up 
by work, exercise, or shooting, with Josephine. He 
used to lunch alone, and during this repast, which was 
a relaxation for him, he received the persons with 
whom he liked to converse on science, art, and liter- 
ature. He dined with his family, and after dinner 
would look in at his cabinet, and then, unless kept 
there by some work, would return to the drawing- 
room and play chess. As a general rule he liked to 
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talk in a familiar way. He was fond of discussions, 
but did not impose his opinions, and made no preten- 
sion of superiority, either of intelligence or of rank. 
When only ladies were present he liked to criticize 
their dresses, or tell them tragical or satirical stories 
— ghost stories for the most part. When bed-time 
came, Madame Bonaparte followed him to his room. 
Napoleon wasted very little time in preparing for the 
night, and used to say that he got back to bed with 
pleasure. He said that statues ought to be erected to 
the men who invented beds and carriages. However, 
this bed into which he threw himself with delight, 
being often crushed with fatigue, was quitted more 
than once during the course of the night. He used to 
get up, after an hour's sleep, as wide awake and as 
clear in his head as if he had slept quietly the whole 
night. As soon as he had lain down his wife would 
place herself on the foot of the bed, and begin reading 
aloud. As she read very well he took pleasure in 
listening to her. At La Malmaison Napoleon used 
to spend the moments which were not taken up in his 
workroom in the park, and there again his time was 
not wasted. 

Josephine spent her time as she chose. She received 
numerous callers during the day. She used to lunch 
with some friends, and with new and old acquaint- 
ances. She had no accomplishments, did not draw, 
and was not a musician. There was a harp in her 
apartment on which she used to play for want of any- 
thing better to do, and it was always the same tune 
that she played. She used to work at tapestry, and 
would get her ladies or her visitors to help her. In 
this way she had made the covering for the furniture 
in the drawing-room at La Malmaison. Napoleon 
approved of this busy life. The re-establishment of 
peace with England had allowed Josephine to corre- 
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spond with some English botanists and the principal 
London nursery-men, from whom she received rare 
and new plants and shrubs to add to her collections. 
She used to give me the letters from Englarid, written 
in connection with this business, to translate into 
French. At La Malmaison Josephine used to visit her 
fine hothouses regularly, and took great interest in 
them. In the evening she would take the back-gam- 
mon board, a game she was very fond of, and which 
she played well and quickly. Family theatricals were 
also played at La Malmaison, in a little theatre which 
accommodated about two hundred spectators. Eu- 
gene Beauharnais, who excelled in footmen's parts, 
and his sister Hortense were the principal actors, not 
only by rank but by talent. Next to them came Bour- 
rienne, Lauriston, Denon and some ladies and officers 
of the First Consul's household. Michot, an excellent 
comedian, and shareholder in the Theatre-Frangais, 
was stage manager, and directed the rehearsals. Na- 
poleon was regularly present at the performances, 
which consisted of little comedies, and thoroughly 
amused himself. He took pleasure in praising or crit- 
icizing the actors' performances. His remarks, which 
were often words of praise, and which were always 
interesting, showed what an interest he took in these 
spectacles. On Sundays there were little balls given, 
at which Napoleon used to dance. He found a charm 
in this patriarchal life. 

In his retreat at La Malmaison Napoleon appeared 
like a father in the midst of his family. This abne- 
gation of his grandeur, his simple and dignified man- 
ners, the pleasing ways and gracious familiarity of 
Madame Bonaparte had a great charm for me. Li 
our leisure moments the First Consul used to go over 
his bookcases with me, telhng me what books I ought 
to read. He spoke of poetry as a frivolous occupa- 
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tion, and advised me not to waste any time over it. 
He had heard that, Hke all young men fresh from 
school, I had paid my tribute of verse — some attempts 
at tragedy. When he saw me unoccupied, he thought 
I was dreaming of poetry, and when I told him that I 
had found that I had no vocation for this art, he said : 
" You are right. It's a hollow science." 

Napoleon had not always had this opinion of poetry; 
or rather, I should say, he looked on the poets in 
renown at the time about which I am speaking, as 
the buglers of his fame. On his accession to the Con- 
sulate he had made frequent advances not only to the 
scientists but also to the poets and litterateurs. He 
had treated Lemercier with respect and affability. 
Ducis, and Bernardin de St. Pierre had had no reason 
to complain of his treatment. He attached particular 
importance to the talents which both Ducis and Le- 
mercier possessed in tragedy. He had, it is said, of- 
fered the former an honourable retreat in the Senate, 
and later on the decoration of the Legion of Honour. 
This offer was, it appears, brutally refused. However 
this may be, Ducis accepted in 1814, from the hands 
of Louis XVin., the same decoration which he is said 
to have considered as a badge of slavery in 1800, and 
with it a pension of six thousand francs. 

The boldness of thought and expression which 
characterized Lemercier's talent, the variety of his 
conceptions, and his fertility had attracted the atten- 
tion of the First Consul, although by no means fascin- 
ated by him. He was disposed to give him a mark of 
his goodwill and of the esteem which he had for his 
talent. The distinctions and the favours of the First 
Consul were equally rejected. After the second year 
of the Consulate, when, by the way. Napoleon's 
glory, to make use of the expression of those who 
after the fall of the Empire sought an excuse for their 
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defection, was still " innocent," Lemercier, wounded 
no doubt in his Republican sentiments by the show of 
power, suddenly withdrew from La Malmaison. No 
steps were taken to call him back. This indifference 
provoked him to systematic opposition. From that 
day forth he professed hatred for Napoleon, and de- 
clared this openly in his " Cours de Litterature," pub- 
lished in 1817. Poets, however, must not be too se- 
verely judged. Their nervous organization, produced 
by the perpetual state of excitement in which they 
live, their indifference to the material interests of life, 
an indifference which was clearly marked both in 
Ducis and in Lemercier, plead in their favour and pre- 
vent a too severe judgment. The experience which 
Napoleon had made of their susceptibility, of the 
mobility of their imagination, of their exclusiveness, 
had shown him how unfitted they were for affairs of 
any kind. He seemed to have learned to his cost what 
the illustrious Beranger thought about them. I have 
often heard Beranger say, with his habitual modesty 
and unselfishness, that poets were really good for 
nothing but writing poetry. 

I could not master my surprise at finding such sim- 
plicity of habits in a man like Napoleon, who from 
afar seemed so imposing. I had expected to find him 
brusque, and of uncertain temper, instead of which I 
foimd him patient, indulgent, easy to please, by no 
means exacting, merry with a merriness which was 
often noisy and mocking, and sometimes of a charm- 
ing bonhomie. This familiarity on his part did not, 
however, awake any ideas of reciprocity. Napoleon 
played with men without mixing with them. He 
desired to put me entirely at my ease with him, from 
the very first days of my service, and, in consequence, 
from the very first I felt no embarrassment in his 
presence. Doubtless he impressed me to some extent. 
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but I was no longer afraid of him. I was maintained 
in this state of mind by all that I saw of his pleasant 
and affectionate ways with Josephine, the assiduous 
devotion of his officers, the kindliness of his relations 
with the consuls and the ministers, and his familiarity 
with the soldiers. 

The Egyptian campaign was at that time a matter 
of recent occurrence, and the memory of it still fresh 
in the minds of men. I heard it related, amongst 
other instances of his solicitude for the needs of his 
army, that at the raising of the siege of Acre, having 
given orders that all horses, without distinction, should 
be used for removing the wounded, he flew into a 
violent passion with his equerry Vigogne, who had 
thought that the horses of the commander-in-chief 
were to be exempted from this general order. M. 
Amedee Jaubert, who had been General Bonaparte's 
interpreter, said that one day seeing the General re- 
turning from the trenches, harassed with fatigue and 
dying with thirst, he had told him that a Christian 
had just brought a skin of wine as a present, and that 
Bonaparte ordered it to be immediately carried to the 
ambulance. 

And apropos of this I wish to give in this place a 
curious document, which seems to have been over- 
looked by Napoleon's historians. I owe my know- 
ledge of it to the kindness of a man, remarkable from 
his aptitude for the arts, which he has cultivated with 
great success, adopted by the fashionable world as the 
type of elegance and bon ton, and who to these bril- 
liant advantages has added a philanthropy which will 
always recommend him to the gratitude of his fellow- 
citizens. He is the founder of the Societe de Bien- 
faisance of London, an institution destined for the 
relief of indigent Frenchmen. Numerous subscribers, 
amongst whom are kings, have endowed the asylurtj, 
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thrown open by his care to all the unfortunate of his 
nation. 

M. d'Orsay copied the document to which I am 
referring from the order book of the 2nd company of 
the 3rd battalion of the 2nd brigade of light French 
Infantry. This book of orders, found at Cairo, after 
the departure of the French army, was given to the 
Rev. Mr. Moore — who lent it to the Duke of Wel- 
lington — by the son of General Moncrieff. 

REPUBLIQUE FRANfAISE, 

Liberie — Egalite. 

At Head-Quarters at Cairo, 
1st Nivose, Year VII. 

"Every day at noon, on the squares opposite the 
hospitals, will be played by the regimental bands, 
various national airs, which inspire the sick with 
gaiety, and recall to their memory the most beautiful 
moments of their past campaigns. 

" The commanding officers will in consequence give 
orders that the bands of the various corps shall per- 
form in turn of service. 

" For the Commander-in-Chief, 

" Alexander Berthier." 

This mark of interest given to poor sick men, to 
unhappy wounded soldiers, sad and discouraged at the 
thought of their distant homes, reveals a delicate 
attention, a maternal solicitude, as Comte d'Orsay 
expressed it, and that provident goodness which was 
the basis of Napoleon's character. 

The partiality which the First Consul retained for 
his memorable Egyptian campaign was shown even 
in the taste which he had retained for the produce of 
that country. For a long time his favourite dishes 
were pillau and dates. He had in his private gardens 
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both at La Malmaison and at St. Cloud, gazelles which 
he had brought back from Egypt, and which he loved 
to feed with his own hands. Sometimes he would 
offer them his snuff-box. They were very fond of 
tobacco, and would empty the snuff-box in a minute, 
without appearing any the worse for it. There were 
also for some time, in the little park at St. Cloud, some 
mufflons which had been sent from Corsica. Their 
natural wildness was, however, such that it was im- 
possible to keep them. 

M. de Bourrienne, whom as a matter of fact I had 
succeeded, though not titularly so, had been Napoleon's 
schoolmate at the Military School. They had com- 
menced their military careers together, and Bour- 
rienne had followed Napoleon to Italy and to Egypt., 
These associations, these habits and the perfect tact of 
his conduct towards the First Consul had created him 
a position of confidence and intimacy which seemed 
destined to last for ever. The First Consul had ap- 
pointed Bourrienne Councillor of State on special duty, 
and had accorded to him rights and prerogatives which 
rendered him an important person in the State. He 
corresponded directly with the Ministers on certain 
details of their service. Napoleon treated Bourrienne 
with familiarity, and often went out with him into the 
park of St. Cloud, either on foot or in a buggy. Mme. 
Bourrienne was almost independent, and neither ate 
nor slept in the palace. He had just bought a charm- 
ing house at St. Cloud, had furnished it richly, and 
used to give dinners there to which the ministers, and 
particularly Fouche, the senators, councillors of State, 
and so on, were invited. His expenses and his pur- 
chases were out of proportion with the private fortune 
which the First Consul knew him to possess. Although 
their mutual relations did not appear changed the First 
Yol Q 5 — ^Memoirs 
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Consul's vexation, which he still concealed from 
Bourrienne, sometimes showed itself in things which 
he said in my presence. He seemed to me to have 
some private grievance against him, which he had not 
sufficiently investigated. The unfortunate affair of 
the brothers Coulon put a stop to his hesitation, and 
was the drop which made the vase overflow. One 
Wednesday, being the day of the Cabinet Council, I 
was busy in the First Consul's study, when I saw him 
enter hurriedly. He asked me if Bourrienne was in 
his office, and on my affirmative answer he called him 
to the threshold of the door. Bourrienne came, some- 
what troubled by the Consul's excited appearance. 
The Consul said to him in a severe tone of voice: 
" Give any papers and keys which you have of mine 
to Meneval, and withdraw. And never let me see 
you again." After these few words he went back to 
the council, slamming the door violently behind him. 

M. de Bourrienne, at first dumbfounded by this 
violent tirade, gave way to extreme despair. I did 
all I could to calm him. I tried to comfort him with 
hopes which I knew to be fallacious, for what hope 
could there be after a decision so laconically and so 
severely formulated? During the first two or three 
days which followed this painful scene, we exchanged 
some letters, but after that all relations between us 
ceased on the express command of the First Consul. 
This is what had caused this explosion. About the 
same time as I was called to Napoleon's cabinet Bour- 
rienne, thanks to his standing with the Ministry of 
War, had obtained a contract for the supply of mili- 
tary equipments and harness. As his name could not 
figure in this transaction, it was with the Brothers 
Coulon that the contract was made. Bourrienne sup- 
plied the funds necessary to the enterprise. A bank- 
ing firm advanced a sum of 800,000 francs on a mort- 
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gage furnished by the Coulons but exacted that M. de 
Bourrienne should be surety for the loan. The 
Brothers Coulon having failed shortly after, the bank 
proceeded against Bourrienne as bondsman. Bour- 
rienne denied all responsibility for the Coulons' debts, 
but as the guarantee consisted of private deeds, 
defeasances, memoranda, and other papers, all in 
Bourrienne's writing, a lawsuit ensued, which he lost 
before the Lower Court, won before the Court of 
Appeal, and definitely lost when his adversaries carried 
it up to the Court of Cassation. 

This speculation, in which Bourrienne had partici- 
pated as described, strongly disgusted Napoleon, who 
had an invincible repulsion for what is called " doing 
business." The object of the lawsuit and the scandal 
which resulted therefrom revolted him. He never 
pardoned his old schoolfellow and secretary. He 
spoke to me of him for a long time, and often in real 
pain which used always to end in bitter complaint 
against him. 

It would be distasteful to me to enumerate the vari- 
ous grievances which Napoleon had against Bour- 
rienne, and to repeat the reproaches which he used to 
make against the man whom I had replaced. The 
revelations which invariably pour in torrents on a 
sinking man, revelations many of which were of a 
very serious nature, increased the displeasure of the 
First Consul. He gave orders to General Duroc to 
ask Bourrienne for the keys of the apartment which 
he had placed at his disposal in the Tuileries, and 
which he had kept, hoping by a moment's conversation 
to win back the friendship which he had lost. The 
First Consul refused to see him. He sent him word to 
return to the national garde-menhle the furniture of 
his apartment, as well as that of his house at Rueil. 
Before purchasing the house at St. Cloud, which he 
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occupied at the moment of his disgrace, Bourrienne 
had acquired another house at Rueil, where he had 
estabHshed himself with his family. He objected that 
he had thought himself authorized to consider this 
furniture as a gift, and to keep it as his property. 
General Duroc took back this answer to the First 
Consul, who replied that his command must be obeyed 
without any delay, adding irritably that he gave money 
and not chairs. 

However, in remembrance of their old friendship, 
and of services rendered. Napoleon gave Bourrienne 
the mission to assist each day at the Court of Assizes, 
during the trial of the individuals implicated in the 
Georges and Moreau plot, and to send him a report 
of each sitting. After the First Consul had finished 
reading these reports, which were handed to him by 
me, they were deposited at the Archives. If they still 
be there, they might be compared with the accounts of 
the sittings of the tribunal and of the circumstances 
of the trial given in the memoirs published under M. 
de Bourrienne's name. The difference between the 
thoughts and the language of these two versions could 
be established. As I have said higher up, I do not 
think that Bourrienne was the author of the memoirs 
published under his name. I met him, in 1825, in 
Paris, and he told me that he had been asked to write 
against the Emperor : " In spite of all the wrong he 
did me," he added, " I could never make up my mind 
to do so. My hand would wither rather." 

The ever-growing enfeeblement of his faculties, the 
state of financial embarrassment to which he found 
himself reduced, added to the deep resentment with 
which he remembered his disgrace, rendered him acces- 
sible to the pecuniary offers which were afterwards 
made to him. It is stated that the publisher of Bour- 
rienne's Memoirs offered him, at the time when he 
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had fled to Holstein to escape his creditors, a sum, said 
to be thirty thousand francs, for his signature to the 
work. M. de Bourrienne, already seized with the dis- 
ease of which he died a few years later in the 
hospital at Caen, consented to allow these memoirs to 
be published under his name. His entire co-operation 
in this book consisted in some stray incomplete notes 
which were worked out by certain professional writers. 
These writers, whose names are mentioned, had to 
make up for the insufficiency of these notes by their 
own researches, and with the help of materials supplied 
by the publisher. If M. de Bourrienne had written 
these memoirs himself, he would not have stated that, 
when he was minister from the Emperor to Hamburg, 
he assisted the agents of the Comte de Lille in drawing 
up a proclamation in favour of this prince, nor that in 
1814 he received the thanks of Louis XVHI. He 
would not have said that Napoleon had confided to 
him, in 1805, that he had never had any serious inten- 
tions of an expedition against England, and that the 
project of a landing, the preparations of which were 
made with so much noise, was only a trick to amuse 
fools. M. de Bourrienne would have spoken neither 
of his private conversations with Napoleon nor of the 
alleged confidences which had been made to him, see- 
ing that Napoleon never saw him again after the 20th 
of October, 1802. When, in 1805, the Emperor, for- 
getting his offences, appointed him plenipotentiary 
Minister to Hamburg, he granted him the usual audi- 
ence, but did not add to this favour any return of his 
old friendship. He constantly refused, both before 
and afterwards, either to receive him or to correspond 
with him. I have had occasion to say elsewhere that 
during his mission to Hamburg, when special infor- 
mation outside the ministerial correspondence was 
needed by the Emperor, it was I who was charged to 
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ask it of M. de Bourrienne, just as I was charged to 
get similar information from the worthy M. Otto, 
French ambassador to Munich, the Emperor wishing 
to neglect no means of being informed as to what was 
going on before and behind the great army. 

I wanted to say here all that I have to say about 
M. de Bourrienne so as not to have to revert to this 
subject. 

The First Consul ended by resigning himself to his 
grievances against his old schoolfellow, and even con- 
gratulated himself on having shaken off this yoke. He 
did — without wishing to make any comparison — what 
Louis XIV. had done on the death of Mazarin. In 
this connection he said to me one day : " I have abol- 
ished the title of confidential secretary. It has too 
many disadvantages, and I am forced to admit the 
fact. I do not wish you to call yourself anything 
but attache to the First Consul. You are young, you 
have a long career before you; later on we will see." 
This title of attache, which was imposed on me by no 
regulation, was the resume of the reasons which pre- 
vented the First Consul from according to me the 
privileges and personal preferences which Bourrienne 
owed to the length of their relations and the kind 
of familiarity which had reigned between them. As 
a matter of fact routine prevailed. I was constantly 
being styled secretary to the First Consul or Emperor, 
sometimes even, confidential secretary. In the course 
of business I was constantly writing to the ministers 
on behalf of the Emperor and receiving their replies. 
It sometimes even happened that he did not sign his 
letters, because just at that moment he might be setting 
out on horseback, or was prevented by some reason, 
and he would then authorize me to send the letters 
on accompanied by a letter signed by me. Moderation 
has always kept me aloof from the encroachments 
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which a more enterprising mind than mine might have 
been tempted to essay. When, after his worlc was 
done, the First Consul went to spend an hour in 
Madame Bonaparte's drawing-room, he would bid me 
take my hat and follow him. I went sometimes. Often 
I preferred to employ my rare hours of leisure on my 
own behalf. Later on it often happened that I had to 
remain in his study to expedite some urgent piece of 
business, and that I had only a few brief moments 
left to devote to my family and to my friends. I 
ended by contenting myself with the almost obscure 
position which I occupied in the confidence and 
familiarity of the Consul and Emperor without boast- 
ing about it or drawing attention to myself. This 
reserve, by the way, did not at all displease him; not 
indeed that he was suspicious, for I never saw any 
traces of this in his character. He liked to chaff me 
about my reserve. He used to tell me, which was 
quite true, that I was totally unknown to several per- 
sons amongst his ladies and gentlemen in attendance. 
As a matter of fact there were several chamberlains 
who had heard my name mentioned, but who did not 
know me by sight. In the notes written in his writing 
on Fleury de Chaboulon's " Memoires du regne de 
Napoleon" in 1815, at St. Helena, the Emperor says; 
" Meneval and Fain lived in such a retired way that 
there were chamberlains who, after four years' service 
in the palace, had never seen them." However, he 
accorded me his entire confidence, and made no change 
in the custom that his secretary should open all his 
letters. 

Before speaking of the labours with which the First 
Consul was occupied at the time of my entry into his 
service, I should say a word about the men whom he 
had called to help him in the government of the state. 
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His two colleagues were, as everybody knows, Cam- 
baceres and Le Brun. The former, a learned lawyer, 
had passed unscathed through the stormiest periods of 
the Revolution, thanks to his prudence and his skill. 
The Revolution of the i8th Brumaire had found him 
Minister of Justice under the Directorial Government. 
His reputation for learning and tact had attracted the 
attention of General Bonaparte. Cambaceres showed 
himself a skilful politician in all circumstances. He 
was the faithful counsellor of Napoleon, who had 
entire confidence in his judgment, and who used to 
consult him on every point. Little eccentricities of his, 
which somewhat lent themselves to jesting, by no 
means diminished the respect in which he was held. 

The Third Consul was Le Brun. Formerly attached 
to Chancellor Maupeou he wrote the speeches and the 
writings of this magistrate, which, at the time of the 
reform of the Parliamentary system in France, had 
rendered their author famous for their nobility of 
thought and brilliancy of style. A pure and elegant 
writer, he had consecrated to the cultivation of letters 
the leisure that business had left him. Financial 
matters and social economy had equally been the sub- 
ject of his studies. He had drawn attention to himself 
in the various assemblies of which he formed part, 
from the States-General to the Council of the Ancients, 
by his particular knowledge of finance, and by his 
zeal for wise reforms. His knowledge, and his fine 
literary talent, promised a useful collaborator to Bona- 
parte, whilst the sweetness of his character dispelled 
any fear lest he might prove an unmanageable censor. 

The choice of these two men proved Bonaparte's 
tact, and this triumvirate united the best conditions of 
association that could be desired. 

The Ministry was composed of eight members. I 
put at the head Talleyrand, who was Minister of For- 
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eign Affairs. He is too well known to need speaking 
about at any length. His relations with General Bona- 
parte dated from the treaty of Campo-Formio. His 
perspicacity had made him see that sooner or later 
the general's superiority would place him at the head 
of affairs, and, provident man that he was, he attached 
himself to his fortunes. Familiar with the course of 
business, he had brought to his work real talents, a 
spirit of intrigue, and a high capacity. He was at 
one and the same time a man of the court, and a man 
of the Revolution, and it was to this dualism that he 
owed the favour of Napoleon. Endowed with a 
shrewd and conciliating spirit, he had rendered himself 
agreeable to foreign diplomacy. These qualities ren- 
dered him fitter than anybody else to direct foreign 
affairs, and designated him to the choice of the First 
Consul. 

The Minister of Police was Fouche. The col- 
leagues of the First Consul had rejected him, and 
justly so, because of his immorality, and the san- 
guinary part which he had played during the revolu- 
tionary period. His knowledge of the plans and the 
secrets of all the parties to which he was initiated, a 
mind fruitful in resources, a false air of frankness and 
independence, the art with which he knew how to 
persuade that he was the indispensable man had pre- 
vailed over this repugnance, and he was maintained 
in the post which he had already filled under the 
Directoire. In appearance he reminded me of Marat. 
whom I had frequently seen in my early youth. 
Fouche was taller, very thin; his hair and eyebrows 
were pale, his eyes were bloodshot, and his complexion 
was livid. He spoke with a volubility which made one 
think that he was unburdening the whole of his 
thoughts. He affected a limitless devotion to the First 
Consul. It would sometimes happen that he would 
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come to La Malmaison when Napoleon was away. He 
would then come to me, and take me out with him into 
the park, and speak to me at length on the vigilance 
with which he performed his duties, of the intimidation 
which he practised on the malcontents of every class, 
of the zeal which devoured him, and the help which 
he would always be ready to give the First Consul in 
whatever he might wish to undertake, invariably 
finishing with the words : " Be sure to tell the First 
Consul all I have said." 

One of the most important ministries, that of 
Finance, was occupied by M. Gaudin. Formerly first 
clerk of Finances, specially charged with the manage- 
ment of taxation, then commissioner of the Treasury, 
and Director-General of the post, M. Gaudin had twice 
refused the Ministry of Finance which was offered 
him by the Directoire. He accepted it at the hands 
of the First Consul after the i8th Brumaire. When 
he took possession of his portfolio, credit was de- 
stroyed; the collection of taxation was irregular, and 
hampered on every side; the treasury was empty; in 
one word national bankruptcy was imminent. At the 
time of which we are speaking the vigilance and the 
probity of the new minister had restored confidence, 
the public services were reorganized, the financial ad- 
ministrations had been re-established, and new ones 
had been created ; chaos had made way for order, and 
treasury bonds were negotiated with as much favour 
as the paper of the best banking and commercial firms. 
Napoleon used to say that everything that it was pos- 
sible to do to efface the evil results of a bad and 
abusive system, and to restore to honour the principles 
of credit and of moderation, had been done by M. 
Gaudin in a few months ; that he considered this min- 
ister an honourable and talented administrator, who 
advanced slowly but surely. He used to add, later, 
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that what M. Gaudin had done during the first 
moments, had been maintained and perfected during 
the fifteen years of his wise management, and that he 
had had no need to reverse any one of the measures 
taken, because his knowledge was certain and the 
resuh of a long experience. 

General Berthier was at that time Minister of War. 
Napoleon, accustomed to the regularity and precision 
with which he had always executed his orders when 
attached to him as chief of his staff, both in Italy and 
in Egypt, had confided this department to him. As 
a Minister Berthier always remained General Bona- 
parte's chief staff-officer. Nature had intended him 
for this part; he never raised himself above it. He 
was considered to be weak of mind and wavering in 
character. The First Consul had entrusted him with 
various missions in which he had acquitted himself 
well under his direction. Napoleon, who held him 
in true affection, loaded him with gifts and honours 
till the end of his reign. 

The portfolio of the Admiralty was in the hands of 
Admiral Decres. He owed his advance to his hardy 
bravery, and to the skill which he had displayed in 
the various commands which had been entrusted to 
him. He had plenty of wit and knowledge, and his 
conversation abounded in sallies. He was industrious, 
and an upright administrator, but he did not quite suit 
Napoleon, who blamed him for having no initiative, 
and for being hostile to all active operations. Decres 
did not like to absent himself. It was said that he 
feared that he might be supplanted in his absence. 
Nevertheless, in a moment of ill-temper and of discour- 
agement, he sent in his resignation. Napoleon desired 
to keep him, wrote to him, and sent him Cambaceres, 
his usual confidant, to invite him to withdraw his resig- 
nation. 
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Decres is said to have protected men who did not 
merit his preferences, and to have neglected a number 
of good sailors whom he did not like, a line of conduct 
which created him numerous enemies. Napoleon saw 
France's need of a strong and powerful navy, but his 
plans of maritime expeditions, on which he exhausted 
the resources of his genius, were not crowned with 
the success that he had hoped for. He saw himself 
forced to postpone to a more favourable opportunity 
his projects of developing this important branch of 
our national defence, an instrument indispensable for 
combating the supremacy of England, and for dictat- 
ing peace to a government which fomented and fi- 
nanced all the coalitions against France. Decres, it may 
be added, was devoted to the head of the government, 
varied in its duties. 

The Minister of the Interior was at that time M. 
Chaptal. He was not only a very distinguished savant. 
His varied knowledge of agricultural and commercial 
matters, his application of chemistry to the industries 
and the arts, his talents as administrator, and his 
studies on public education, had pointed him out as 
the right man to direct a ministry so wide and so 
varied in its duties. 

M. Abrial, formerly a lawyer, who had honourably 
fulfilled various missions during the Revolution, of 
which he had been a temperate partisan, and not long 
before had occupied the post of public prosecutor at 
the Court of Cassation, conducted with zeal and pro- 
bity the reorganization of the magistracy, in the im- 
portant post of Minister of Justice. He was replaced, 
only a few months later, by Regnier, the Councillor of 
State, who afterwards became Due de Massa, when, 
after the suppression of the ministry of police the 
duties of this department were united to those of the 
Grand-Judge, Minister of Justice. 
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The Public Treasury was administered by M. Barbe- 
Marbois. At one time Governor of San Domingo, he 
had rendered important services in the administration 
of this colony, effecting useful reforms, repressing 
abuses, and ameliorating its financial position. Ap- 
pointed member of the Conseil des Anciens, he had 
been proscribed as a Royalist on the i8th Fructidor, 
condemned to transportation, and sent out to Guiana. 
Accustomed to the climate of San Domingo, he re- 
mained untouched by the diseases which proved fatal 
to most of his companions in misfortune. At the time 
of the Revolution of the i8th Brumaire he was on the 
island of Oleron, whither he had gained permission to 
transport himself. The First Consul had recalled him 
from exile. He had appointed him Councillor of 
State, and then, after the death of M. Dufresne, direc- 
tor of the Public Treasury, a post which had just 
been raised to cabinet rank. M. de Marbois's reputa- 
tion as a strict and upright administrator, and the 
spirit of order with which he was endowed, were a 
guarantee of a sure and vigilant guardian to the public 
purse. 

M. Portalis, one of the chief writers of the civil 
code, a man endowed with irresistible eloquence and 
vast erudition, had, at this time, the management of 
ecclesiastical affairs. He was later on promoted to the 
rank of Minister of Religious Worship. His concili- 
ating spirit, his great knowledge of law, and his rare 
qualities as a convincing and florid orator, were very 
useful in his relations with the clergy. 

There was a Secretary of State whose duty it was 
to hold the pen at the Council of Ministers, presided 
over by the Consuls, to communicate the decisions and 
decrees to the heads of the various departments, to 
countersign them, and to hold in his keeping all private 
papers and secrets of State. Although at that time 
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he did not enjoy the title of minister, the Secretary of 
State filled an analogous post, his functions consisting 
in completing the work of the other departments and 
even of supplementing them in certain of their duties. 
This post had been confided to M. Maret, afterwards 
Due de Bassano. The scrupulous assiduity with which 
he had followed the great discussions of the National 
Assembly had initiated him into the business of the 
Home Government. He had been the first writer of 
the reports of the sittings of that Assembly, reports 
which were the foundation of the Moniteur, over 
whose creation he had presided. He had gathered his 
knowledge of foreign affairs in the diplomatic nego- 
, tiations with which he had been frequently charged in 
London, and at Lille, with Lord Malmesbury as well 
as in the direction of a political division at the Ministry 
for Foreign Affairs. M. Maret was a man of a con- 
ciliating character, and possessed a cultured mind, a 
trustworthy memory, and unshaken probity and deli- 
cacy. Napoleon found him one of the most pleasant 
of his fellow-workers, and most frequently employed 
him. 

The Council of State, divided into five sections: 
Legislation, Home Affairs, Finance, War, and Naval 
Affairs, drafted the laws, which members of the same 
council were charged to support in their discussion 
before the Legislative Body. Regulations of public 
administration, public affairs in Htigation, the conflicts 
between the law courts and the administration, the 
inner conflicts between different public bodies, all ques- 
tions of government, and sometimes of foreign poli- 
tics were deliberated upon and decided. 

The Council of State was the pivot of the new 
government and the workshop in which all the im- 
portant acts which emanated from it were elaborated. 
The various sections were presided over by Councillors 
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of State and had special duties, according to their 
department. The united sections were presided over 
several times in the week by the First Consul, and in 
his absence by Cambaceres, rarely by the Third Con- 
sul. Discussion was perfectly free; each Councillor 
of State had the right to express his opinion, whatever 
it might be. The First Consul even provoked contra- 
diction, protesting that all he desired was to be en- 
lightened. It sometimes occurred that he yielded to 
the opinion of the majority, whilst declaring himself, 
however, unconvinced. He had summoned to the 
Council of State all kinds of capable men. Revolu- 
tionaries and Royalists, without distinction of opin- 
ion, demanding of them only good faith and a desire 
to assist him in the task which he had assumed. The 
Council was in consequence a rare composition of 
eminent and varied talents, all combining with equal 
zeal towards a common object. 

There was no limit to the number of Councillors of 
State. At the time of which I am speaking there 
were about twenty-five exclusively employed at the 
Council of State. There were about twelve employed 
on extraordinary services, that is to say, fulfilling 
various functions with the title of Councillor of State. 
Amongst the Councillors on ordinary services MM. 
Boulay de la Meurthe, Regnauld de Saint- Jean-d'An- 
gely, Defermon, and Berlier were perhaps the only 
ones who did not leave their labours in this capacity, 
and who remained exclusively attached to the Council 
of State until the end of the Empire. The others were 
detached either for temporary missions, or for per- 
manent employment, or else were promoted with 
functions incompatible with those of Councillor of 
State. The extraordinary Councillors of State were 
called, as occasion presented itself, to give their opin- 
ions and to dehberate on the questions which were re* 
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lated to the services with which they were charged. 
Other men of proved talents, but especially those who 
were distinguished by their knowledge of special sub- 
jects, would come and assist the Councillors of State 
with their opinions, called by a chief who summoned 
merit wherever he could find it. 

The most important projects with which the First 
Consul was occupied at the time at which I entered 
his service were the amnesty of the exiles, the crea- 
tion of public schools, — prelude of the vast University 
organization — a modification of the clause of the con- 
stitution which limited the First Consul's term of 
office to ten years, and finally the institution of the 
Legion of Honour. 

As a matter of fact, before a fortnight had elapsed 
the decree which recalled the exiles was promulgated. 
An amnesty was accorded to them in virtue of a 
senatus consultum. Exception was only made in the 
case of exiles who had commanded troops against the 
Republic, of those who had served in foreign armies, 
of those who had remained in the employment of the 
princes of the family of Bourbon, of the generals and 
representatives of the people who had conspired with 
the enemy, and finally of the prelates who had refused 
to resign their sees. It was ordained that the number 
excluded from the amnesty should not exceed one 
thousand, and that this number should be reduced to 
five hundred in the course of the year. Nine-tenths 
of the one hundred and fifty thousand Frenchmen 
who had emigrated and who formed an anti-national 
population abroad, had emigrated by fear, under com- 
pulsion, or with chimerical hopes which were soon 
dispelled. Little danger was to be feared from their 
return home. More important was the question of 
giving back estates which had not been sold, because 
this question, above all, interested the most important 
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and the most hostile famihes. To retain their estates 
was to throw them into violent opposition to the 
government. To give them back in totality was to 
destroy all feeling of gratitude. Forest lands con- 
stituted an immense wealth in the hands of the prin- 
cipal exiles. A middle course was adopted by which 
estates of forest land exceeding three hundred arpents 
were not restored to their former owners. By this 
decision the government alienated families whose pos- 
sessions consisted mainly of forest land. But the indi- 
vidual restitution which the Emperor made won him 
back these families. It was thanks to this restoration 
of their estates, and in particular to that of the forest 
lands, although this latter restitution was a limited 
one, that the aristocracy, with the aid of the Restora- 
tion, was able to constitute those large landed estates 
which have become the appanage of what it is con- 
ventional to call the Faubourg Saint-Germain, and to 
concentrate very large fortunes upon them. 

Be it said that this act of policy, at one and the 
same time both hardy and generous, due entirely to 
the position of the First Consul, which enabled him 
to defy any evil consequences which it might have 
had, showed the strength of the new government. It 
was generally approved of, and was only blamed by 
a small number of Republicans, and by some of the 
generals. It pained them to see the vanquished, wliom 
they could not help considering as enemies, sharing 
the spoils with the victors. 

This law was promulgated in the form of a senatus 
consultum. Napoleon had felt, on his accession to 
power, that it was necessary for him to surround the 
indispensable reforms which he was meditating, with 
formaHty sufficiently important to disguise their ar- 
bitrary nature, and to give them greater guarantee of 
stability. He had in consequence resolved to asso- 
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ciate the first body in the state with the great opera- 
tions of the government in certain cases, which, as it 
happened, were very rare. As time went on he ex- 
tended this participation in the sovereign authority. 
This interference of the senate in the principal pohti- 
cal acts might have its objections. It was, however, 
thought that the principal danger arising from the 
new powers with which this body was endowed, could 
be avoided by granting it the privilege of pronouncing 
' senatus consulta only on the proposal of the Head of 
the Government. The senate respected this initiative 
during the prosperous days of the Empire, but seized 
upon it as soon as it could do so with impunity, and 
turned against the man who had created, honoured, 
and aggrandized it, the weapon which he himself had 
placed in its hands. 

By favour of the amnesty two men — who had en- 
joyed the entire confidence of the princes of the for- 
mer House of France, asked for and obtained author- 
ization to re-enter the French territory. One of them, 
the Baron de Breteuil, was introduced to the First 
Consul, who was very glad to converse with him, hear- 
ing from this important witness curious details on his 
diplomatic mission, and acquiring particular informa- 
tion on the councils held by the princes. M. de Bre- 
teuil had asked permission to present his nephew to the 
First Consul, whom he begged to employ him in his 
administration. Young Breteuil was favorably re- 
ceived, appointed auditor at the Council of State, 
afterwards nominated to the stewardship of the Aus- 
trian provinces ceded by the Peace of Presburg, and 
later on nominated to various prefectures in the in- 
terior of the Empire, and beyond the Rhine. He 
served with zeal till 1814, at which epoch old remem- 
brances resumed all their empire over him. I must 
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\add, to be just, that the nephew of Baron de Breteuil 
always preserved great gratitude for the way in which 
Napoleon received him in his youth. 

The other exile who had returned home was M. de 
Calonne. He did not long enjoy the benefits of the 
amnesty, for he died one month after his return to 
France. His struggles against the nobility and the 
parliaments, a series of difficult intrigues, his unful- 
filled ambition, and his lost illusions, all shortened his 
days. He had not, however, given up all hope of 
being able to impose his financial schemes. He relied 
upon his brilliant intelligence and his facility of argu- 
ment to win over the First Consul. One of his friends, 
with whom I had some relations, pressed me to get 
him admitted to an audience, convinced that if M. de 
Calonne could once be heard by the First Consul his 
cause would be won. The First Consul, however, 
refused to see him, his mind being fully made up on 
the value of the financial resources of this minister, 
and on the want of stability of his principles. He 
was not, moreover, in the least inclined to change his 
Minister of Finance for anybody else. One of his 
brothers having asked him to put M. Roederer — 
Councillor of State and a man of much talent and 
inteUigence — at the head of the Ministry of Finance, 
Napoleon had answered him : " I fully acknowledge 
all that your protege is worth, but it might very easily 
happen that, with all his intelligence, he would give 
me nothing but fresh water, whilst with my good 
Gaudin I can always rely on having good crown 
pieces." 

Whilst the First Consul was preparing to re-open 
the doors of France to the exiles, he was closing them 
to the individuals whose enmity was not to be dimin- 
ished by all the indulgence of the government. Mes- 
dames de Damas and de Champcenetz were in corre- 
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spondence with the enemies of the State. Madame 
de Damas, who had drawn attention on herself by 
her extreme opinions, and by her unceasing attacks 
against the government, had sheltered Hyde and 
Limoelan, who had taken part in the conspiracy of the 
infernal machine of the 3rd Nivose. She was con- 
ducted to the frontier by the police, and sent to join 
her husband, the exile, abroad. Madame de Champ- 
cenetz, who was the daughter of a Dutchman called 
Poter, received orders to return to her own country. 
She corresponded regularly with M. de Vaudreuil, 
who was one of the members of the Comte d'Artois's 
council to which the Bishop of Arras, Dutheil, Wil- 
lot, the Swiss Colonel Baron de Roll and others also 
belonged. 

La Harpe, who was under supervision in Paris, 
where he made a show of almost fanatical devoutness, 
after having professed atheism, was removed to a 
distance of twenty leagues from Paris. The reason of 
his expulsion was the scandal caused by his furious 
declamations against philosophy and the new institu- 
tions. His intolerance and his excessive conceit were 
excited by the coteries in which he was oracle. 
Towards the end of 1802 he obtained permission to 
return to Paris, and died there some months later. 

The law which followed closely upon the amnesty 
of the exiles had relation to the organization of pub- 
lic instruction, and was the draft of the institution of 
the University. Lyceums were created in each dis- 
trict in the jurisdiction of a Court of Appeal. These 
public schools were directed by professors appointed 
by the State, and paid out of the public treasury. To 
ensure the success of these establishments, six thou- 
sand four hundred scholarships were created, of 
which two thousand four hundred were reserved to 
the sons of soldiers, or of judiciary, administrative 
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and municipal functionaries. The other four thou- 
sand were given by competitive examination to schol- 
ars of the secondary schools. Special schools for the 
study of law, natural science, physics, mathematics 
and drawing, and a military school were instituted by 
the same law. 

It was thanks to this law that there was educated 
at the Lyceum of Marseilles, a man whose natural 
gifts, rare talents, and wide range of knowledge have 
raised him to the first rank of literature and of poli- 
tics. M. Thiers descends from a family of merchants 
who were engaged in the Levant trade. He remained 
from his childhood in the care of his mother(who 
was a cousin-germane of Marie Joseph Chenier) and 
of his grandmother, who had both been reduced to a 
state bordering on poverty. These two ladies, who 
belonged to royalist families of the south of France, 
had conceived for the First Consul an admiration 
which the news of the execution of the unhappy Due 
d'Enghien transformed into hatred. Their feeling 
was so strong in this matter that although their pov- 
erty was such that they could by no means be indif- 
ferent to the advantages offered them by the law, 
they at first refused the offer made them by the muni- 
cipal authorities of Marseilles to recommend their 
child, who gave the greatest promise, for a scholar- 
ship at the Lyceum of this town. It was not until 
some friends had added their persuasions that they 
agreed to profit by the benevolence of the government. 
Young Thiers was placed on the list of recommended 
candidates, and obtained one of the scholarships which 
the First Consul had reserved for distribution by him- 
self, and to which a sum of twelve hundred francs 
was added for the young scholar's outfit. It would 
seem as if a sort of prescience had revealed to Napo- 
leon what marvellous fruits this boy's education would 
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produce. M. Thiers, in relating this anecdote with 
his witty good nature, added, " Napoleon no doubt 
did not foresee when he accorded me this favour, that 
he was working on the formation of his future his- 
torian." 

Whilst securing the benefits of education to the 
sons of soldiers, civil functionaries and others, Napo- 
leon had to provide later for the education of their 
daughters, in whose future he was no less interested. 
Houses of education were successively created. I an- 
ticipate the period when these establishments were 
founded because I shall not have occasion to speak 
of them in their proper place. In 1806 three houses 
were constructed for the reception of three hundred 
pupils. In 1809 six hundred pupils were received 
into schools established in the castle of j£couen, and 
in the ancient abbey of St. Denis. Some of these 
pupils were admitted gratuitously, whilst others only 
paid half fees. These schools were intended to form 
women for a position in life equivalent to that which 
had been occupied by their fathers. The terms were 
forty pounds per annum. The revenues of these es- 
tablishments were applied to defraying, in part, their 
expenses. And finally, in 1810, six new schools were 
opened for the reception of six hundred pupils, or- 
phans of members of the Legion of Honour. The 
course of education there was less ambitious. The 
fees were four hundred francs a year. These estab- 
lishments were managed on the same principles as 
the schools at ficouen and St. Denis. The rules there 
was much stricter, indeed almost claustral. Pupils 
were admitted from the age of four to the age of 
twelve, and could remain until their twenty-first 
year. 

The Emperor put these establishments under the 
patronage of Queen Hortense. He drafted their regu- 
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lations, occupied himself with the choice of the lady 
superiors, appointed the places where the schools 
should be built, entered into all details of order and 
economy connected with them, and supervised the exe- 
cution of the instructions which he had given with a 
paternal solicitude. 

The Order of the Legion of Honour was instituted 
at the same time. When the law concerning it was 
laid before the Council of State it was violently op- 
posed. The First Consul defended it victoriously, by 
the force of reason alone, for he allowed it to be dis- 
cussed quite freely. The Tribunate and the Legisla- 
tive Body at last voted this law, but with a very much 
smaller majority than the government had counted ' 
upon. The eloquence of the First Consul, the lofty 
range of his views, the arguments employed by the 
expounder and the promoter of the law before the 
Legislative Body and the Tribunate could not con- 
vince some men, still imbued with the levelling ideas 
of the Revolution, who persisted in considering the 
creation of a distinction of this kind, albeit without 
privileges, a blow struck at the spirit and the princi- 
ples of the Revolution. The great thought of a 
unique decoration which' accorded no prerogative, 
which was a type of equality — inasmuch as the soldier 
equally with the field-marshal, the simple citizen 
equally with the prince or the highest dignitary, were 
accessible to it — and which has done wonders, has 
no need of any justification from me. It defends it- 
self. 

The project of a modification of the article of the 
constitution, which limited to ten years the First Con- 
sul's tenure of office, gave rise to numerous discussions 
between him, his two colleagues, and some of the 
principal senators and members of Parliament. Cam- 
baceres was his principal intermediary in this delicate 
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negotiation. A deliberation of the Senate had ex- 
tended to a period of ten years the authority of the 
Chief of the State. This addition only feebly reme- 
died the precariousness of the post. On a notification 
from the Council of State, to which the senatus con- 
sultum was submitted, this temporary prolongation 
was converted into a nomination for life. The First 
Consul desired that this wish should be submitted to 
the sanction of the people. In consequence a decree of 
the Consuls ordained that the French nation should 
be consulted on this question : " Shall Napoleon Bona- 
parte be Consul for life?" Three million, five hun- 
dred and sixty-eight thousand, five hundred and 
eighty-five votes out of three million, five hundred and 
seventy thousand, two hundred and fifty-nine citizens 
who took part in the election replied in the affirmative. 
I was charged to carry the draft of the message to the 
Senate, to Le Brun, the Third Consul, to receive from 
him such observations as a fresh reading might sug- 
gest. 

What has not been said against the almost complete 
unanimity of votes in favour of the life consulate and 
the Empire ! Some have alleged that the public func- 
tionaries who held the registers of votes, had influ- 
enced the electors. Others have called the veracity of 
the lists into question ; others, in fine, have pointed out 
that since constitutions have been made, none have 
ever been presented for acceptance to the people and 
have been rejected by it, implying thereby that gov- 
ernments which try this experiment know what meas- 
ures to take to obtain the necessary majority. Those 
who were living at the time know very well that the 
consular government had no need to take recourse to 
seduction, to threats, or to fraud. The nation's good 
sense, the instinct which never deceived it, showed in 
Napoleon the protector of its dearest interests, the 
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man who really loved it, and who was working to 
bring back to Prance the reign of justice, order, and 
equality. Its gratitude for the great services which 
General Bonaparte had rendered was inseparable from 
the hope of a happy future which it expected from thp 
First Consul. Napoleon could demand a national vote 
with confidence. Nations never refuse it to govern- 
ments which feel themselves sufficiently popular to 
ask it. 

About six weeks before my first entry into the 
First Consul's cabinet, the performance of two plays 
had been given. I only speak of this incident because 
the kind of disgrace which the authors had incurred 
created some sensation at La Malmaison, and was 
still being talked about when I arrived there. The 
first play, " Edward in Scotland/' was by Alexander 
Duval. The author had been very well received by 
Madame Bonaparte, and by the First Consul. His 
play had succeeded at its public reading, and had also 
been received with great favour at the first perform- 
ance; but it had been noticed that persons who were 
known for their ardent royalism had applauded to 
excess certain passages in which they wanted the pub- 
lic to find allusions. 

The First Consul, hearing of this matter, and not 
knowing the piece, went to see it. He found it inter- 
esting, but his attention having been attracted by a 
volley of significant applause, at the passages indi- 
cated, which burst from the neighbouring boxes, and 
recognizing that these boxes were occupied by recently 
amnestied exiles, he was naturally irritated, and con- 
sidered it his duty to forbid the performance of the 
piece. Amongst the exiles who on this occasion made 
themselves noticed by the manifestation of their ap- 
plause, was the Due de Richelieu, who afterwards 
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became minister under the Restoration. Although he 
had remained in the service of Russia, he had, by 
special favour, obtained the authorization to come to 
Paris. He received orders to leave Paris and the 
French territory without delay. M. Duval, fearing to 
be compromised by this imprudence on the part of 
the exiles, had taken refuge with his family at Rennes. 
The First Consul, however, sent him word that he 
might come back to Paris, and added that he had no 
reason for displeasure against him. 

The title of the second piece was " L' Antichambre." 
It had been written without offensive intention, but it 
contained situations and phrases the application of 
which to the political situation was made with such 
transparent malignity by the enemies of the govern- 
ment that its performance could not be tolerated. The 
author, M. Dupaty, fell into disgrace with the First 
Consul, who had already been offended by the spite- 
fulness of the imaginary allusions in " Edward in 
Scotland." 

M. Dupaty, at that time officer of engineers, was in 
Paris without regular leave of absence. He received 
orders to leave for Brest, and to embark with the 
expedition to San Domingo, but he only remained at 
Brest a very short time. He obtained permission to 
return to Paris before the expedition started, and 
continued his literary work. Amongst a number of 
very witty comedies which he wrote were several 
which were consecrated to Napoleon's glory. It was 
he who arranged the allegorical ballet, " The Hours," 
which was performed at the Tuileries on the occasion 
of the Emperor's marriage with Arch-duchess Marie 
Louise. He is the author of a rondo written in 1814 
for the band of the National Guard, which was com- 
posed on the occasion of the farewell taken by the 
Emperor from the chiefs of this Guard, when he con- 
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fided the Empress and his son to their care before his 
departure to the army. 

Since I have spoken of plays, this may be the place 
to relate a service which about this time I had occa- 
sion to render to one of the most agreeable of the 
Opera danseuses. This theatre was under the direc- 
tion of M. de LuQay, as prefect of the Palace. He 
governed this republic of song and dance with sever- 
ity. Mademoiselle Chevigny, who was not one of the 
youngest performers, injured her knee during the 
performance of a ballet, and remained a considerable 
time away from the theatre. M. de Lugay, getting 
tired of her prolonged absence, ordered a medical in- 
quiry to be made. The doctors reported that the 
danseuse had a stiffened knee, and that it was impos- 
sible to say when she would be able to reappear on 
the stage. In consequence of this report, she was at 
once put on the retired list. Mademoiselle Chevigny, 
who knew that she would be very well able to continue 
her work if two or three weeks' rest were granted 
to her, was in despair at an exclusion which she con- 
sidered most unjust. Accompanied by her husband, 
M. Cellerier, a celebrated architect, she applied to 
everybody of any influence who could help her to have 
this decision altered. Amongst others she applied to 
me, and I was able to obtain three months' holiday 
for her, which was very much more than she wanted. 
Her reappearance on the stage showed that doctors' 
opinions are not always infallible. She had lost none 
of her powers, and for many years, both as a light- 
footed dancer and a consummate actress, she con- 
tributed to the enjoyment of the Opera public. 

About this time the First Consul was exceedingly 
irritated against General Reynier, who had just killed 
General Destaing in a duel. These two generals, 
who had recently returned from Egypt, had quar- 
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relied violently at the time when General Menou took 
over the command of the army, after the death of 
General Kleber. Napoleon, greatly affected by the 
unhappy termination of a campaign which should have 
been so profitable to France, and so useful to his per- 
sonal glory, had ordered that all faults committed 
under these circumstances should be forgotten, as well 
as everything which would recall attention to an evil 
for which there was no remedy. He was much in- 
censed, and rightly so, at this duel. He exiled General 
Reynier to his estate in the Nievre department, 
strongly defended the memory of General Destaing, 
and awarded a pension to his widow. This disgrace 
of one of our most distinguished generals, was also 
prompted by the opposition which General Reynier 
had manifested to General Menou, who was far from 
being his equal in military capacity, but who, thanks 
to his seniority, had been appointed commander-in- 
chief of the army in Egypt. This unhappy rivalry 
had contributed to the ruin of our affairs in this 
covmtry. 

The favour which the First Consul showed to Gen- 
eral Menou, whose administrative talents, by the way, 
he esteemed, was prompted by his desire to protect the 
General against the excitement caused by the recent 
events in Egypt, to check its development, and to wipe 
it out. 

Doctor Corvisart, being present one morning with 
me, at the levee of the First Consul, told him of the 
death of Bichat (who had died the night before) not 
then thirty years old. This young doctor, a savant 
of the greatest promise, had enriched science with 
works of physiology, full of new and fruitful ideas, 
which have largely extended its domain. This death 
recalled the remembrance of Desault, his master, who 
had been the glory of surgery. The First Consul 
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ordered the Minister of the Interior to report on the 
best means of honouring the memory of these two 
savants. On the report of the Minister, he ordered 
that a marble tablet perpetuating their memory and 
recording the services which they had rendered to 
humanity, should be placed in one of the wards of the 
Hotel-Dieu. 

The cessation of hostilities between England and 
France having reopened the French territory to the 
English, a large number came to Paris. Amongst 
persons distinguished by their rank or by their birth, 
who came in the train of Lord Cornwallis, was the 
son of a Minister of State, famous for his patriotism 
and his energy, and a friend of Pitt, whose principles 
he shared. This was young Lord Henry Petty, son 
of the Marquis of Lansdowne, heir to the titles and 
to the political opinions and qualities of his father, 
who himself succeeded Pitt, in 1806, as Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. Lord H. Petty was accompanied 
by his tutor, the celebrated Genevese writer Dumont, 
the former friend and collaborator of Mirabeau, and 
author of an interesting book on this celebrated and 
learned man. Both these gentlemen were presented to 
the First Consul, who received them with marked favour. 

It was specially after the Peace of Amiens that 
the English came in numbers to Paris. A great 
number of English Members of Parliament, lawyers, 
officers, and other persons of position, attracted to 
Paris by the fame of the First Consul, were presented 
by Mr. Merry, the English Ambassador, who, as I 
have already said, was formerly secretary to the Eng- 
lish Legation at the Amiens Congress. Mr. Fox 
should be mentioned first of all. This illustrious 
foreigner came to Paris, less for the purpose of 
searching among our archives for documents concern- 
ing the history of the last two Stuart kings, which he 
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was writing, than to make the acquaintance of the 
extraordinary man who enjoyed his entire sympathy. 
Napoleon, on his side, was drawn to Fox by a natural 
mclination. He received him with marked preference 
and, admitting him from the first to his intimacy, 
enjoyed numerous familiar conversations with him. 
The two did not always, it is said, agree on matters 
of politics, but the result of their conversations was 
that they left each other full of mutual esteem. The 
First Consul ordered all the archives and public estab- 
lishments to be thrown open to Mr. Fox. He used 
to accompany him sometimes, notably to the second 
exhibitions of industrial productions, which took place 
towards the end of the English statesman's stay in 
Paris. 

During the year which preceded the discovery of 
the Georges plot, I had not once occasion to see Gen- 
eral Moreau at the Tuileries. I have accordingly 
nothing to say about this general, whose peculiarities 
are, however, well-known. I learned that he had 
rejected all the First Consul's advances, and refused 
his numerous invitations. From the time of his mar- 
riage with Madame Hulot, to which Madame Bona- 
parte had contributed, his mother-in-law, a jealous 
and troublesome woman, did all she could to foment 
discord between these two rivals in military glory. 
Madame Hulot had complained of having to wait to 
be received by Madame Bonaparte,' when she called 
upon her, and said that she had no inclination at all 
for the antechamber of an equal. General Moreau 
used to speak with affected frivolity of the hostile at- 
tempts against the person of the First Consul, or 
against the acts of his government. This coolness, 
in short, degenerated into an enmity which led Mo- 
reau to contract an alliance unworthy of his glory, 
with the enemies of the State, an alliance in which he 
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found his death — wounded, in the midst of the adver- 
saries of France, by a French cannonball. 

An interview, which attracted but Httle attention at 
the time, took place in the middle of 1802, between 
the Emperor of Russia and the King of Prussia, at 
Memel, the eastern port of the Prussian States. The 
latter sovereign had been reigning five years. The 
Emperor Alexander had just succeeded his father, 
the unfortunate Paul I., who had been assassinated 
three months previously in his St. Petersburg palace. 
These princes, both young men, desired to make the 
acquaintance of each other. The Emperor of Russia 
proposed a friendly meeting, which the King readily 
accepted. The Queen of Prussia, in all the splendour 
of her youth and beauty, accompanied the King, and 
contributed greatly to the close friendship which 
bound the two sovereigns together. The result of this 
friendship was that from thenceforward Prussia was 
attracted into Russia's sphere of action. 

The First Consul, anxious not to appear hostile to 
this meeting although absent from it, and curious to 
know what would happen there, sent an officer of the 
palace, a shrewd observer, to attend. Major Dumous- 
tier, who afterwards became general, an officer of 
great distinction and of really antique virtue, was 
charged to convey the Consul's compliments to the two 
kings. He carried a letter from the First Consul to 
the King of Prussia, which expressed Napoleon's 
satisfaction at the arrangement which had been con- 
cluded for the settlement of the indemnity due to 
Prussia by the provisions of the Treaty of Luneville, 
which had largely increased the territories of the King 
of Prussia. The indemnity of the Prince of Nassau- 
Orange, the king's father-in-law, had been settled at 
the same time in accordance with his wishes. Large 
indemnities had been stipulated in favour of the 
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houses of Bavaria, Wiirtemberg, and Baden, which 
were united to the Russian imperial house by family 
ties. This news, coming at so favourable a moment, 
was received with great pleasure by the two princes, 
and disposed the Emperor of Russia to join with the 
First Consul in the apportionment of the lands for the 
indemnification of the small kings who had been dis- 
possessed on the left bank of the Rhine. 

This journey of the Emperor of Russia and of the 
King of Prussia, far from their capitals, was the pre- 
lude to those meetings of the monarchs of Germany 
and of the North, and of those nomadic congresses 
which became so frequent twelve years later. 

Another officer of the palace was sent at about the 
same time to Algiers on another kind of mission. In 
spite of the peace concluded with the Barbary States, 
the corsairs of the regency, yielding to their habits of 
piracy, were recommencing their raids on our coasts, 
and had even dared to attack our flag. The First 
Consul sent a naval division before Algiers, under the 
command of Admiral Leissegues. He was accom- 
panied on board by Adjutant Hulin, who was com- 
missioned to demand reparation for these insults, and 
for the injuries caused to our trade from the Dey. 
The impression which Hulin's lofty stature, his mar- 
tial attitude, and the richness of his embroideries 
made upon these savages, completed what had been 
commenced by the First Consul's letter, and the ap- 
pearance of the French fleet. The Dey submitted on 
every point, released all prisoners of French or allied 
nationality, and sent an ambassador loaded with pres- 
ents to Paris. 

I witnessed the last Republican celebration of the 
anniversary of the 14th of July at the Tuileries Palace. 
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A grand parade took place that day in the Carrousel 
court, at which the First Consul presented flags to 
the light infantry regiments, represented for the occa- 
sion by the colonel and three officers of each regiment. 

Just before the parade, the Prefect of the Seine 
department, accompanied by two of the mayors of 
Paris, presented the First Consul with a horse of the 
French breed, richly caparisoned. 

The diplomatic body was received in solemn audi- 
ence. Strangers of distinction were presented by the 
ambassadors or plenipotentiary ministers of their 
courts. Marriages were celebrated at the cost of the 
government in each of the twelve arrondissements 
of Paris. Banquets, illuminations, and fireworks 
crowned this fete. 

There was no ceremony at the Tuileries on the 14th 
July of the following year. The First Consul and 
Madame Bonaparte were away, on a three weeks' 
journey in the Seine-Inferieure and Oise departments. 

On the same day in the year 1804, Napoleon, then 
Emperor, rode to the Invalides, through a line formed 
by the troops of the garrison, preceded by the mar- 
shals and the great officers of the Empire, by the 
colonels of the guard, and by his aides-de-camp. The 
Empress, accompanied by the sisters and sisters-in- 
law of the Emperor, her ladies, her chamberlains, and 
her equerries, had preceded him at noon to the In- 
valides. A mass was celebrated by. the Cardinal 
Legate. After the religious ceremony a distribution 
of decorations took place, handed by Napoleon in per- 
son to each legionary, as he took them from the hands 
of the Grand Chancellor of the Order. A Te Detmv 
terminated the ceremony. In the evening all public 
buildings were illuminated, a concert was given on 
the terrace of the Tuileries Palace, and fireworks 

were displayed on the Pont-Neuf. 
y J a G — Memoirs 



CHAPTER III 

ONE night, during one of the First Consul's 
stays at La Malmaison, in 1802, he was 
awaked by a courier from Spain, who brought 
some very urgent despatches from General Lannes, 
French Ambassador at Lisbon. As soon as Napoleon 
had read these despatches he gave orders that the cour- 
ier should hold himself in readiness to start on the 
return- journey at a moment's notice. I am obliged 
to go back in my story to explain what precedes. 

In the course of November, 1801, General Lannes, 
who was sole commander of the consular guard, had 
been forced to resign in consequence of some irregu- 
larities which had occurred in the regimental treasury. 
This was the truth of the matter. The First Consul 
had promised to pay the General's house-furnishing 
expenses. When the bills were submitted to him he 
refused to pay them, as they far exceeded what he 
had expected. General Lannes — who was accustomed 
to give and spend without counting, and had no idea 
at all of business, and who had never applied to Bona- 
parte in vain, when in want of money — considered 
that the First Consul was so bound by the promise 
he had made, that he could think of no better plan 
to make him pay his furniture bills than to get the 
treasurer of the regiment of guards to hand him over 
the amount. Such conduct could not be tolerated, 
and General Lannes lost his command. The consular 
guard was reorganized more in accordance with its 
requirements, and the sole command which had till 
then existed was broken up into four, each vested in 
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a colonel-general. To punish General Lannes for his 
unbusinesslike proceedings, and anxious to put a stop 
to a familiarity which had in some way prompted him 
to act as he had done, the First Consul sent him 
away for a time, ordering him on a mission to Lisbon. 
I remember dining with him about this time, at Joseph 
Bonaparte's table, and hearing with what sarcasm he 
betrayed his displeasure at the way in which he had 
been treated. M. de Champagny, who had just been 
appointed ambassador to Vienna, was present at this 
dinner. 

General Lannes, little acquainted as he was with 
diplomatic forms, did not at first succeed in his new 
post. The Portuguese Ministry, and more especially 
the iVIinister of Foreign Affairs, Don Joao d'Almeida, 
was devoted to England. All diplomatic documents 
handed in by the French ambassador were passed on 
to Lord Fitzgerald, the English ambassador, and the 
answers concocted with him. The Prince Regent of 
Portugal, either deceived or dominated by his minister, 
was also not favourably disposed towards the French 
representative. General Lannes soon felt his military 
pride, his self-esteem, and his patience flouted beyond 
endurance. Without warning either the Portuguese or 
his own Government, he left Lisbon suddenly, giving 
orders to his household to follow him. He presented 
himself at the first posting-establishment and de- 
manded horses. The postmaster informs him that an 
order is necessary, and that without it he must refuse 
to accommodate him. General Lannes imperiously 
orders him to have horses put to, and laying his hand 
on his sword threatens to strike him, unless his order 
is immediately obeyed. The postmaster is forced to 
submit. General Lannes crosses through Portugal 
and Spain post-haste, and, just before arriving at 
Bayonne, sends his valet de chambre on with a letter 
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to the First Consul, announcing his arrival. The valet, 
sent back with an answer to his letter, finds his master 
at Orleans. The First Consul's orders were that the 
General should remain where the courier found him. 
He had calculated that General Lannes would not 
have passed Bayonne. Lannes, however, receiving 
this order at Orleans, thought himself justified from 
his proximity to Paris in pushing on to the capital. 
The First Consul refused to receive him. 

In the meanwhile the greatest anxiety was felt by 
the Portuguese Government. It was a matter of im- 
portance that General Lannes's conduct should be dis- 
approved of, and that Portugal should not incur the 
resentment of France. The General had Talleyrand 
against him, and Talleyrand, insisting on the violation 
of diplomatic forms which had been committed, de- 
manded the revocation of our ambassador to Lisbon. 
The First Consul would not have tolerated such con- 
duct from anybody else, but he knew that though Gen- 
eral Lannes was no diplomat, he was an honest man, 
who had too much judgment to allow himself to be 
made a dupe of. He finally agreed to see him, and 
was satisfied with his explanations, although he 
blamed his conduct. 

Don Joao scattered gold by handfuls in Paris to 
prevent the return of General Lannes to Lisbon. The 
Prince Regent, acting on information which had 
reached him, sent two men in whom he had confidence 
to Paris; and this without the knowledge of his min- 
ister. One of them was a Frenchman, whom I was 
acquainted with, and who had been living in Portugal 
for many years. Whilst Almeida was assuring the 
Prince Regent that General Lannes had fallen into 
complete disgrace, the prince's agents reported that a 
reconciliation had taken place, and that the ambassa- 
dor had altogether been restored to the First Consul's 
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good graces. The Prince Regent then thought it right 
— for something decisive had to be done — to ask for 
his return. Whilst the Portuguese Ministers were flat- 
tering themselves that they would make good their 
escape from the scrape in which they had involved 
themselves, the First Consul notified to the Prince 
Regent that he would consent to the return of his am- 
bassador to Lisbon, and that he would forget the rea- 
sons for displeasure which the Portuguese Government 
had given him ; but that, in return for this concession, 
he expected a concession on the prince's part, namely 
the dismissal of the Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
whose partiality for the English, and whose bad faith, 
had been the causes of what had happened. The 
Prince Regent was only too glad to accept this settle- 
ment of the affair. Don Joao d'Almeida was dis- 
missed, and General Lannes returned to Lisbon. His 
triumph was complete. The Prince Regent received 
him at first with a cordiality which was more affected 
than real, but growing to like him eventually became 
on terms of great intimacy with him. General Lannes, 
who had plenty of natural shrewdness, understood his 
position. The Portuguese nobility of that time, proud 
and poor, held aloof, and hesitated to make the first 
advances. General Lannes gave a sumptuous ball, and 
invited everybody whose names had been inscribed on 
the embassy register. He did the honours of this ball 
with all possible refinements, and nothing else was 
talked about in Lisbon. Those of the aristocracy who 
were not present, complained at not having been in- 
vited. They were informed, in answer, that if the 
ambassador had thought that an invitation would have 
been agreeable to them, he would have sent it, and that 
he should be delighted and honoured if they would 
call upon him. The hidalgos crowded to leave their 
names at his house. General Lannes gave another 
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ball to which they were all invited. The invitations 
were accepted with eagerness, and from that time for- 
ward the aristocracy frequented the French embassy. 
Thanks to his intimacy with the Prince Regent the 
French envoye was able to assist some of these needy 
noblemen. His credit at Court was great, and his 
recommendations were always favourably listened to. 
The jurisdiction of his embassy, accordingly, was un- 
, limited, nor did the Portuguese Government in any way 
try to restrict it. No such tolerance was shown to 
the ambassadors of other powers. Our ambassador's 
influence in Lisbon was so well established, that when 
he returned to France he was in a position to dispose 
of Portugal as Napoleon might desire. 

It is calculated that the sum spent in Paris to pre- 
vent the return of General Lannes amounted to four 
millions of francs. Where the greater part of this 
money went to can easily be guessed. When the Gen- 
eral heard of this he remarked jocularly : " What 
clumsy fellows ! If they had only offered me half that 
amount I wouldn't have gone back to Lisbon." 

And so it happened that the cause of France was 
better served by our ambassador's impetuous suscepti- 
bility than it would have been by the skill of the most 
consummate diplomat. The First Consul understood, 
better than his Minister of Foreign Affairs, to what 
advantage he could turn it. It is true that Napoleon, 
at least, saw everything in the light of national inter- 
est, and in that light alone. 

It is so ordained here below that, side by side with 
any success there is always a jealous desire to diminish 
its merit. And so it was that when the money-sacri- 
fices made by the Portuguese ministers to prevent the 
return of General Lannes to Lisbon were heard of, it 
was stated, in face of the General's spontaneous ex- 
clamation, that M. de Binau, ambassador from Sax- 
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ony to France, had been commissioned by him to carry 
a proposal to M. de Souza, Portuguese ambassador to 
Paris. This proposal, it was said, was to the effect 
that if a million francs were given to the General he 
would undertake to refuse to return to Lisbon, in spite 
of any pressure from the First Consul. 

This is what Madame de Souza, the wife of the 
Portuguese ambassador told me on this subject. Ma- 
dame de Souza being one day at La Malmaison, met 
the First Consul as he was going to Madame Bona- 
parte. He led her aside by the arm : " What does M. 
de Souza mean," he asked irritably, " by offering 
money to my ambassador to prevent his returning to 
Lisbon?" 

Madame de Souza protested that, on the contrary, 
it was to M. de Souza that the proposal was 
made. 

" And what is there to prove that? " said the First 
Consul. 

" The treasury of the Consular Guard ! " cried Ma- 
dame de Souza, her excitement getting the better of 
her reflection, in allusion to the deficit in the accounts 
of this regiment when it was under General Lannes's 
command. 

The First Consul, knowing the general's honesty, 
never said a word, but turned his back on Madame 
de Seuza. 

Slightly disturbed by this silence, and the tacit dis- 
approval which the Consul's manner implied, Madame 
de Souza went to Josephine and told her what had 
just passed between the First Consul and herself. 

Josephine advised her to return to Paris at once, to 
shut herself up and not to see anybody for eight days; 
so that the First Consul might see that she had com- 
municated with nobody. 

Madame de Souza followed this advice, pretended to 
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be ill, and took to her bed, refusing to receive any- 
body. 

It is rather difficult to understand what was the 
object of all these manoeuvres. They were so much 
trouble thrown away. The First Consul very soon 
forgot his quarrel with Madame de Souza, and never 
alluded to it again in her presence. 

During the first six months that followed the Peace 
of Amiens, the first Consul led an almost idle life at 
La Malmaison, dreaming of the improvements which 
he could introduce into the various departments of his 
government; of the encouragements which might be 
given to agriculture, to industries; of the various 
works which might be carried out for the improvement 
and embellishment of Paris and the departments, 
which he proposed to visit in turn; and finally of the 
arts of peace. 

During this pause in the midst of a life so busy 
and so fully occupied, he had projected a league of the 
maritime powers for driving the Barbary people from 
the coast of Africa, their lands to be afterwards used 
for planting sugar, coffee, cotton, and produce which 
had to be drawn from remote colonies. If the plan of 
this league could have been carried through, it would 
have diverted him from the expedition intended for 
the reconquest of the island of San Domingo. The 
idea had been proposed by Joseph Bonaparte, and was 
highly approved of by the First Consul. Joseph Bo- 
naparte was anxious that the four powers who had 
signed the Amiens treaty should take part in this 
league. It was indeed shameful that Europe should 
tolerate, opposite to her, a nest of pirates, who levied 
blackmail on her with insolence, and who each year 
carried off into the cruellest slavery the prisoners they 
had captured on sea or on land — pirates to whom noth- 
ing was sacred, and who rejected our arts and our 
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civilization. It was useless to hope to bring them to 
accept the relations and the conventions by which in- 
ternational rights are established between civilized 
States. 

The loss of Egypt enhanced the value of the re- 
sources which a colonization of the Barbary States, so 
conveniently close at hand, and a naturalization of the 
produce of the islands of America, would have placed 
m the hands of the various powers. The plan of a 
conquest of this vast region was carefully examined 
in the cabinet of the Minister of Marine. A first step 
towards carrying it into effect was indeed made, by a 
mission with which the Spanish Government entrusted 
Badia, a clever and adventurous traveller. The 
Moniteur of 14th Thermidor, Year X, reported that 
two Spanish savants^ charged with exploration of 
these countries, had passed through Paris. This plan 
of an expedition was perhaps one of the reasons of the 
rupture of the Peace of Amiens, and the renewal of 
hostilities which ensued prevented the First Consul 
from carrying it out. The great events which were 
played out on the stage of Europe obliged him to re- 
nounce his scheme for the time being, but he did not 
lose sight of a plan which, from the time of the re- 
newal of hostilities with England, was one of the 
chief subjects of his thoughts. 

On April i8th, 1808, Napoleon, being then at the 
Chateau de Marrac, near Bayonne, whither he had 
been summoned by affairs in Spain, wrote the follow- 
ing letter to the Minister of Marine : — 

"Monsieur Decres. — Think over the Algiers ex- 
pedition both as a military and a naval campaign. If 
France could get a foot down on this part of the coast 
of Africa, England would have cause to reflect. 

" Is there any port on this coast where a squadron 
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of ships would be under cover from a superior force? 

" What are the ports by which the army, once 
landed, could be revictualled ? 

" How many ports could the enemy blockade simul- 
taneously ? 

" In Egypt there was, after all, only the port of 
Alexandria. Rosetta was a very dangerous harbour; 
still it was counted. I think that there are a dozen 
here. 

" How many frigates, brigs, and storeships could 
they hold ? 

" Could Admiral Ganteaume's squadron enter the 
port of Algiers, and be sheltered against a superior 
force ? 

" At what time of the year is the air good, and 
pest no longer to be feared? I imagine that it is in 
October. 

" After having studied the Algiers expedition give 
your careful attention to the Tunis campaign. Write 
a confidential letter about it to Ganteaume, who, be- 
fore coming to Paris, could get the necessary infor- 
mation. His inquiries should extend as far as Oran 
and should bear on the land, as well as the maritime, 
aspects of the proposed expedition. What we must 
find out about the inland is whether there are roads 
and water. I calculate that twenty thousand men will 
be necessary for this exj^jdition. You will under- 
stand that the enemy is to be led to believe that Sicily 
is the object of this expedition, and that they will be 
nicely foiled when, instead, it proves to be Algiers. 
You need not answer me before a month. In the 
meanwhile get your information so that when you do 
answer me there shall be no ' buts ', no ' ifs ', and no 
' becauses '. 

" Send one of your engineers, a man who knows 
how to hold his tongue, on a brig. Let him talk with 
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M. Thainville, but be sure to select a man of tact and 
of talent. This engineer should have some military as 
well as some naval knowledge. He must walk about 
both on the inside and on the outside of the fortifica- 
tions, and as soon as he gets back home write down 
what he has noticed, so that he can bring us back plain 
facts and not merely his own dreams. Consult with 
Sanson as to the best man to choose. You will be 
able to find exact information in the archives of 
the Foreign Office and of the Ministry of War. Have 
these archives, as well as your own, looked through. 
Information about these countries has always been 
asked for in France." 

Several Frenchmen who had exercised civil or 
diplomatic functions in the Algiers Regency, heads 
of French establishments in that country, engineers 
and naval officers who had discharged special duties 
there, were all consulted. M. Jean Bon-Saint-Andre, 
who had been commissioner of the government at 
Algiers, under the Directoire, handed a detailed memo- 
randum, in which all the questions put to him were 
answered, to the Minister of Marine. 

Napoleon's attention was also taken up with the 
scheme for reorganizing the Academies. The term 
"Academy" was suppressed. The Institute was divided 
into four sections. The first was termed " Class of 
Physical and Mathematical Sciences." The second, 
styled "Class of the French Language and Litera- 
ture," answered to the French Academy, formerly so- 
called. The third was the " Class of Ancient History 
and Literature," and the fourth that of " The Fine 
Arts." The "Class of Moral and Political Sciences," 
created by the law of Year IV, was suppressed and 
merged in that of belles-lettres. It seemed superfluous 
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to the First Consul. He supported his opinion on this 
matter with reasons which I do not think it necessary 
to examine. His principal motive was not, as has 
been said, his dislike for philosophy. He has often 
expressed himself on this matter, but he was then 
convinced that the discussion of political matters had 
still, at that time, its disadvantages. 

The eight or nine months which followed the Peace 
of Amiens were divided between La Malmaison and 
St. Cloud, which the First Consul went to inhabit in 
the spring of that year. This palace, although not vast, 
afforded a beautiful and comfortable abode, well suited 
to Napoleon's habits and requirements, and provided 
with magnificent gardens. His workroom was very 
large, and its walls were literally covered with books, 
from the floor to the ceiling. He had himself designed 
his writing-table, which was in the shape of a bass. 
Numerous papers were spread out on its wings. His 
usual place was on a settee covered with green taffeta, 
which stood near the mantlepiece, on which were two 
fine bronze busts of Scipio and of Hannibal. Behind 
the settee, in a corner, was my writing-table. His 
study was reached through a bedroom, which he did 
not occupy. His apartment was on the floor above, 
and communicated with this room by means of a 
private staircase. It consisted of three plainly furnished 
rooms. The only ornament of the bedroom on the 
ground floor, which looked out on the garden, was an 
antique bust of Caesar, which stood on the mantlepiece. 
Beyond the First Consul's workroom was a small 
drawing-room, where he used to receive the Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, who, by reason of the nature of 
the business of his department, had no reports to 
address to the Council of State. This drawing-room 
was also used for private audiences; it was decorated 
with a fine portrait of Charles XII. The First Consul 
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wias dissatisfied that this portrait has been selected, 
and had it replaced by a portrait of Gustavus Adol- 
phus, for whom he had a particular esteem. 

Paisiello came to Paris in the spring of this year, 
summoned by the First Consul, whose intention it was 
to entrust him with the direction of the Opera and of 
the Conservatory of Music. Napoleon admired this 
celebrated composer's talents. He used to be so de- 
lighted with Nina's pastorale : " Gia il sol si ciela 
dietro alia montagna," — that he said he could listen to 
it with pleasure every evening. Paisiello was then 
over sixty. He had hesitated about coming to Paris, 
fearing to expose his gray hairs to the criticisms of 
his rivals, and dreading to compromise his great musi- 
cal reputation. He was received with great honour by 
Napoleon, and with deference by the artists. He re- 
fused to accept any other post than that of chapel- 
master, and restricted himself to the composition of 
masses and motets. The only opera which he com- 
posed in Paris was "Proserpine." It was only mod- 
erately successful; a slight reverse which somewhat 
grieved him. 

After residing three years in France his desire to 
see his country again, and to take his wife home to 
a milder climate, induced him to return to Italy. He 
went home with a pension from the Emperor, and 
loaded with presents. M. Lesueur, whose talents he 
admired, succeeded him as chapel-master. Paisiello 
used to send Napoleon a sacred composition each year, 
for the anniversary of the Emperor's fete. He also 
paraphrased the " Stabat Mater " of Pergolesi, which 
was performed in the Imperial Chapel. I have pre- 
served many letters from this excellent man, which he 
wrote in sending his compositions, and in which he 
expressed his gratitude to and admiration for the 
Emperor. I am convinced that these professions, al- 
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lowance being made for Italian emphasis, were quite 
sincere. 

Canova was sent for to Paris at about the same 
time. He came to St. Cloud to execute the bust of 
Napoleon, and devoted himself to this piece of work 
for several days with a veritable predilection. The 
First Consul used to lunch in the large drawing-room, 
which led into his apartments, so that the celebrated 
sculptor might work more at his ease during this 
meal. This drawing-room was afterwards ornamented 
with portraits of the Bonaparte family. When Napo- 
leon became Emperor he used to receive all the 
members of his family who happened to be in Paris 
at dinner every Sunday, and spent the evening with 
them in his drawing-room. A large balcony, on to 
which this drawing-room opened, communicated be- 
tween the private apartment of Napoleon and 'that of , 
Josephine, afterwards occupied by Marie Louise. 

I used sometimes to remain with Canova after the 
sittings, and to accompany him into the gardens. He 
spoke bitterly of the statues he saw there, and pointed 
out to me the decadence of good taste which they 
proved. He regretted that the artists of the time of 
Louis XV., and especially Boucher, should have ap- 
plied their great talents to works which he considered 
pitiful. A reproach of another kind might be levelled 
against Canova himself. He carried ofif the model of 
Napoleon's bust, a model true to nature, and most 
noble in resemblance, and which, on this account, had 
been generally admired. I do not know why, renounc- 
ing this resemblance, which ought to be the first 
merit of a bust or of a portrait, he made an idealized 
head. However grand a character he may have wished 
to bestow on his work, he could not hope to make a 
more heroic face than the original. 

It was after this bust that Canova executed the 
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colossal statue of Napoleon which he sent to Paris in 
181 1. This statue may be admired as a work of art, 
but the want of resemblance in the head, and its nudity, 
displeased the Emperor. It was placed at the Louvre 
without having been previously exhibited. It was this 
same statue which either was bought by the Duke of 
Wellington, or was given to him by the government, 
in 1815. It was carried off to England as a trophy, 
and placed in a spot very unworthy of it, and in a 
way which does little honour to the delicacy of feeling 
of the victor. One of our sculptors, as remarkable for 
his great talents as for his national feeling, as he 
was returning from a walk in London, saw a number 
of people stopping before a partly-opened door of a 
mansion — the mansion of the Duke of Wellington. 
Prompted by curiosity to approach, his astonishment 
can be imagined in recognizing, in the object which 
was attracting the eyes of the curious, Canova's beau- 
tiful statue of Napoleon, placed at the foot of a stair- 
case, and being used to hang cloaks and hats on. 

I remember that one day the First Consul brought 
back a quatrain, on his return from Josephine's apart- 
ment, where he had been spending an hour. He threw 
this poem on his writing-table, and said that it had 
been composed by Madame Fanny de Beauharnais. It 
was a play of words on the word Bonaparte, and the 
last line, which is all of it that I remember, ran as 
follows : " La bonne part sera la notre." 

The First Consul, whilst doing justice to the author- 
ess's intentions, which he considered better than their 
execution, took pleasure in speaking of the good 
qualities of Madame de Beauharnais, Josephine's aunt. 
He praised the gentleness and the goodness of her char- 
acter. Even if he was then under the first impression 
of this lady's innocent flatteries, this impression was a 
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lasting one, as he never ceased his protection of her 
son and granddaughter. The son was appointed sen- 
ator in 1804, the senatorship of Amiens being granted 
to him. When the Emperor married the Arch-duchess 
Marie Louise, he placed him in her service as gentle- 
man-in-waiting. In 1806, he married Stephanie de 
Beauharnais, the senator's daughter, born of a first 
marriage, to Prince Charles, the grandson of the Duke 
of Baden, whom he succeeded in 181 1. 

Some days later, Madame Bonaparte came and 
knocked at the door of the cabinet. She immediately- 
entered, followed by the usher, who without a word 
placed a basket covered over with a cloth in the centre 
of the room and withdrew. Whilst Napoleon was 
waiting for the explanation of this enigma Madame 
Bonaparte drew away the cloth which covered the 
basket. A little man, not more than eighteen inches 
high, who was lying down in the basket, raised himself 
with difficulty and, leaning with his two hands on the 
handle of the basket, turned a pair of dark and shin- 
ing, but lustreless, eyes upon us. The dwarf was 
dressed in complete hussar uniform, with the red 
shako, vest, and dolman, regulation boots, and was 
girt with a sabre which kept entangling itself in his 
little legs. There was nothing monstrous about him 
except his extreme smallness. His limbs were well- 
made, his features, if inert, were regular. Neverthe- 
less the evident insensibility of this misconception, 
whose life seemed merely mechanical, and whose intel- 
ligence seemed destined never to develop — for he was 
said to be then seventeen years old — his debility, the 
pale and bilious colour of his skin, and his weazened 
and sickly ensemble, excited disgust. 

The sight of this poor disinherited creature, nature's 
cruel sport, placed face to face with a full-grown 
being in whom the same nature had been pleased 
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to unite a majesty of features to a superiority of 
genius, would have offered a singular contrast to the 
eyes of an observer. The fine and impressionable 
organism of Napoleon evidently suffered from so pain- 
ful a sight, and without one word of comment, he 
prayed his wife to remove the dwarf from his eyes. 

The union of Piedmont to France took place in 
the month of September, 1802. This occurrence gave 
rise to no recriminations; it had been expected for a 
long time. Piedmont, the throne of which remained 
untenanted after the retirement of the king to the 
island of Sardinia, was in pawn in the hands of France 
as a stepping-stone, either to serve as an indemnity, 
or to be used in other diplomatic combinations. The 
fate of this country having been passed over in silence 
in the Treaties of Amiens and Luneville, and Russia 
not having asked for its restitution to the House of 
Savoy, its incorporation with the French territory was 
consummated by a senatus consultum. General Jour- 
dan, who combined the functions of military governor 
of these provinces with those of general administrator, 
was replaced by General Menou. The First Consul 
had certain prejudices against Jourdan, which he after- 
wards discarded. When at St. Helena he expressed 
his regret for having misunderstood him, and spoke 
of him in terms which do honour to them both. 

Another event, which occurred about a month later, 
and which caused no more sensation, was the union 
with France of the duchies of Parma and Piacenza, 
brought about by the death of the sovereign of these 
states. By the Treaty of Luneville, Austria had lost 
Tuscany, which was given to the Infante of Parma, 
who was married to a daughter of Charles IV., King 
of Spain. The French Government had immediately 
put the Infante in possession of his kingdom, and he 
had assumed the title of King of Etruria. In exchange 
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for the life-crown, with which the preponderating 
influence of the First Consul had endowed this prince, 
the duchies of Parma and Piacenza had been ceded 
to France, but Napoleon had desired that the old Duke 
should finish his days there in peace. 

The latter, encouraged by the King of Spain in the 
hope that after his death his states would be added 
to the Kingdom of Etruria, had appointed the dowa- 
ger-duchess Queen Regent in the name of his son, by 
his last will and testament. This testament, which 
was without value, was set aside. French officials came 
to take possession of the country, and M. Moreau de 
Saint-Mery, who was protected by Madame Bona- 
parte, was sent there as general administrator. 

The island of Elba, which had been retroceded to 
France by the King of Etruria, was united to France 
at the same time as Piedmont. 

Thus did the power of Napoleon bestow on France 
two states, reserved to strange destinies. The sover- 
eignty of the one was to devolve on a daughter of 
Austria, illusory pledge of an ephemeral alliance; the 
other was to provide the founder of the most powerful 
empire in the world with a modest refuge, a harbour 
of shelter between two shipwrecks. 

The monotony of Napoleon's sedentary life in his 
study was interrupted about this time by a fortnight's 
journey, which he undertook towards the end of Oc- 
tober, going to visit the manufactories of the Seine- 
Inferieure and Oise departments. Napoleon was ac- 
companied on this short journey by Madame Bona- 
parte. He left after having given General Andreossy 
— appointed ambassador to London — his farewell au- 
dience. 

The First Consul visited the St. Cyr Military School 
and examined into every detail. At Ivry he visited 
the battle-field made famous by Henry the Fourth's 
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victory, and, accompanied by the mayor and numerous 
citizens of the town, examined the various positions 
which had been occupied by the two armies, rectifying 
with his martial instinct the indications which were 
given to him, and judging with his eagle eye the 
faults or the skill of the tactics both of vanquished 
and victors. 

Twenty young girls presented Josephine with 
flowers and verses at Evreux. The cloth-manufac- 
tories of Louviers and Elbeuf, and the copper foun- 
dries of Romilly, attracted the attention of the Consul, 
and won his solicitude. Two days after his departure 
from Paris, the First Consul arrived at Rouen, fol- 
lowed by the entire population. The three days which 
he spent there were devoted to reconnoitring the 
heights with which the town is surrounded — which 
was always the first thing he did when visiting any 
large town — and afterwards to visiting the factories. 
In his careful examination of these establishments he 
displayed the same spirit of investigation which al- 
ways characterized him, and which was inspired by his 
desire to increase the national prosperity. He received 
the archbishop, the prefect, the mayors, the courts of 
Justice and Commerce, the military and civil authori- 
ties, the scientific societies, and the principal function- 
aries, conversing at length with each on his speciality, 
and with all on the questions which in general inter- 
ested the welfare of the department. He was present 
at the theatre, where he was received with acclamation, 
and afterwards at some fetes which were given in his 
honour. All the corporations were presented to Jose- 
phine, who received them with her usual good grace 
and tact. 

From Rouen, the First Consul went to Havre. He 
stopped at Caudebec, at Bolbec, and at Yvetot. He 
embarked on a lugger at five in the morning to visit 
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Honfleur, accompanied by M. de Montcabrie, who was 
in command of the boat. On his return, he visited 
Dieppe, Treport, Forges, and Beauvais. Exhibitions 
of the local industries were prepared for his inspec- 
tion in the various manufacturing towns through 
which he passed. 

It is superfluous to add that this excursion, under- 
taken for the purpose of benefiting the various regions 
visited, was not a mere fruitless pleasure-trip. This 
journey had a political object also, namely, to show 
our eternal rivals what perfect harmony existed be- 
tween the nation and its chief, and to what advantage 
the latter could turn the resources of the country. The 
First Consul and Madame Bonaparte were everywhere 
received with veritable enthusiasm. Companies off 
mounted men acted as their escort and guard of 
honour in each town through which they passed. 

Shortly afterwards Napoleon went to visit the works 
of the Ourcq Canal, which had recently been begun. 
With this in view he left Paris at six o'clock on a 
fine morning towards the end of January, accompanied 
by several generals and three aides-de-camp. He rode 
over the eighteen leagues which form the extent of 
the canal in five hours. He slept at Lisy, at the house 
of General d'Harville, uncle of Colonel Caulaincourt, 
his aide-de-camp, Madame Bonaparte having gone to 
Lisy the previous day. On the morrow, at daybreak, 
the First Consul rode to Marueil, where the water for 
the canal is taken. He found the Prefect of Paris 
there, and with him the engineer-in-chief, Gerard, who 
was charged with the direction of the works. On his 
way back he stayed at Meaux for two hours. He re- 
ceived the subprefect there, the mayor, and the princi- 
pal authorities, in the big room of the Town-hall. He 
returned to Paris the same evening. I accompanied 
him on his journey on horseback, and it was a pleasant 
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change from the stay-at-home life, which I only grew 
to like when I was no longer compelled to live it. 

The year 1802 brought with it the retirement of 
Fouche, and the suppression of the Ministry of Police. 
M. Reghier, who afterwards became Due de Massa, 
the Grand judge, was put at the head of the Minis- 
tries of Police and of Justice, united into one single 
department. A justifiable dislike for Fouche prompted 
Napoleon to remove him. The way in which this 
turbulent man managed his ministry was a cause of 
anxiety to the First Consul. It offended him to see 
Fouche, in spite of his express commands, interfering 
in his home, in his private domestic affairs, under the 
pretence of exercising a necessary supervision. He 
was delighted to escape from the guardianship of such 
a man. Fouche was always a suspicious person in his 
eyes, on account of his crooked ways and his meddle- 
some mind; nevertheless he was seen back again at 
the ministry within two years of his dismissal. Napo- 
leon dismissed him again in 18 10, acting by the same 
instinct, but once more took him on in 181 5. Clear 
reason rejects any belief in fatality, and yet who will 
not be struck by the sight of this evil genius, the 
object of Napoleon's just dislike and repugnance, twice 
removed from his post with an advancement in hon- 
ours, and twice returning to boldly take his place at the 
council, dominating the destinies of the Emperor by 
his cunning and his spirit of intrigue, and finally lead- 
ing him to his overthrow. 

Napoleon used to compare the reports of the Minis- 
ter of Police with those of the prefects, in what con- 
cerned provincial matters ; and with the reports of the 
prefect of police, who was never in accordance with 
the Minister, in matters concerning Paris. 

His other police services, which might be styled offi- 
cial, to distinguish them from the private police, were 
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the service under the command of the first inspector of 
gendarmerie, and that of the commander of the Paris 
garrison. There were one or two other poHce services 
of little importance, the reports of which he frequently- 
neglected to read. A retired major, who was as honest 
as a man can be in such a profession, and who was 
not intriguing, was charged with the subaltern military 
police of Paris. 

Count de Survillers — Joseph Bonaparte— has set 
forth in the following brief remarks, the motives which 
prompted the First Consul first to abolish the Ministry 
of Police and afterwards to re-establish it: 

" The Ministry of Police was an institution founded 
, by the Directoire, and not by the Convention. It dates 
from 1796. The Revolution had the Committee of 
Public Safety. Napoleon found the Ministry of Police 
established. He preserved it until he thought that he 
could dispense with it. He united it, in 1802, after 
the signing of general peace, to the Ministry of 
Justice, so as to replace the ardent, rapid, and arbitrary 
action of a special administration, by the slow and 
methodical procedure of the magistrates and the pro- 
cureurs-generaux. But conspiracies arose. The slow 
steps of justice no longer sufficed under the circum- 
stances. A return had to be made to police measures. 
Real was charged with their execution, under the 
orders of the Grand Judge. That was insufficient for 
the realization of the object in view, and the Ministry 
of Police was re-established. It was suppressed, as a 
matter of principle, in Napoleon's mind. Such were 
the evident causes of the re-establishment of this min- 
istry." 

One of Napoleon's methods of government, a 
method in favour in almost every country, was to open 
letters in the post. If this method can be tolerated at 
all, it is only in the hands of the head of a government 
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whose morality and prudence eliminate its danger. 
But this guarantee does not always exist in the man at 
the head of affairs, and when such a man does exist 
he is not immortal. 

On his accession to power, the First Consul had 
found, at the General Post-Office, a department which 
was known by the name of the Black Cabinet. Several 
clerks who had grown gray in this work, were ap- 
pointed to open such letters as were indicated to them 
by the Postmaster-General, at that time M. Laforet, 
who afterwards became ambassador, senator, and peer 
of France. This department was at that time made 
use of by nearly everybody. The civil and military 
authorities in the provinces had the right to intercept 
letters, to open them, to make use of their contents, 
to send copies or even the originals to Paris, where 
they were read by the members of the Directoire, the 
ministers, and their friends. The First Consul, in ap- 
pointing his former aide-de-camp Lavalette, Postmas- 
ter-General, forbade that any letters should be inter- 
cepted or communicated to any authorities whatsoever, 
and he made the various postmasters responsible for 
the commission of any such offence. These precau- 
tions prove that Napoleon had it at heart to attenuate 
what was arbitrary in this system. The majority of 
the numerous agents kept in Paris by foreign minis- 
tries, a few people mixed up in political intrigues, some 
officials in various branches of the public service, who 
did not enjoy the complete confidence of the new gov- 
ernment, or who, for one reason or another, were 
objects of suspicion, were named to the department, 
with the object of having their correspondence sub- 
jected to particular scrutiny. In this way some im- 
portant information was obtained, but no letter, 
whether written by a person or addressed to him, no 
matter how grave its contents might be, was consid- 
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ered sufficient by Napoleon for his definite conviction. 
Until his suspicions had been confirmed, the letter was 
held in reserve. 

Sometimes use was made of this means for the 
furtherance of private interests, in support of some 
denunciation, or to assist friends. The sagacity and 
moderation of Napoleon, and the numberless sources 
of information which he possessed, foiled all these 
manoeuvres. This violation of postal secrecy, which I 
shall not attempt to defend from a moral point of 
view, because of the grave disadvantages which such a 
system might have presented in the hands of those of 
Napoleon's successors who possessed neither his dis- 
cretion nor his perspicacity, was in his hands an 
instrument without danger, and often of great use. 
On an indication furnished by a letter, the Emperor 
got at the truth, by investigation, research, and con- 
tradictory reports, which never failed to enlighten him. 
Often, like a tutelary Providence, he was able, thanks 
to this system, to make reparation for injustice com- 
mitted, to redress grievances, and to dispense benefits 
and assistance at the time when those who were the 
objects of his justice or of his benevolence expected 
it the least. 

Although it was well-known that those who did not 
want their letters to be read, did not send them by 
post, it rarely happened that some valuable information 
was not gathered in this way. I remember that one 
day the Emperor, forgetting that since the reorganiza- 
tion of the post-office the Minister of Finance had 
no connection with the Black Cabinet, said to this 
Minister, pointing through the half-opened door to 
Fouche, who was in the adjoining room: " See that 
that fellow's letters are looked into." It is probable 
that Fouche would not have let himself be taken in 
this trap, and that if he had sent any letter by the post. 
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it would have been written so as to put the govern- 
ment, to which he then no longer belonged, on a wrong 
scent. The most absolute secrecy, moreover, envel- 
oped the small number of letters which the Postmas- 
ter-General communicated to the sovereign. None but 
he himself was allowed to read them. The copies, 
which were handed to the Emperor under seals, were 
burned as soon as they had been read, no trace of 
them ever remaining. If the Black Cabinet had al- 
lowed itself to send on any letters containing family 
matters, or had exhumed any scandalous anecdote of 
the kind which so deeply interested Louis XV., it 
would at once have been ordered to confine itself 
within its prescribed limits. I must make haste to add 
that the Postmaster-General never exposed himself to 
reprimands of this kind. 

In the first days of the month of January 1803, it 
was learned that General Leclerc, Captain-General of 
the Colony of San Domingo, after the unfortunate 
issue of the expedition which had been sent out to re- 
duce this island to submission, had died of yellow 
fever at the Cape. The First Consul was deeply 
grieved by this loss. On the following day letters 
from Toulouse announced the arrival of the Szvift- 
sure in that port, the remains of the general being 
on board this ship. Madame Leclerc, sister of the 
First Consul, and her young son accompanied the 
body. 

Madame Leclerc, then in all the splendour of her 
youth and beauty, had torn herself away from the 
seductions of a world in which she held the first rank, 
to accompany her husband, and to accomplish her du- 
ties as mother and as wife. Pauline, although sur- 
rounded with adulation and homage, to which she was 
not altogether insensible, felt that the blood of Bona- 
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parte was in her veins. She had resisted the order 
sent by the commander-in-chief, at the time of the in- 
surrection of the Cape, to take ship home with her 
son. She wished to share his dangers. During the 
short sickness which preceded his death she had not 
left his bedside, and had cared for him with tender 
solicitude. She came back to France with broken 
health which was never entirely re-established. She 
lost her son, still a child, a year later. This child's 
name was Dermide, a name given him by his god- 
father, Napoleon, who at the time had been greatly 
impressed with the original and poetical genius of 
Ossian. 

Bernadotte's son, who was of about the same age 
as General Leclerc's son, received the name of Oscar. 
Napoleon was his godfather, and the christening was 
delayed until he returned from Egypt. Bernadotte, 
so obsequious towards Napoleon, did not cease con- 
spiring against him, afterwards having recourse to 
everything and everybody to get his offences par- 
doned. Joseph Bonaparte and his wife were as per- 
severing in their efforts to obtain his pardon, as 
Bernadotte was in alternating offences and submis- 
sions. 

The First Consul wore mourning for General Le- 
clerc for ten days. He was much affected by this 
loss, not only of a brother-in-law, on whose devotion 
he could count, but of an officer of the highest merit, 
who was as useful in the study as on the field of bat- 
tle. A cultured education and brilliant services had 
procured him advancement which would have seemed 
very rapid in ordinary times. He was general at the 
age of twenty-one, having risen step by step in Italy, 
at Toulon — where he was on active service with Bo- 
naparte — at Fleurus, and with the army of the Alps. 
Appointed commander of Marseilles by the Directoire, 
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he made the acquain,tance of the young sister of 
the Toulon artillery commander, the Bonapartes hav- 
ing then retired to Marseilles. General Bonaparte, 
on his promotion to the supreme command of the 
army in Italy, called him to his side at Milan. Le- 
clerc was at that time general of brigade. Bona- 
parte gave him his sister in marriage. This charming 
lady, one of the most beautiful women of her age, 
had been ardently courted by Freron. Freron, who 
after the 9th Thermidor became the chief of the 
jeunesse doree, had not at that time yet distinguished 
himself by the sanguinary acts which won for him the 
name of Saviour of the South from the society of 
Jacobins. 

General Leclerc had not taken part in Napoleon's 
expedition to Egypt. During this time he served in 
Italy and in the West. He was afterwards sent to 
Lyons with extraordinary powers. He re-established 
discipline in the army, which had been disorganized 
by the evacuation of Italy and dispersed over Lyons 
and the neighbouring cantons. On the i8th Brumaire 
General Leclerc vigorously seconded General Bona- 
parte. After having fulfilled to the First Consul's 
satisfaction the mission of leading an army of twenty 
thousand French soldiers into Spain, for action 
against Portugal, he was appointed to command the 
San Domingo expedition. 

The First Consul, on his accession to power, had 
invested Toussaint-L'Ouverture with the government 
of this island, in the name of France. Toussaint, gen- 
eral of division, was a former slave, whom nature had 
made a deep politician and a skilful administrator. 
His absolute influence over the blacks had commended 
him to the French government. The ambitious Tous- 
saint, fostering at heart a secret plan to render him- 
self master of the island, and to expel the French 
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troops, recognized the supremacy of the metropolis 
during the period of one year. When it seemed to 
him that the right time had come, he threw off the 
mask, raised the flag of insurrection and proclaimed 
the independence of San Domingo. The honour and 
the interests of France rendered it necessary that he 
should be forced to return to the path of duty. An 
expedition to San Domingo was accordingly decided 
upon. The Creoles who had taken refuge in France 
urged on this resolution. The fatal issue of this ex- 
pedition is well-known. The neglect of measures of 
prudence; the retention of black generals and officers 
in their posts ; the outbreak of yellow fever, which deci- 
mated the pick of the French army; the cunning and 
the activity of Toussaint; all these causes contributed 
to the failure of the expedition. The seizure of some 
private letters from Toussaint was followed by his 
arrest and his transportation to France. He was con- 
fined in the fortress of Joux, and died there two years 
later. 

The First Consul, who was fully aware of the am- 
bitious object pursued by Toussaint, and who could 
not believe in the least sincerity on his side, would 
have preferred his removal at the very beginning from 
the island. He would have preferred to receive him 
in France as an exile, rather than as a captive, but 
he could in no case allow him his liberty when once 
his treachery had been unmasked. 

The unhealthiness of the climate of San Domingo, 
and the fatigues and vexations which beset General 
Leclerc, had rapidly led him to his grave. He was 
replaced in the chief command by General Rocham- 
beau, who brought about the definite loss of the 
island by his severity, just as his predecessor had 
weakened its loyalty by too much indulgence. It was 
in accordance with the wishes of the First Consul 
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that his sister had accompanied her husband to San 
Domingo together with her son. When he heard of 
her arrival at Toulon he immediately sent off his aide- 
de-camp Lauriston to bring the widow and her child 
back to Paris. 

One of the principal grievances alleged against us 
by the English Ministry was the mission of Colonel 
Sebastiani to Egypt. The splendour with which the 
French envoy had surrounded his mission, the as- 
surance given to the sheiks and the chiefs of the 
Mamelukes that General Bonaparte, as head of the 
French Government, had not forgotten them, and 
that his protection should should not be wanting, and 
the marks of interest lavished in his name, excited the 
suspicions of England. 

In his report to the First Consul, Colonel Sebasti- 
ani accused the London Cabinet, and with reason, of 
working in an underhand way to turn away the chiefs 
of the country from their fidelity to the Porte, but he 
omitted to mention the friendly reception accorded to 
him by the English commander. Napoleon, irritated 
at the want of good faith shown by the British Cabinet 
in the relations which, since the signing of the Peace 
of Amiens, had been established between the two 
powers, published the report of Colonel Sebastiani, 
although this had been intended as a strictly confi- 
dential document. At the same time, just before it 
was printed in the Moniteur, the idea came to him to 
show it to M. Amedee Jaubert, who had accompanied 
the colonel in his voyage, and who was perfectly ac- 
quainted with Oriental countries. M. Jaubert was 
called in the night to the house of M. Maret, Secretary 
of State, who showed him a proof of the report. Jau- 
bert advised the Minister to suppress several passages, 
which in his opinion could not fail to produce a re- 
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grettable impression, and provoke great irritation. 
But as this report had to appear in the Moniteur of 
the following morning, these modifications could not 
be submitted to Napoleon's approval. M. Maret de- 
clined to assume the responsibility of these ratifica- 
tions, or of postponing the publication of the docu- 
ment. The report accordingly appeared in the Moni- 
teur, with some slight modifications, which did not in 
any way affect its essential points, and thus became the 
starting point of the series of reciprocated antago- 
nisms, which finally resulted, at no distant date, in the 
rupture of peace between England and France. 

Towards the end of 1802 some deputies of various 
Swiss cantons arrived in Paris, on the summons of 
the First Consul, to discuss their respective interests 
before him, and to bring about a reconciliation of 
the different factions which for five years past had 
divided the Helvetic Confederation. Several attempts 
in this direction had been made by Napoleon since 
his accession to power. He had imposed the recog- 
nition of the independence of this Republic at Lune- 
ville, but the revolutions caused by the struggle of the 
various parties for power, the appeals to arms, and 
the intervention of European Cabinets called for by the 
aristocracy, had kept this unhappy country in a series 
of internecine wars and in a state of anarchy which 
it behoved the French Government to terminate. The 
withdrawal of the French troops, which had been 
effected in accordance with the wishes of the Helvetic 
Government, had only given a freer field to the pas- 
sions of the adversaries. 

Before taking this decision, the object of which was 
to ascertain what use Switzerland would make of her 
restored independence, it had been proposed to vest 
the supreme authority in this country in a hereditary 
chief, or Landamman. Negotiations to this effect 
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were commenced with the Margrave of Baden. Baron 
Dalberg, at that time minister of this Httle State, 
who afterwards became Due Dalberg, and a natural- 
ized Frenchman, was the intermediary in these negotia- 
tions, which were carried so far, indeed, that the court 
of Baden thought to indemnify the minister for his 
trouble who at that time directed foreign affairs in 
France. The troubles which broke out after the with- 
drawal of the French troops contributed to the failure 
of this arrangement. 

The federalist faction, led by Aloys Reding, was 
triumphing, when the vanquished party decided to 
appeal to the French Government, and to demand its 
interference. The First Consul had several confer- 
ences, one of which lasted more than six hours, with 
ten deputies, selected amongst the Federalists and the 
'Unitaires. He listened to the arguments of the rival 
factions with attention, and discussed them with the 
greatest impartiality. He spoke to them like a Swiss 
citizen, and, as the head of two such great countries 
as France and Italy, gave them wise advice, and 
constantly manifested a moderation and a logic which 
convinced the Swiss deputies. He commissioned four 
French senators, MM. Barthelemy, Roederer, Fouche, 
and Desmeuniers to come to an understanding with 
the Swiss deputies, and to draw up the draft of an 
act of conciliation, the basis of which should be entire 
equality between all the cantons, a voluntary renunci- 
ation of their privileges by the aristocracy, the divi- 
sion of the national debt in just proportions, and the 
federative organization of the eighteen cantons by 
which their religious creeds, their habits, their lan- 
guages, and their interests should be conciliated. 

This wise and disinterested policy calmed all spirit 
of faction, and, thanks to our mediation, Switzerland 
was promptly pacified. The various parties agreed 
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to it, and Aloys Reding himself, who had declared 
himself one of the most ardent champions of the oli- 
garchy, was present at the first Diet, and admitted 
the benefit due to the intervention of the powerful 
peacemaker. All the cantons expressed their gratitude 
to the First Consul in numerous addresses. 

The auditors were instituted by a decree of April 
9th, 1803. At first they were only sixteen in num- 
ber, and were charged with the functions of reporters 
to the various sections of the Council of State. They 
were for the most part young men of talent, who 
had received a good education, and who belonged 
for the most part to old families. Almost all the re- 
porters of this first nominations attained high posi- 
tions in the State. Their number was, later on, con- 
siderably increased, experience having proved the ad- 
vantages of this institution. The auditors, it may 
be said, formed a kind of nursery-garden of adminis- 
trators trained in the school of the Empire, and in- 
tended, when once famihar with the direction of af- 
fairs, to occupy the highest posts in the government. 
With this purpose in view they were distributed over 
the various ministries, occupied in the prefectures and 
subprefectures, in the offices of the public prosecutors 
at die various courts, and in the financial administra- 
tions. They were later on commissioned to carry the 
portfolio containing the results of the labours of the 
ministers during the preceding week to the Emperor, 
either to headquarters, or during his journeys in the 
interior of France. In time of war the auditors re- 
mained at the disposal of the Secretary of State, but 
most often were employed by the general intendant 
of the army, who used them on extraordinary mis- 
sions. The majority of them were employed at the 
headquarters of those who superintended the con- 
quered countries. In reward for services rendered in 
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the course of these missions they often received, on 
their return to France, advancement which had not al- 
ways been won by long experience. Nevertheless, 
and with very few exceptions, they justified the Em- 
peror's confidence. No complaint was ever made 
against their management of afifairs, especially with 
regard to their honesty and loyalty. Almost all the 
families who had formerly had representatives in the 
departments of justice, of finance, and in the manage- 
ment of the principal affairs of State, were drawn 
upon for auditors who rendered useful services. Na- 
poleon often congratulated himself on the advantages 
which he had derived from this institution. 

I think it necessary to speak of a proposal which 
was made in the month of February, 1803, by the 
King of Prussia, to the chief of the House of Bour- 
bon, at that time in retirement at Warsaw, that he 
should renounce his rights to the French crown in 
exchange for territorial and pecuniary advantages. 
The friendly relations which existed between the First 
Consul and the Prussian monarch, the answer made 
by Napoleon to the Comte de Lille, on the 20th Fruc- 
tidor. Year VIH, — 7th September, 1800 — and the 
terms of the instructions given by the King to 
the President of the Regency of Warsaw, have led to 
the belief that this proposal was inspired by the head of 
the French Government. 

These instructions of the King of Prussia to M. 
Meyer are known by the copy which Louis XVIIL 
made of them, in his own writing, and which was wit- 
nessed by the Archbishop of Rheims, M. de Talley- 
rand's uncle, <ind by Abbe Edgeworth. If such an 
insinuation was made to the King of Prussia I never 
heard of it. Whatever interest Napoleon might have 
taken in the misfortunes of the fallen house, he did 
not think that the initiative ought to come from him. 

Vol. 6 7 — Memoirs 
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It is more than probable that the first idea of such a 
proposal was mooted in Prussia, because it was felt 
that the prolonged stay of the Pretender in the Prus- 
sian States might one day lead to difficulties, and that 
the feelings of the First Consul with regard to the 
Bourbons were known. 

Napoleon did not oppose the making of this propo- 
sal by the King of Prussia, but declared that he would 
in no way participate in it. The future Emperor was 
so particularly interested in this proposal that one had 
very good reasons to think that he was not foreign to 
it. Napoleon was, however, very circumspect, and 
much too shrewd not to understand that it required 
only a very little common sense to see that to ask the 
Bourbons to relinquish their rights, was a practical 
acknowledgment that the rights conferred by the vote 
of the nation had to be confirmed by the sanction of 
the family which had reigned before him. 

It is natural to think that Louis XVIII. thought it 
useful to his interests to attribute this proposal to his 
adversary, to draw attention to it as an indirect ac- 
knowledgment of his rights, and to take advantage 
of this opportunity to bring himself once more before 
the eyes of Europe by means of a declaration, which 
came so exactly at the right time, and which there have 
been people found to style heroic. Without being un- 
just to this prince, it may be said that he was lacking 
in all the qualities which make a hero. Heroism above 
all implies the idea of danger, whilst Louis XVIII. ran 
no risk whatever. He was a shrewd and crafty man, 
very selfish, and penetrated with an instinctive senti- 
ment of his legitimacy, which always prevented him 
from despairing of his cause. His only arms were 
intrigues so carefully planned that their source could 
never be attributed to him, and certain proclamations, 
in which he also sought after literary renown. And 
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as to these crooked manoeuvres, and the proclamations 
which he hurled forth from the depths of his retreat 
at times when it was impossible for him to be silent, 
it may be said that the former were not worthy of his 
cause, and that the latter, on the other hand, were more 
in accordance with the duties which his position laid 
upon him. 

I am not in a position to contest the authenticity 
of the documents published by the Restoration. I will 
not base any such denial on the instance when the 
Government of the Restoration published a letter writ- 
ten by the Emperor Napoleon to King Joachim Mu- 
rat, having previously altered it. M. de Blacas, hav- 
ing found the draft of this letter in the archives of 
the Emperor's cabinet, deemed it right to publish it 
in the Moniteur, after having arranged it to suit the 
object which he desired to obtain by its publication. 
During the Hundred Days, I saw the copy of this let- 
ter written by the hand of Abbe Fleuriot, one of M. 
de Blacas' secretaries, with the alterations noted on 
the margin in red ink. 

But without seeking to base any denial on the want 
of good faith, which certain governments do not hesi- 
tate to employ when it is to their interest to do so, it is 
simpler to say that these negotiations with the Bour- 
bons, having been transacted between them and the 
agents of Prussia without Napoleon's expression of 
any desire to be informed as to their progress, the 
zeal of these agents, and the doctrines of the Berlin 
Ministry, gave the form that suited them to their 
proposals. This is Napoleon's own remark on the 
subject. 

I have omitted to say how the Pretender happened 
to be at Warsaw. When the Emperor Paul I. had 
reconciled himself to the Consular Government to- 
wards the end of 1800, his attitude towards the Comte 
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de Lille, to whom two years previously he had showed 
hospitality at Mittau, suddenly changed. He ordered 
him to leave the Russian territory, although it was 
then the middle of a very severe winter. In his dis- 
tress the Comte de Lille asked shelter of the King of 
Prussia, who allowed him to establish himself at_ War- 
saw. The King of Prussia, however, not wishing to, 
displease the French Government, notified the matter 
to the First Consul, who did not make the least ob- 
jection to the Pretender's presence in a city in the 
Prussian States, and tolerated it with good grace. 

In support of my statement that King Louis XVIII. 
was not a man of heroic character, I may mentioi', 
the following fact: When, in the month of April, 
1796, the Comte de Lille left Verona, at the request 
of the Venetian Government, he asked, with the pride 
and the dignity which befitted his rank, that his name 
should be erased from the Golden Book, and that the 
armour of Henri IV. should be restored to him. But, 
fearing to be given up by the Venetians, or to fall 
in with the French troops on his way, he got the Due 
de la Vauguyon to drive in his carriage and to pre- 
tend to be the king, whilst he, disguising himself in 
humble attire, made good his escape out of the dis- 
trict occupied by the French troops. This fact is 
mentioned in a report from the podesta of Verona to 
the Senate of Venice. The report in question was 
amongst the archives which were carried away to 
France, after the French conquest of Venice. 

The instinctive sentiment of his legitimacy never 
left this prince. M. Beugnot, who in 1814 received 
the portfolio of the Ministry of the Interior at the 
hands of the Provisional Government, was commis- 
sioned, in this capacity, to establish Louis XVIII. in 
the apartments of the Tuileries palace, on his return 
from England. The Minister has since told me that 
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the King walked through the various rooms with an 
air of the most profound indifference, without paying 
the least attention to M. Beugnot's explanation of the 
"use to which each of the rooms was to be put. After 
reaching the room which used to serve as Napoleon's 
study, and in which had been placed the writing-table 
on which the prince used to write at Hartwell, Louis 
XVin. refused to go any further. He ordered an 
armchair to be brought up, and sat down to his writ- 
ing-table as quietly as if he had only left the palace 
an hour previously to take a walk. 

Louisiana, which had formerly belonged to France, 
had been ceded to Spain in virtue of a secret clause 
of the treaty of 1763, to the great discontentment of 
the inhabitants, and also to the regret of the Versailles 
Cabinet, which for a long time continued to be in 
communication with this country, but finally forgot it. 
England had never ceased to covet this province, which 
adjoined her American possessions. Our maritime 
and commercial cities, in the interests of our shipping 
to the Antilles, hoped that an opportunity of regaining 
this colony might present itself. The First Consul, 
having been made acquainted with this wish, and with 
the future in view, began negotiations with the Court 
of Madrid tending to its retrocession. By a treaty 
between France and Spain, towards the end of 1800, 
we were once more put in possession of Louisiana. 
When the rupture of the Peace of Amiens became 
imminent. Napoleon considered, and rightly so, that 
our naval forces would not be able to protect all our 
colonies against the superior English fleet, and that 
the conquest of Louisiana, especially, would be a mat- 
ter of little difficulty to England. Foreseeing even 
that the first operation of the campaign would be an 
attack on this colony, he wished to put it beyond Eng- 
land's reach, and at the same time to destroy all Eng- 
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land's hopes of ever gaining possession of it, by ceding 
it in its integrity to the United States. In consequence 
he caused proposals to be made to the Americans to 
the effect that Louisiana should be handed over to- 
them, in return for a money indemnity. These funds, 
he considered, would help to pay the cost of the war 
which he was about to wage with England. 

An American ambassador had been sent to Paris 
to demand indemnities for seizures which had been 
made on American ships during peace. The United 
States Government did not expect the acquisition of 
the entire colony, limiting their hopes to the possession 
of New Orleans, and the American ambassador lis- 
tened to these proposals with a certain amount of dis- 
trust, supposing that they might cloak some desire to 
evade giving him the satisfaction which he claimed. 
In the meanwhile a new envoy, a Mr. Monroe, arrived 
in Paris, vested with full powers. M. Barbe-Marbois, 
the French negotiator, immediately approached him. 
Mr. Livingstone, the first envoy, had offered thirty 
millions as the price of Louisiana, M. de Marbois de- 
manding eighty millions. In the end the American 
envoys agreed to the price of eighty millions, but stipu- 
lated that of this sum twenty millions should be ap- 
plied in indemnifying the American citizens for their 
losses, so that the purchase-money would be reduced to 
sixty miUions. 

Napoleon, who at first would have been satisfied 
with fifty millions, now desired that the twenty mil- 
lions reserved for the settlement of indemnities, should 
also be paid into the treasury. But the news which he 
received of the English armaments, and the impos- 
sible claims which the English Government kept put- 
ting forward, rendered him less exacting, and induced 
him to hurry on the termination of the convention. 
He feared lest the rupture might break out before the 
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cession had been accomplished, in which case he would 
only have had an empty title-deed to offer the Ameri- 
cans. Two conventions were signed on April 13th, 
1803, the first relating to the payment of the price of 
the cession, so as not to mix up the abandonment of 
France's sovereignty with a question of a money sale. 
Another deed stipulated the conditions of the cession. 
Napoleon caused an express clause to be inserted in 
this deed, to the effect that the inhabitants of Louisiana 
should be maintained and protected in the enjoyment 
of their liberties and of their properties, and in the 
exercise of the religion which they professed. 

The English Government was profoundly irritated 
on seeing the Americans become masters of Louisi- 
ana. Our adversaries lost, in this way, all hope of ever 
regaining their preponderance in America. Napo- 
leon's foresight was thus entirely justified. Only a 
few days had elapsed since the signing of the conven- 
tion when war was declared. But Louisiana had be- 
come American property, and England could under- 
take nothing against this colony. 

England hastened on the rupture. Ten thousand 
fresh sailors were enrolled. The militia was called 
out, under the lying pretext that formidable arma- 
ments were being prepared against England in the 
ports of France and Holland. In vain were the most 
convincing explanations given to the English ambas- 
sador; the minds of the English Ministers had been 
made up. It was evident that in signing the Peace of 
Amiens the English Government had only wished for 
an armistice with the mental reservation of breaking 
the peace as soon as it suited its interests to do so. 

The unexpected retirement of Mr. Pitt had given 
reason for the hope that England wished for recon- 
ciliation with France. As a matter of fact Pitt had 
recognized that the man who had declared eternal war 
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with France could not sign a treaty of peace with 
her. His self-esteem would have suffered too greatly 
at being forced to accept conditions so different from 
those for which he had once hoped. He had accord- 
ingly thought it his duty to retire, his successor being 
one of his adherents, Mr. Addington, son of the doc- 
tor of Lord Chatham (Pitt's father). Mr. Addington 
had been Pitt's schoolfellow, and had remained his 
friend. Pitt, although absent, continued to direct the 
English Ministry. The experiment which he had 
tried had succeeded. Shortly after the Treaty of 
Amiens, England, which at first had accepted peace 
favourably, found it onerous. She had enjoyed the 
sole monopoly of commerce ; she alone during the war 
had drawn profit from the sea and the colonies, peace 
gave her competitors and reduced her profits. The 
First Consul had sent his aide-de-camp, Lauriston, to 
London, as the bearer of the ratification of the treaty. 
He had been received in London with €,nthusiasm. 
The horses in his carriage had been unyoked, and he 
had been drawn in triumph to the house in Downing 
Street ; but neither the Government nor the big traders 
shared these sentiments with the people. 

France had scrupulously fulfilled all the engage- 
ments which she had assumed on signing the peace. 
The kingdom of Naples, and the Roman States, had 
been evacuated in less than three months, whilst in 
England no arrangements whatever had been made for 
the evacuation of the island of Malta; the intention 
of prolonging the occupation was even hinted at. The 
English newspapers insulted the Head of the French 
Government with the most spiteful articles, and scat- 
tered broadcast the most lying reports. The hatred of 
France burst out even in the Houses of Parliament. 
Articles in the Moniteur, almost all dictated by the 
First Consul, replied with dignity and indignation to 
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these venomous attacks. Napoleon was too suscep- 
tible to the libels of the journalists. Offences from a 
hostile country and government could have been ex- 
plained. But the tolerance, the protection even, which 
the English pamphleteers found in a country which 
had recently been reconciled to France, showed him 
how little anxious the English Government was to 
maintain friendly relations with him. They denoted 
very hostile feelings towards France. Napoleon has 
been blamed for the words which he addressed to Lord 
Whitworth during the audience at which he received 
the diplomatic corps. It had not indeed been admitted 
till then, that the Head of the Government should 
treat with foreign ambassadors, otherwise than in pri- 
vate audiences. Sovereigns indeed only treated with 
the governments of other countries through their 
ambassadors. This violation of a constant practice 
could not but profoundly offend a government whose 
conscience could not bear the public exposure of its 
poHtics. The bitter indignation which the iniquitous 
proceedings of the English Government excited in 
Napoleon's mind justified such an attack to a certain 
extent. It is none the less true that this scene pro- 
duced, and could not but produce, a deplorable effect, 
and that it would have been much better for a man 
of Napoleon's greatness to have abstained from it. 

The French Government complained bitterly of the 
tolerance accorded to these indecent attacks and vile 
calumnies. The London Cabinet replied that owing to 
the liberty of the press in England it was impossible 
to do justice to these well-founded grievances. A 
French newspaper written by Peltier, and the organ 
of the riff-raff amongst the exiles, gained notoriety 
by the violence and the atrocity of its provocations. 
At the request of the French ambassador, Peltier was 
prosecuted for incitation to murder. The pamphleteer 
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was defended by Mr. Mackintosh, M.P., and a small 
fine only was inflicted, which was never paid. This 
celebrated barrister was, the same year, appointed to 
one of the most important posts in the law-courts in 
British India. 

Amongst the pamphlets which Peltier's sheet — 
L'Ambigu — published, the one which provoked the 
most serious objection on the part of the French Gov- 
ernment, was an ode entitled " La Napoleone," writ- 
ten in his youth by Charles Nodier. This circumstance 
prompts me to point out how greatly the persecution, 
to which it is pretended that this writer was subjected 
by Napoleon, has been exaggerated. I even believe 
that he greatly exaggerated its importance himself, 
and that he sought after emotions in the imaginary 
persecutions, of which, in all good faith, he imagined 
himself to be the hero. I know of no measure taken 
against him which emanated from the First Consul's 
cabinet. Nodier was a man of imagination, and full 
of chivalrous ideas, which prompted him to take sides 
against the victor, no matter who the vanquished 
might be, — republicans, exiles, Chouans, or friends 
of the fallen government. His youthful attachments 
and affections mixed him up in Royalist intrigues. 
The overthrow of his hopes inspired him with a ha- 
tred against the First Consul, on Napoleon's accession 
to power, which the establishment of the imperial gov- 
ernment by no means helped to assuage. This antip- 
athy of his he betrayed in "La Napoleone" a viru- 
lent philippic, which was reproduced by the news- 
papers of all the hostile government, and which natur- 
ally attracted the attention of the police to its author. 
But it would be attaching too much importance to the 
attacks of a man, who had talents no doubt, but who 
was certainly obscure, to admit any possibility of a 
personal and continued struggle between so feeble an 
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adversary and the head of a powerful state. Napo- 
leon had something else to do besides wasting his time 
over the impotent hatreds which his person in- 
spired. He could but commit them to the vigil- 
ance of the authorities, which is what he did in this 
case. 

The persecution of which Nodier complained, was 
not, moreover, a very violent one, seeing that after a 
detention of a few months at Sainte-Pelagie he was 
sent back home to Besangon. The exaltation of his 
ideas led him on to commit fresh acts of provocation, 
which exposed him to further disgrace. His persever- 
ance in his hostility, his relations with angry men, his 
love of independence, and a poetical imagination, made 
him quit his retreat to indulge his vague reveries in 
the mountains of the Jura and of Switzerland. After 
leading this wandering life for some time, he was 
allowed to return freely to Besangon, where he was 
even taken under the protection of the Prefect, Jean 
de Bry. He obtained an authorization to open a class 
of literature, and was allowed to live, thanks to the in- 
dulgence of the authorities, without molestation. He 
afterwards went to Illyria, where he became the sec- 
retary of his former persecutor, Fouche, formerly 
Minister of Police, who was at that time governor of 
these provinces. He occupied various lucrative posts, 
at that time, in the imperial government, and even 
edited a paper under the protection of the various 
governors who succeeded each other in the Illyrian 
provinces. The events of 1814 brought him back to 
France. I have perhaps spoken at too great length 
about M. Nodier, but, in entering into all these par- 
ticulars, I wanted to show, how in reality the rigours, 
of which he pretended himself to be the victim, will 
not bear investigation. 

I take this opportunity of saying that the existence 
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of the alleged secret societies in the army, the history 
of which this same Nodier published in 1815, is en- 
tirely imaginary, and may be attributed alone to his 
love of romance and to his craze for conspiracies. 
The Emperor, in spite of all his sources of informa- 
tion, who was never ignorant of anything that went 
on in the army, was never able to iind any traces of 
mysterious associations, of hidden compacts, of sects 
of Philadelphians, or others, under the direction of a 
single chief or of a secret council. Napoleon's power- 
ful hand, which energetically restrained all those in- 
clinations for trouble and disorder which are hidden 
under the words liberty, or independence, and his vigi- 
lant eye prevented the formation of secret associations. 
If certain hidden attempts in this direction attained 
some semblance of execution, it is not until he had 
gone, or towards the end of his reign, when the ele- 
ments of his force and his power were dissolving 
under the baneful influence of his reverses, and when 
he was no longer served with the same zeal. It is 
only, therefore, by a propensity natural to romantic 
minds, that the attempt has been made to connect — as 
proceeding from a common starting-point — rare and 
isolated facts, or solitary attempts, which bore abso- 
lutely no relation to one another. 

This digression on Charles Nodier must not lead 
me to forget an event which occurred in the midst of 
the grave preoccupations of the time; an event which 
might have had fatal consequences. In the beginning 
of 1803, the First Consul, being then at St. Cloud, 
wanted to drive a carriage with four young horses. 
Madame Bonaparte and her daughter Hortense were 
in the carriage. Napoleon mounted the box, in front 
of the steps of the St. Cloud parterre. On arriving 
at the railings which separate this parterre from the 
private park he lost control over the horses, which 
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were young and fiery. They dashed up against the 
railings with such violence that Napoleon was thrown 
from his seat and hurled ten paces away, on to the 
gravel. I had watched his departure with some slight 
anxiety, but had been reassured as I saw him driving 
quietly away. A sudden cry and the sight of the stop- 
page of the carriage made me fear that some accident 
had happened. I ran up, and arrived in time to see 
the First Consul seated on the ground trying to collect 
his thoughts. Fortunately this fall had no bad con- 
sequences; no bones were broken, or sprained; and 
there was no reason to fear any internal injury. Na- 
poleon came off with a sprain and a few scratches, 
and was obliged to. carry his right arm in a sling, 
which prevented him from signing any papers for a 
few days afterwards. 

Lord Whitworth, who was appointed English am- 
bassador to France in the month of June, did not ar- 
rive in Paris till the middle of November. General 
Andreossy, who was only awaiting the departure of 
the English ambassador from London, set out at once 
as soon as he heard that Lord Whitworth had started. 
The latter's mission, to all appearance, was to bring 
about a rupture of the peace. After the hostile pro- 
ceedings and the entirely unwarranted recriminations, 
particulars of which are known, the English Govern- 
ment crowned the series of its aggressions with a very 
clumsy manifesto, which was based on pretexts of 
transparent falseness. This declaration of war had, 
according to the British custom, been preceded by an 
order that not only French warships, but the French 
merchant service and ports were to be treated as hos- 
tile. 

Open hostilities had thus preceded the rupture of 
peace. French vessels had been captured in our ports 
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and on the ocean, and a general embargo had been 
laid on all ships belonging to France and to Holland, 
as well as on their crews and cargoes, even before 
the declaration of war was made public. It was to 
retort on these illegal and unjust seizures of men and 
ships, carried out in violation of all international law 
by command of the British Government, that the First 
Consul ordered the arrest of all Englishmen, both civil 
and military, who were found on French territory at 
the time of the declaration of war. 

Parleys, however, continued with the English am- 
bassador, who had remained in Paris. The First Con- 
sul made every effort to maintain peace, and declared 
that whilst he could not consent to any derogation 
from the Treaty of Amiens, he would give England 
any guarantees of safety which might be considered 
necessary. The English Ministry only replied with 
proposals which were contrary to the formal text of 
the treaty. The First Consul, taking his stand on the 
terms of the Treaty alone, had appealed to the arbi- 
tration of the powers which had signed it. He had 
specially insisted that the island of Malta should be 
handed over to the keeping of the Emperor of Russia. 
The Emperor had answered the proposal of arbitra- 
tion with an offer to act as mediator. He agreed to 
accept the charge of the island for a period of ten 
years, and asked that its government, which was to 
have been vested in the Grand Master of the Order, 
should be placed under the control of the commander 
of the Russian garrison. 

On the 25th of April, Lord Whitworth presented as 
the ultimatum of his government — this ultimatum be- 
ing communicated not in writing but by word of 
mouth — that England should continue to occupy Malta 
for ten years, and further that Lampedusa, a small 
island in the Mediterranean, which belonged to the 
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kingdom of Naples, should be handed over. The 
ambassador declared at the same time, that, unless this 
ultimatum were accepted in seven days, he was ordered 
to demand his passports. The First Consul, opposing 
to these high-handed manners his constant desire to 
maintain peace, proposed to entrust the care of Malta 
to Russia, until the final settlement of the various dif- 
ferences between France and England. Lord Whit- 
worth replied that the refusal of Russia to accept the 
charge of the island rendered any such step impos- 
sible; which was false, seeing that the Emperor had 
consented to take charge of it. The English Minis- 
try, thinking no doubt that Napoleon only demanded 
the evacuation of Malta to save his dignity, then pro- 
posed that he should consent, by a secret clause to be 
added to the treaty, to allow the English troops to 
remain in Malta. This subterfuge was rejected by the 
First Consul as impracticable, and as unworthy of 
France. At last, wishing to exhaust every means of 
conciliation, he devised a last expedient which con- 
sisted in allowing the English to retain Malta for an 
indefinite period, on condition that the French troops 
should occupy the Gulf of Taranto. Napoleon consid- 
ered Taranto, as regards its position in the Mediter- 
ranean, the equivalent of Malta. It seemed to him that 
a French occupation of Taranto, accorded by treaty, 
would prompt the powers to interfere with a view to 
force the English to evacuate Egypt, so that the 
French might leave the kingdom of Naples. But Eng- 
land would make no concessions on this point, and re- 
fused at any price to allow her soldiers to leave the 
island of Malta. France, on the other hand, was de- 
termined to go to war rather than abandon to the Eng- 
lish so important a position in the very heart of the 
Mediterranean. Lord Whitworth refused to even 
listen to the statement of the arrangement proposed 
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by the First Consul, and said that, since the sine qua 
non conditions of his government were refused, he 
must imperatively demand the return of his passports. 
And, in effect, he left Paris and went to Calais, to 
await the arrival of General Andreossy at Dover. 

The Russian government, in accepting the care of 
Malta, had asked, in its plan of conciliation, that 
Lampedusa should be ceded to England. To have 
agreed to this would have been to have given this 
power, if by any means Malta again came under her 
domination, two impregnable positions in the Mediter- 
ranean; for Lampedusa would have become, in a 
very short time, impregnable in England's hands. 
Now Napoleon had always declared that France would 
not suffer England to have the mastery of the Mediter- 
ranean. Russia demanded — besides the evacuation of 
Switzerland and Italy by the French, conditions which 
had not been stipulated in the Treaty of Amiens — an 
establishment in Italy which should compensate the 
King of Sardinia for the loss of Piedmont, etc., etc. 
Russia's partiality for England was made clear by 
these proposals. As a matter of fact the Chancellor 
Woronzoff was the declared partisan of England, as 
was also Count Marcoff, the Russian ambassador to 
France, who professed the most anti-French senti- 
ments. He used to pay professional libellers to be- 
daub the government and the person of the First 
Consul with insults and calumnies. He was moreover 
the censor of his own master, and used to say : " The 
Emperor has his will, but the Russian nation has her 
will also." The First Consul, who had suffered the 
antagonistic attitude of the Russian envoy during the 
peace, considered that his presence in Paris after war 
had been declared, the termination of which could 
not be foreseen, was not only disagreeable but dan- 
gerous. The recall of this agent was consequently 
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demanded, and he was replaced in Paris by a charge 
d'affaires. At the same time the French Government 
recalled General Hedouville, who left behind him at 
St. Petersburg, M. de Rayneval, also a charge d'af- 
faires. 

The First Consul, who was on the best terms with 
Prussia, thought it well to strengthen the bonds which 
united the two countries. He felt that, in the pres- 
ence of so bitter an enemy as England, he stood in 
need of a close and stable alliance, which could be 
made use of both offensively and defensively. What, 
above all, to use his own words, was desired by him, 
was " an evident, powerful, and complete association, 
the mere announcement of which should be to Europe 
a pledge of the stability of peace, and of the perma- 
nence of the status quo of the contracting parties, and 
which should anew warn England to look beyond the 
present war." Napoleon had to choose between Aus- 
tria and Prussia, but his preference was for the lat- 
ter. It was accordingly to the Prussian Government 
that he proposed an offensive and defensive alliance. 

The rupture of the Peace of Amiens disturbed 
Napoleon in the midst of the calm of a peaceful life, 
to which he was unfortunately not destined by fate. 
Had his indefatigable activity not been turned aside to 
another object, what prodigies might not have been 
effected during the time of peace, by the creative 
power of his genius, and the ascendency which he 
owed to the splendour of an incomparable fame. He 
had bound together the olive-branch of peace and the 
laurels of war. The whole of Europe had been 
pacified. 

What glory remained for his hands to gather? To 
encourage agriculture, industries, the sciences and the 
arts, and to render France as happy by her pacific 
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developments as he had made her powerful and feared 
by his victories. But these dreams of peace and pros- 
perity, in which he loved to indulge, were destined 
to fade away before the vast and stormy career which 
he was called upon to follow. If any illusion as to his 
future had ever entered his strong and penetrating 
mind, it was from that day forth banished for ever. 
The treacherous conduct of England made a profound 
impression on this susceptible mind, so sensitive alike 
to reciprocate straightforwardness of conduct, and so 
full of the feelings of national pride and honour. 
The odious machination directed by the English Min- 
istry, or paid for with its gold, against the power and 
the life of the First Consul; the irruption of sixty 
assassins, vomited out on to our shores — foul rem- 
nants of our civil wars — to consummate a cowardly 
and criminal attempt; the hidden intrigues carried on 
with a view to suborning French generals who had 
distinguished themselves by their victories; falsehood 
and corruption entering at every door, filled him with 
the loftiest indignation. He was forced to acknow- 
ledge that there was neither armistice nor peace to be 
hoped for from this irreconcilable enemy, and he had 
nothing further to rely on than the superiority of his 
power and unusual means, for it was war to the death. 
It became, from that moment forward, his sole occu- 
pation to throw back on England all the harm that she 
essayed to inflict upon us. His habits changed; his 
genius, which had appeared to slumber, awoke, full of 
courage and daring. He raised himself to the height 
of the formidable circumstances which our eternal 
enemies had created, and indeed rose superior to them. 
His activity became prodigious, and was all-sufficient. 
From that time forward a new life began for him, a 
life of action, of combat; a life given up to the hard- 
est labours, to dangers of every kind, to the most 
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fruitful and the most audacious of conceptions; a life 
from which no diversions of any kind were even for a 
moment allowed to turn him aside. Like an intrepid 
athlete, he entered upon this gigantic struggle, which 
was to produce such marvels — to raise him so high, 
and to cast him down so low. 

The arrest of Englishmen travelling in France at 
the time of the declaration of war, was an energetic 
measure which can only be justified by the necessity 
of taking reprisals on a power which had committed 
a monstrous and intolerable violation of international 
law. This first act was speedily followed by the con- 
quest of the Electorate of Hanover. 

Orders were given to a French army assembled in 
Holland to enter Germany. It marched with forced 
marches, under the command of Marshal Mortier, 
against the Electorate of Hanover. Leaving Nime- 
guen on May 26th, this army entered the capital of the 
Electorate on June 5th. A convention was concluded 
at Subligen in virtue of which the French troops 
occupied Hanover as far as the Elbe. The Hanove- 
rian army withdrew to Lauenburg, with the under- 
taking not to fight against France during the war. 
All forts, artillery, munitions of all kinds, and all 
treasure-chests, and other property belonging to the 
King of England, were handed over to the French 
army. The King having refused to ratify the con- 
vention, our army pursued the Hanoverian troops into 
their retreat in Lauenburg, and disarmed them. The 
English Government had sent transport ships over to 
embark these troops, which formed an army of sixteen 
thousand men, but the transport ships arrived too late. 

The University of Gottingen, alarmed by the menac- 
ing approach of war, had applied for protection to the 
First Consul through the celebrated Heine, begging that 
measures might be taken for the safety of the people, 
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and the property of the University, and that orders 
might be given to prevent any occurrences which might 
trouble the calm and quiet so necessary to study. 
The First Consul ordered the Minister of War to reply 
favourably, and to instruct Marshal Mortier to pro- 
tect the universities in general, and the University of 
Gottingen in particular. 

Napoleon had made up his mind to attempt a descent 
upon England, so as to dictate terms of peace in 
London itself. He applied himself to combine the best 
means whereby an army of one hundred and fifty 
thousand men could be shipped across the channel, 
that being the number of men which he considered 
necessary for such an expedition. He decided upon 
the use of small ships suitable "for navigation, fitted as 
was requisite, and adapted to the ports at which they 
were to land. These ships were divided into gun- 
boats, sloops carrying guns, and barges. Some ves- 
sels of larger dimensions were added for the transport 
of horses, artillery, and provisions. A certain num- 
ber of large fishing-smacks scattered along the coast 
were purchased. All the ports, and even the river- 
basins, were used as docks, for the construction of the 
necessary boats. In a spontaneous glow of enthu- 
siasm, the departments, the townships, and the cor- 
porations presented the government with gunboats, 
flat-bottomed boats, sloops, and frigates. The mer- 
chants of Paris set the example by voting funds for 
the construction of a vessel of one hundred and twenty 
guns, which bore the name of Commerce de Paris. 
The principal corporations, and even private indivi- 
duals, paid for the construction of vessels of all sizes, 
destined to make up the national flotilla. 

The First Consul made the necessary arrangements 
for the organization of six camps, to be formed on the 
sea coast. These camps were intended to supply the 
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troops to be embarked on board the flotilla, whose 
mission it was to carry into English territory the 
implacable war which the English Government was 
waging against us. 

Wishing to attack England from various points at 
one and the same time, Napoleon gave orders for an 
expedition into Ireland. He appointed for this purpose 
eighteen thousand men, who formed the camp at Brest. 
General Marmont, who was in command of an army 
of from twenty-two to twenty-five thousand men in 
Holland, was to embark his troops with the same 
destination in view. The First Consul had decided to 
place these two armies under the command of Marshal 
Augereau. An understanding had been come to with 
Irish refugees in France, and also with Irishmen in 
Ireland. Augereau was to march straight upon Dub- 
lin. In case there was any delay on the part of the 
Irish insurrectionists, he was to take his stand, and, 
after having rallied General Marmont, to wait for 
the landing of the main army. After having prescribed 
the necessary arrangements for assuring the defence 
and safety of France both within and without, in the 
new situation in which we were placed by the unjust 
aggression of England, the First Consul, accompanied 
by Madame Bonaparte, left for the northern depart- 
ments, one month after the proclamation of hostilities. 
He visited all the ports on our shore of the English 
Channel and of the German Ocean, the manufacturing 
towns of Picardy, Belgium, and the Liege district, 
stayed several days at Brussels and at Antwerp, and 
returned home to St. Cloud, on August loth, by way 
of Rheims and Soissons. This six weeks' journey was 
employed in preparations for the organization of the 
flotilla, and in assembHng the invading army at Bou- 
logne. The men and the materials of this expedition 
were the objects of Napoleon's ^eatest care. Every- 
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where in the course of his journey he found an exas- 
peration against the EngHsh, which rendered the war 
a national war, and he urged on the populations of the 
various districts to assist the government in the con- 
struction and the equipment of the fleet. This glow of 
patriotic enthusiasm had spread over the whole of 
France. Apart from the vessels for which funds had 
been voted, and the number of which, had they all 
been built, would have exceeded the requirements of 
the expedition, patriotic gifts and voluntary subscrip- 
tions supplied a great part of the funds necessary for 
the arming and maintenance of the flotilla. More than 
two thousand vessels of every kind were collected to- 
gether in the harbour of Boulogne and in the auxiliary 
ports or basins, and the beds of neighbouring rivers 
were dug out and enlarged, establishments were 
formed, and the necesary work carried out to adapt 
them to the purpose for which they were intended. 
Considerable works of every kind were executed to 
protect the divisions of the flotilla which were scattered 
along the coast. In a word, no precaution was neg- 
lected to render the execution of this memorable 
enterprise, in which the genius of Napoleon reached 
its full development, worthy of its conception. 

The assembling at one and the same place, of so 
large a number of ships armed for war, gave rise to 
the belief that it was with the flotilla alone that the 
invasion of England was to be attempted. In order 
to put the enemy on a wrong scent, Napoleon conceived 
the idea of assembling in distant waters, by combined 
operations, the French and Spanish squadrons of 
Toulon, Rochefort, Cadiz, Ferrol and Brest — in num- 
ber sixty line vessels — -to make them return suddenly 
at the right time to Boulogne, and to hold the sea 
during a space of fourteen days. Thanks to the 
presence of these squadrons, masters of the sea hj 
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their numerical superiority, in the waters of the Chan- 
nel, the flotilla would be able to cross and effect the 
landing in England of the army of one hundred and 
sixty thousand men which had been collected in our 
ports, and notably at Boulogne. The First Consul had 
decided upon this plan, after having discussed various 
alternatives with his Minister of Marine. 

Napoleon considered Admiral Latouche-Treville, as 
the right man to carry out an enterprise which de- 
manded, on the part of the man who should engage 
in it, great resolution and skill. In the letters which 
he wrote to him on the subject, he asked him to think 
over the great work which he was to attempt, and to 
let him hear his opinion, before signing final orders 
on the subject, as to what would be the best way to 
carry it out. He informed him that he had appointed 
him inspector-general of the Mediterranean littoral, and 
added that he ardently hoped that the success of the 
great expedition against England would put him in a 
position to raise the admiral to such a degree of honour 
and title, that the admiral could have nothing further 
to wish for. 

Napoleon at the same time communicated to him 
the number and the positions of the vessels which the 
commander-in-chief of the naval forces would have to 
rally under his command, and informed him of the 
position of the English cruisers and squadrons. The 
First Consul drew this information from the reports 
of his bureau of foreign statistics, an office which was 
so well organized that he knew the exact state of the 
English navy, as well as it was known at the Admi- 
ralty in London. " We possess, at this moment, " he 
added, " between Etaples, Boulogne, Wimereux and 
Ambleteuse, two thousand gunboats, sloops, barges, 
etc., able to transport one hundred and forty thousand 
men and ten thousand horses. Let us be masters of 
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the Channel for six hours, and we shall be the mas- 
ters of the world." 

Napoleon desired that the entire operation should 
be carried out before the winter. " Supposing that the 
Admiral can start before July 30th, it is probable 
that he would not reach Boulogne before the middle 
of September, at a time when the night is sufficiently- 
long, and when the weather is rarely bad for any 
length of time." 

Whilst planning this great expedition, the First 
Consul arranged with the Minister of Marine for a 
series of other maritime expeditions to engage the 
attention of the enemy, to reinforce and to revictual 
our colonies, to seize upon insular positions which 
could serve as putting-into ports for our ships, and 
to do all the harm possible to English commerce. 
The organization of these different maritime cam- 
paigns was the subject of almost daily correspon- 
dence between Napoleon and the Minister of Marine. 

These expeditions were carried out with varying 
results; but, to tell the truth, they did not realize the 
object that Napoleon had in view. 

I shall speak but briefly of the homage that was 
paid to Napoleon during his journey in the northern 
departments of France; of the flattering and magnif- 
icent receptions accorded to him, and to his wife, 
who accompanied him; of the triumphal arches under 
which they passed; of the guards of honour, selected 
from amongst the most notable families in the towns 
through which they travelled; of the richness of their 
uniforms ; of the young girls, dressed in white, who 
presented flowers ; of the speeches made by the civil, 
military, and ecclesiastical authorities; of the Te 
Deums which were chanted ; of the illuminations, balls, 
and concerts; of the triumphal procession, so dear to 
the people of Antwerp, in which were figured histor- 
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ical, mystical, profane, or fantastic personages, in a 
series of strange tableaux; in one word, of the extra- 
ordinary enthusiasm of the town and country people, 
crowding together to hail with their cries and their 
wishes for success, the energetic adversary of England. 
The newspapers of the time have reported these 
occurrences, and in no way have they exaggerated the 
truth. 

Napoleon's principal object was to satisfy himself 
de visu of the maritime resources offered by the 
departments adjoining the coast, and to stimulate with 
fresh vigour the armament against England. With 
this object in view, he visited, as was his custom, the 
ports, dockyards, arsenals, and batteries, giving long 
audiences to the civil, maritime, and military authori- 
ties, occupying himself with improvements, and the 
reform of abuses, and sparing neither encouragements 
nor rewards. This part of the First Consul's journey 
was described by the Moniteur, and this description is, 
in every sense of the word, historically trustworthy. 

M. de Roquelaure, who was at that time Archbishop 
of Mechlin, came to Antwerp to present his respects to 
the First Consul and Madame Bonaparte. I often saw 
this prelate again in 1813, in Archchancellor Cam- 
baceres's drawing-room. He was a straight and sturdy 
old rnan, who bore with the vigour of middle age the 
weight of his eighty-two years. He was received and 
treated with particular distinction. M. de Roquelaure 
owed this flattering reception to the wise way in which 
he administered his diocese, and to the spirit of con- 
cord and union which he fostered there. He was a 
man of great intelligence, and had been a member of 
the French Academy. He resigned his see four or 
five years after Napoleon's visit to Antwerp, and was 
appointed Canon of the Chapter of St. Denis. Abbe 
de Pradt, at that time Bishop of Poitiers, succeeded 
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him at Mechlin. When I saw M. de Roquelaure again 
at the Archchancellor's he was more than ninety-two 
years old. Age had but Httle changed him. His sight 
had weakened, but his legs were as strong as ever. 
He was always seen standing. His memory had be- 
come curiously impaired. It broke ofif at the time 
when he was Bishop of Senlis, and first almoner to 
King Louis XV., high in favour with this king, and 
honoured with the patronage of the king's sisters. 
He had no recollection whatever of the events of the 
Revolution. Comte Simeon was an even more re- 
markable man, for at a greater age than that of M. de 
Roquelaure he remained in the enjoyment of all his 
faculties. 

It was at Brussels, on the eve of his departure from 
that city, that the First Consul received M. Lombard, 
privy councillor to the King of Prussia, who brought 
him a letter from his sovereign. The purport of this 
letter was to compliment the head of the consular 
government on the occasion of his arrival in Brussels, 
and to express the wish that steps might be taken to 
relieve the townships in Lower Saxony of the charges 
caused by the presence of the French troops there. 
Nor was M. Lombard's mission confined to furthering 
Prussian interest alone. He was to endeavour to 
find out what were Napoleon's intentions as to the 
limits which he proposed to give to his occupation of 
Hanover and some other portions of the German 
States. These matters had been suggested to the 
Prussian Government by Russia. Napoleon, who had 
at that time one only interest, namely an alliance with 
Prussia, received M. Lombard in the friendliest fash- 
ion, conversed with him at great length, and showed 
him real confidence. He spoke of the value which he 
attached to the friendship of the King of Prussia; he 
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expressed his sincere desire to ally himself closely, 
with this monarch, and to advance the interests of 
Prussia ; and, with this in view, to do whatever might 
please the king. His interest, equally with that of the 
powers of the north, was to put an end to the maritime 
tyranny of England, and the only means of accom- 
plishing this object was to close all the ports of 
Germany against her. He asked that Prussia should 
definitely agree with France, so that their mutual 
alliance might be genuine and effective. These ex- 
planations, made with that winning charm which was 
so irresistible in Napoleon, produced a great impression 
on the mind of the Prussian envoy. His report of 
their conversation delighted the King of Prussia, but, 
with his usual want of decision, and yielding disposi- 
tion, the king feared to engage himself too far with 
France. He replied by making insufficient offers, and 
proposals of neutrality, and in the end declined the al- 
liance, whilst proposing to postpone its completion. 

M. Lombard was a French refugee of the French 
colony in Berlin. A distinguished litterateur and 
statesman, he had been brought up in the doctrine of 
neutrality. Faithful to this doctrine he made use of 
the credit in which he stood with his sovereign to 
preach neutrality in the king's council; his political 
sentiments and his inclination for France, from which 
he had sprung, have very unjustly caused him to be 
accused of having sold himself to the French Govern- 
ment. His retirement, in 1806, on the eve of Prus- 
sia's call to arms, was a disaster for his country. 

Whenever the First Consul wrote to the king he 
used to say to me, laughing: "We must be careful 
about the style of our letters. The King of Prussia 
has men in his cabinet who know how to speak and 
to write French very well." He referred to M. Lom- 
bard. 
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Cardinal Capara, Legate a Latere from the Papal 
See, accompanied the First Consul on this journey. 
The presence of this prelate, distinguished as he was 
for his piety, his spirit of toleration, and his lofty 
character, had been deemed necessary in a country 
troubled with religious quarrels, which his conciliatory 
spirit was eminently qualified to appease. At Namur 
the Cardinal should have been lodged at the house 
of the bishop of the diocese, and, as a matter of fact, 
the episcopal palace had been got ready for his recep- 
tion. But from reports received on the irregular life 
led by the bishop, and on his gallant adventures, it was 
feared lest the legate should find himself, in such an 
abode, in strange company. This occurrence brought 
forth a number of satirical verses, and allusions which, 
till then, had only been whispered in Namur. In con- 
sequence of the discredit which was thus thrown 
on the bishop, he was asked to resign his see. This 
he did, but only after expressly stipulating that his 
episcopal revenues should be paid to him during his 
lifetime. 

On his return from this journey Napoleon spent the 
months of September and October at St. Cloud, oc- 
cupying himself with his accustomed ardour on the 
details of the Boulogne expedition, on internal affairs, 
and on the solution of the various negotiations which 
had been commenced with the dififerent European 
ministries, in consequence of the renewal of hostilities 
with England. 

In the first days of the month of November of this 
same year, 1803, the First Consul made a second 
journey, which lasted a fortnight, to Boulogne. The 
object of this journey was to visit the ports of Bou- 
logne and of Wimereux, and to inspect the works 
which he had ordered to facilitate the assembling of 
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the various divisions of the flotilla. He spent a day 
and- a night in the Roads on board a gunboat, and was 
present, always in the front line, at an engagement be- 
tween the frigates of the English cruisers, under the 
command of Admiral Keith, and a division of the 
French flotilla. The fire from our sloops, and that of 
the mortars on our coast batteries, forced the enemy to 
retire. Six weeks later Napoleon left Paris suddenly, 
to undertake a new journey along the French coast, 
which lasted ten days. Only two hours notice was 
given of this journey, the horses being ordered in the 
name of General Bessieres. The preceding journey 
had been as secretly prepared, that time under the 
name of General Duroc. These precautions were 
taken in consequence of a suspected plot to kidnap the 
person of Napoleon. 

Whilst Napoleon was occupied with these prepara- 
tions, whilst all the efforts of France were employed 
on the naval war, and her frontiers on the Adige and 
the Rhine were defenceless, Austria was marching 
her troops, under false pretences, towards Bavaria, 
Swabia, and Switzerland, reinforcing her army in Italy 
at the same time. The Russians, on their side, were 
assembling armies in Podolia, behind the Vistula, and 
in Lithuania; camps were being formed in Livonia, 
ready to descend on Pomerania, to act in concert with 
the Swedes and the English. Four men out of every 
five hundred in Russia were called to arms. And, 
finally, in England bodies of troops were being formed 
on the downs, to be shipped to Cuxhaven to join the 
Russian and Swedish troops. The Court of Naples 
was also preparing to assemble its army. Napoleon 
had his eye on all these movements. He took his pre- 
cautions for the defence of Italy, and spared no pains 
to enlighten Austria on the pacific nature of his inten- 
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tions towards her, and to point out to her where her 
real interest lay. 

Marshal Mortier, having assured the submission of 
Hanover, returned to Paris, where he was appointed 
one of the four generals of the guards. He was re- 
placed in the command of the army in Hanover by 
General Bernadotte. 

During the First Consul's absence, his sister Pau- 
line, widow of General Leclerc, who had died at San 
Domingo in 1802, married Prince Camille Borghese, a 
member of one of the most illustrious and richest fam- 
ilies in Rome. This prince, who at a very early 
age had embraced the principles of the French Revo- 
lution, had served in the ranks of our army in Italy 
during the memorable campaigns of General Bona- 
parte. He had attached himself to the commander-in- 
chief, who in his turn had taken him into his affections. 
The union of his sister with Prince Borghese was ac- 
cordingly entirely to Napoleon's taste. He received 
the overtures made to him on this subject with the 
greatest satisfaction. The marriage was celebrated at 
Mortfontaine, at the house of Joseph Bonaparte. Pau- 
line followed her new husband to Rome, where, a 
few months later, she lost her son Dermide, who was 
General Bonaparte's godson. On Napoleon's accession 
to the Empire, a senatus consultum conferred on Prince 
Borghese the rights of a French citizen and prince. 

On the same day on which the First Consul returned 
from his ten days' journey to Boulogne, the Leg- 
islative Body was convoked. The session had been 
opened, according to the usual custom, by the Minis- 
ter of the Interior. Apart from the new laws which 
had to be submitted to the sanction of Parliament, it 
was necessary that the two chambers should be ready 
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for any emergency. A vast conspiracy, of which the 
threads had not yet been gathered together, was sus- 
pected. It was vaguely known that Georges and his 
gang had entered, or were about to enter France, and 
that some of the conspirators had shpped into Paris, 
where they were lying in hiding. The investigations 
of the police to discover their hiding-places had so far 
remained unsuccessful, and general anxiety prevailed. 

It would be difficult to imagine the anxieties, result- 
ing in sleepless nights, which assailed the First Con- 
sul, as I myself can testify, during the month of Janu- 
ary, 1804, when plots, of which he knew nothing 
definite, were being woven around him, and against 
which he fought in the dark; when he felt the earth 
trembhng beneath his feet, and each breath of air 
seemed to bring with it the menace of some hidden 
danger. His courage was not abashed thereby. More 
fruitful in resource than his own police, who wasted 
their time in routine and impotent formalities, his 
clear-sightedness led him on to important discoveries, 
and guided his hand to seize the hidden threads of the 
conspiracy. 

Profound was his indignation caused by the odious 
intrigues to which he was exposed, and by Pitt's an- 
swer to those who reproached him with wishing for 
perpetual war: "We do not want it eternal, but only 
for a lifetime." A perpetual mental strain seemed 
from that time forward to disturb the calm and seren- 
ity of Napoleon's mind, without, however, chang- 
ing the kindliness of his nature, if such an expression 
may be made use of without exaggeration. It was 
not that he feared for his personal safety. In this 
respect he possessed an optimism which nothing could 
shake, and every open or secret precaution was re- 
pugnant to him, for he believed in his star, and 
abandoned himself to his fate with entire confidence. 
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But I had opportunities for noticing that the vexation 
which he felt used to manifest itself in outbursts of 
anger, not indeed when in his family, but before wit- 
nesses, where such outbursts were not wasted. It was 
always in public that his displeasure burst out, usually 
in the form of reprimands, which were often severe, 
but which were always limited to words. He thought 
that these scenes were necessary to keep vigilance 
awake, and to stimulate a zeal which had to increase 
with the difficulties of the circumstances. 

The plots which were brewed in the interior of 
France were favoured on our frontiers by the machi- 
nations concerted between the English Ministers and 
the French princes who were in refuge in London. 
The instigators of these conspiracies were the English 
ambassadors to the smaller Courts, Sir Francis Drake 
at Munich, and Spencer Smith, brother to the admiral 
of that name, at Stuttgart. Wickham, the English 
agent, had returned to Berne where he was playing 
anew the part of corrupter which, in 1795, 1796, and 
1797, he had played towards Pichegru. Taylor was 
playing the same part at Cassel. 

A man whose extreme opinions under the Reign 
of Terror had brought him into suspicion with the 
government — Mehee de Latouche was his name — made 
good his escape from Oleron, to which he had been 
banished, to England, passing by Guernsey. He passed 
himself off on Lord Hawkesbury, the Minister, and the 
exiles who formed the council of the Comte d'Artois, 
as the envoy of Republican malcontents in Paris, and 
professed to be anxious to atone for former errors by 
serving the Bourbons and working towards the over- 
throw oi the First Consul. He won the confidence 
both of Lord Hawkesbury and the exiles, and was 
sent on to Sir Francis Drake in Munich, as charged 
with the execution of a great conspiracy against 
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France. This agent gave him instructions and, sup- 
plying him with money, sent him on to Paris to the 
imaginary Jacobin committee, the existence of which 
Mehee had asserted, there to contrive the best means 
of getting rid of Bonaparte. Mehee, on his arrival 
at Strasburg, being anxious, as he declared, to secure 
permission to return to France, revealed his business 
to the Prefect, who listened to his revelations and 
sent him on to Paris. Here Mehee communicated 
to the government the instructions and powers he had 
received from Sir Francis Drake, and gave the infor- 
mation which he had obtained. He was authorized 
to continue his correspondence, which was favoured 
by the means in the power of the police. He pretended 
to have won over the usher of the First Consul's cabi- 
net, and to be able, thanks to the offices of this man, 
to obtain documents from the Emperor's private cabi- 
net at St. Cloud, which he described himself as hav- 
ing communicated to the secretary of the Jacobin 
committee to be copied. As a matter of fact these 
documents were manufactured by Mehee himself, and 
it is needless to say that he had no understanding 
whatever with the usher of the Consul's cabinet, and 
that the secretary of the committee, like the committee 
itself, had never existed. My name had to be men- 
tioned to give an air of truth to M. Mehee's reports. 
But, as the First Consul did not wish those in whom 
he confided to be the objects of suspicion. Sir Francis 
Drake's correspondent was ordered to add that the 
secretary of the committee was not to be confounded 
with me, who was the First Consul's secretary, that 
this secretary was the intimate friend of General 
Duroc, and that on this account the First Consul gave 
him the work that I had no time to do. This was the 
only part which Napoleon would allow his cabinet to 
play in a hoax which covered the English agents with 
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confusion. Mehee and Captain de Rosey, who was 
sent in his place to Sir Francis Drake and to Spencer 
Smith, as the aide-de-camp of a general who was none 
other than Mehee himself, and who described himself 
as in a position to raise several departments of France 
in revolt, obtained from the English agents close upon 
eight thousand pounds, placed at their disposal by the 
liberality of the English Ministry. The French Gov- 
ernment communicated to the members of the diplo- 
matic corps in residence in Paris the various docu- 
ments forming the correspondence between Mehee 
and de Rosey, and the agents in this work of corrup- 
tion. Their comments were the condemnation of the 
shameful policy of the British Cabinet. The agents 
whom he had compromised in this affair were dis- 
missed from the courts to which they were accredited 
and nothing more was heard of them afterwards. 

Two months later another English agent at Ham- 
burg, Rumbold, continued the manoeuvres of his col- 
leagues, but, taking a lesson from their disgrace, acted 
with greater circumspection. During one night in the 
month of October, 1804, he was seized and removed, 
together with all his papers, by a detachment of French 
soldiers. Brought on to Paris, his papers were exam- 
ined, but this examination led to no discovery. The 
intervention of the King of Prussia, as director of the 
Lower Saxony circle, restored him to liberty. A con- 
fidential and friendly exchange of letters passed, on 
this occasion, between the First Consul and the King 
of Prussia, and it is to be regretted that the letters of 
the King of Prussia were lost, with the original letters 
of various sovereigns, which have disappeared from 
the imperial archives. 

A publication which appeared at this time showed 
the attempts which had been previously made by the 
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princes of the House of Bourbon to establish com- 
munications with certain members of the French army, 
and with residents in the interior of France. An exile 
— M. de Montgaillard — who had been in the confi- 
dence of the French princes, and had been charged by 
them to negotiate with Pichegru and Moreau, came to 
offer the Consular Government some very curious 
revelations on this subject. He was commissioned to 
write a book showing all the circumstances of Piche- 
gru's treachery, and revealing all the plots which had 
been set on foot — either with or without the co-opera- 
tion of the French princes — by the English Govern- 
ment. M. de Montgaillard sent in to the First Consul 
a series of manuscripts, one of which was a memoran- 
dum on Pichegru's treachery in the Years HI, IV, and 
V, with the text of the secret correspondence, the ex- 
planation of the ciphers used, and the key to the 
names. Another of his manuscripts was entitled : 
" Secret Memoirs of M. J. G. de Montgaillard during 
the Years of His Exile." These two manuscripts, in 
which the author confessed that he had played a 
double part, contained some curious revelations on 
the intrigues of the exiled princes and of the English 
agents, and on the illusions of their nomad little court. 
The First Consul, whose duty it was as the Head of 
a Government, to lend his ear to traitors, and to turn 
the scandal of their revelations to profit, ordered that 
these manuscripts should be printed and published. 
The peculiar details which they contained, some well- 
drawn portraits — amongst others the portrait of the 
Pretender — helped to enlighten the public mind, and 
if they did little credit to the author's sense of honour, 
at least testified to his intelligence. 

I was commissioned to correspond with M. de 
Montgaillard, and to pay over to him the sums which 
Napoleon allotted to him. During the time that I was 
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in relations with this person, I received from him 
numerous manuscripts, of which some were printed — 
such as those which related to the foundation of a 
fourth dynasty, to the re-establishment of the King- 
dom of Italy under the Emperor Napoleon, to the 
rights of the French Crown over the Duchy of Rome, 
and so on. 

In 1814, Comte de Montgaillard, as was to be ex- 
pected of him, sang his recantation, and insulted the 
idol which he had worshipped. I am not aware wheth- 
er this appeal to the favour of Louis XVIII. stood 
him in good stead with a prince whose faithless con- 
fidant he had been, and whom he had afterwards 
branded by his revelations under the imperial gov- 
ernment. 

Since I am speaking of M. de Montgaillard, I must 
say a few words about his brother's work. M. de 
Montgaillard had a brother, an abbe, who is the 
author of a chronological abridgement of the history 
of France from 1787 to 1818. This book, every page 
of which is disfigured by injustice and errors, was 
no doubt written in one of those fits of depression 
to which its author was subject. It seems to have 
served him alone as a means to pour out the most 
vehement invectives on Napoleon and on the most 
honoured names of the Empire. The chronological 
abridgement does not justify its title. The author,- 
instead of giving a concise statement of the principal 
occurrences, is careful to omit all events which do 
not afford him the opportunity of venting his spleen in 
sour and interminable diatribes on Napoleon and his 
acts. Although very incomplete, this book won for 
its author a letter of congratulation from General Foy, 
who was pleased with the facilities whicj? books of 
this kind afford to the student of history, rather than" 
disgusted at the spirit in which it was written. 
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A voluminous history of France was published 
after the abbe's death, under his name. This history, 
which is a prolix amplification of the chronological 
review of the history of France by the same author, 
is the work of his brother. The abbe would not 
have accepted the Comte de Montgaillard as his col- 
laborateur, for it was his habit to answer anybody 
who asked him for news of his brother : " That is a 
question which I have refused to answer for the last 
thirty years." 

Another publication which I may mention here, al- 
though it only appeared two years later, that is to say 
in 1806, contained certain revelations on the part 
which the princes, and notably the Comte d'Artois, 
had played in our civil wars. It is entitled : " Histor- 
ical Memoirs to serve for the History of the Vendee 
War." The author, Comte de Vauban, great-grand- 
nephew of the Marshal de Vauban, had followed the 
Comte d'Artois to St. Petersburg as his aide-de-camp, 
when this prince went to solicit the help of the Em- 
press Catherine in favour of the Bourbons. M. de 
Vauban, on his return from this journey, after having 
taken part in the expedition to Quiberon, went to re- 
join his prince at the He Dieu. Then, discouraged at 
last by the sight of the futilities and the meannesses 
of which he had been the witness, he took advantage 
of the amnesty to return to France. Falling under 
stispicion of the police he was imprisoned in the Tem- 
ple, and it was in this prison that he wrote his me- 
moirs. He filled them with all the bitterest recollec- 
tions, and with revelations which were in no way 
favourable to the party which he had served. The 
government, having seized these memoirs, thought it 
advisable to profit by this discovery, and had them pub- 
lished with the author's name. 



CHAPTER IV 

THE discovery of the existence of the Royalist 
conspiracy and the confessions of some of the 
assassins arrested in Paris, acquainted the First 
Consul with the fact that the Due d'Enghien was liv- 
ing at Ettenheim, that Dumouriez had been seen there, 
and was probably there still. He came to the conclu- 
sion that this place was the centre of the various rami- 
fications of the conspiracy. Before relating the cir- 
cumstances of the forcible seizure and trial of the 
unfortunate Due d'Enghien I must go further back in 
history. I had no desire to recall these sad memories, 
which have given rise to so many erroneous judg- 
ments; but it seems to me to be my duty to render 
strict justice to the memory of Napoleon, and I be- 
lieve myself to be acting in obedience to one of his 
most pressing recommendations, in relating what is 
my personal knowledge of an affair which party spirit 
has so strangely transformed. 

The occurrence itself is to-day appreciated at its 
just value. Provoked by the English Government, the 
death of the last of the Condes has brought forth 
deplorable fruit. The principal interest attaching to 
this occurrence is due to the influence which it had on 
Napoleon's political career, and it is on this account 
that it occupies so important a place in the history 
of our times. I propose therefore to give the prin- 
cipal outlines of this story so that the impartial reader, 
from a consideration of them as a whole, may form 
an opinion on an act of severity to which Napoleon 
was impelled by a combination of fatal circumstances 
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>and an inflexible interpretation of his duties as the 
Head of the Government, an act of which this great 
man accepted the responsibiHty with the lofty frank- 
ness and the pride of his character, and which, as he 
himself has confessed, was prejudicial rather than use- 
ful to his glory. 

The English Government, which had at first affected 
to consider the plan of an invasion of England with 
contempt, rightly alarmed by the formidable arma- 
ment which was being prepared in sight of the shores 
of England, had ended by attaching such great impor- 
tance to this expedition, that on its side it made the 
most extraordinary preparations against it. Redoubts 
and entrenchments were multiplied on the southern 
coast of England, works for inundating the surround- 
ing country were carried out, the Ministers themselves 
and the principal members of the aristocracy had as- 
sumed military uniform and figured in the ranks of 
the volunteers, and every man able to carry arms had 
been called out, and was being drilled. The general 
anxiety was excited and kept alive by a succession of 
alerts and panics, which carried dismay into the heart 
of London itself. A large number of families removed 
from the neighbourhood of the seaboard and took 
refuge in the interior of the coimtry. 

And whilst the government was doing all in its 
power to avert the storm, it strove to prevent its burst- 
ing on British territory. All the resources of the most 
cunning diplomacy were called into play, and gold 
was scattered broadcast to induce the powers to declare 
themselves, and to engage on the continent the enemy 
which threatened England. 

Not considering these means sufficient it had re- 
course to conspiracies. At the commencement of 1804 
the French princes who had retired to London planned 
a serious attack on the person of the Head of the Con- 
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sular Government, and were favoured in this by the 
English Ministers. An order of the King's Privy 
Council enjoined on the French exiles to betake them- 
selves to the banks of the Rhine, and this under pen- 
alty of forfeiting their pensions; and a regulation 
fixed the amount of pay to be allotted to each officer, 
and to each soldier. The Due d'Enghien had pre- 
viously obtained permission from the Elector of Baden 
to establish himself at Ettenheim, a small town situ- 
ated on the right bank of the Rhine, and at a distance 
of two leagues from this river. At the very time when 
the exiles, acting under the order of the Privy Coun- 
cil, were assembling on the frontiers of Alsace, some 
determined royalists, who had fled to London after 
the pacification of the Vendee, and who were com- 
manded by former Chouan chiefs, secretly landed on 
the Dieppe coast, and made their way to Paris by 
roundabout routes, finding shelter on their way in 
isolated farms and cottages, where they were received 
by peasants who had been won over to their cause. 
Georges Cadoudal, Riviere, aide-de-camp to the Comte 
d'Artois, the brothers Polignac, Pichegru, and fifty 
other conspirators, had in this way secretly arrived in 
Paris, where they were hiding in places unknown to 
the police. 

The agents of the French police in London reported 
that some great conspiracy against France was being 
prepared. The report that the Consular Government 
was drawing to a close, that the days of its Head 
were numbered, and that the former reigning family 
were about to reascend the throne, was generally 
spread over England and Europe; and, indeed, had 
even reached our colonies. A pamphlet, entitled "To 
Kill is not to Murder," which had originally been 
written against Cromwell, was reprinted in London, 
in allusion to the First Consul. A newspaper — L'Am- 
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bigu — written by French exiles, appeared, with a por- 
trait of Bonaparte (with a black mark round his neck) 
at the head of its columns. Advices received from 
various sides announced that bodies of exiles would 
shortly land in the Vendee. The news which the First 
Consul received from this district induced him to send 
one of his aides-de-camp. Colonel Savary, to the Ven- 
dee. His report confirmed the Consul's suspicions as 
to the masked agitation which existed there. 

The First Consul remembered that there were, in 
the prisons in Paris, a number of persons who had 
been arrested on the charge of having been sent from 
London for the purpose of attempting his life. Their 
arrest, on the seaboard, in the very act of espionage 
and corruption, would have sufficiently justified their 
being tried by court-martial, .but as they had been 
accused of contriving to murder the Head of the State, 
they had been detained in prison pending the estab- 
lishment of this charge. The First Consul ordered 
that some of these persons should be brought before a 
court-martial, hoping to obtain some revelations as 
to the object of their journey from some of them. 
Two were tried and sentenced. The fear of death did 
not cause them to waver, and they died threatening 
the government with an approaching catastrophe. 

The reports of M. Mehee de Latouche, and of Cap- 
tain de Rosey — whose mission I have related — had re- 
vealed the plots which were being hatched on the right 
bank of the Rhine by the English ambassadors ac^ 
credited to the Courts of Munich, Stuttgart, and 
Cassel. The First Consul, whose mind was made up 
as to the imminence of the danger which threatened 
the state and his own person, but still to some extent 
in the dark, had the list of arrested Chouans once 
more laid before him. The entry in the gaol-book 
concerning one of these Chouans, who was known to 
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have acted either as servant or as confidant to Georges, 
during the last insurrection in the West, gave rise to 
the suspicion that he might know something of the 
matter. Querel was tried and sentenced without mak- 
ing any confession, but on the night preceding his exe- 
cution the fear of death prompted him to speak. He 
related that he had been in Paris six months; that he 
had come there with Georges and six other conspira- 
tors, whom he named; that they had been joined 
shortly after their arrival by fifteen others ; that more 
were expected to land, and that Paris was the meeting- 
place generally agreed upon. Querel's declarations, 
which were rewarded with a pardon, put the authori- 
ties on the trace of some important discoveries, lead- 
ing up to a former emissary of the party, a man called 
Troche, who was a clockmaker at Eu. The First 
Consul sent his aide-de-camp, Savary, accompanied 
by the clockmaker's son, who took the place of his 
father, who was a very old man, to Dieppe, where a 
fresh landing of exiles was expected. Colonel Sav- 
ary, in company with young Troche, on arriving at 
Dieppe, set out at once for Beville, where the landing 
was to take place. Owing, however, to bad weather, 
which lasted several days, and to the fact that in the 
meanwhile, on information transmitted from Paris, 
signals had been made to the brig, which cruised for 
several days in front of the cliffs of Beville, the ex- 
pected landing, which it is said would have included 
the Due de Berri, did not take place. 

In the meanwhile the police, under the direction of 
the Councillor of State, Real, taking advantage of 
Querel's revelations, had made active investigations, 
which had put them on the trace of persons in hiding 
in Paris. The arrest of Georges and of his accom- 
plices, which rapidly followed, led to the knowledge 
of the different parts played in the conspiracy by 
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Pichegru and Moreau. Georges had declared, in one 
of his examinations, that he awaited the arrival of a 
French prince in Paris, before acting. As new revela- 
tions arose, the importance of the conspiracy and its 
various ramifications were brought to light. From the 
extent of these ramifications, the magnitude of the dan- 
ger which menaced the State and the person of the 
First Consul can be judged. The intrigues of the 
English diplomatic agents, which were plotted on our 
frontiers and which extended even to Paris, proved 
the active co-operation of England, whose government 
was the soul of the coalitions. The presence of Geor- 
ges proved that murder was intended; the name of 
Moreau was a call to insurrection in the army; and 
a prince of the House of Bourbon was to put himself 
at the head of the conspiracy, and give the signal for 
its outbreak. 

Amongst other information which was obtained 
was a detail which attracted attention in the highest 
degree. A person who was unknown to Georges' 
gang had had interviews with the latter. He had 
been received not only by Georges, but by MM. Polig- 
nac and de Riviere, with particular marks of defer- 
ence. This naturally gave rise to the thought — and 
this would have been the case even if Georges had not 
declared the fact — that so important a conspiracy 
must necessarily be under the command of a superior 
chief, either present or not far distant, invested with 
extraordinary powers, who could make himself known 
as soon as the enemy had been struck down. It was 
concluded from this that the person received by Geor- 
ges must be this head, and that he was one of the 
princes of the former royal family. The various mem- 
bers of the royal family were passed in muster. It 
was known where the Comte de Lille — Louis XVIII. 
— the Comte d'Artois, the Dukes of Angouleme and 
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Berri, the Prince de Conde, the Due de Bourbon, and 
the Princes of Orleans — the latter living peacefully 
away from all centres of intrigue — were to be found. 
There remained only the Due d'Enghien, of whose 
very existence Napoleon was almost ignorant. The 
belief was entertained that this prince might well be 
the mysterious person of whom we have already 
spoken. Although the description which had been 
made of him only tallied in a very imperfect way with 
that of the duke, the most striking differences in the 
description of a man who was totally unknown in 
Paris could not put a stop to the conjectures of which 
he was the object. The presence of the Due d'En- 
ghien on the banks of the Rhine, his communications 
with the exiles who were assembling there, the par- 
ticipation of the English Government in the conspir- 
acy, (the fact of which was established by all the in- 
formations collected by the police,) the absences of 
the prince on alleged hunting-expeditions, his excur- 
sions on the Rhine, the suspicion that he was in the 
habit of going to Strasburg, gave new strength to the 
presumptions, already existing, that he was the chief 
whose name and rank placed him at the head of the 
conspiracy. Suppositions excited by suspicion are of 
rapid growth. It was consequently assumed without 
hesitation that the Due d'Enghien might have come 
to Paris and have stayed there, and have returned to 
Ettenheim, within the space of eight days. So vivid 
was this conjecture that the principal houses in the 
Faubourg St. Germain were searched to see whether 
the prince was not in hiding there and whether no 
secret preparations were being made to receive him. 
It was even supposed that he might have found shel- 
ter in the house of the Austrian ambassador. The re- 
port to the effect that Dumouriez, the maker of civil 
wars, and the most active and experienced agent of 
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conspiracies, was at Ettenheim, as the prince's adviser, 
changed suspicion into practical assurance. 

Instructions were sent to M. Shee, at that time Pre- 
fect of the Lower-Rhine department. The report 
which he sent back changed suspicion into certainty. 
The First Consul had more confidence in his own pre- 
sentiments and foresight than in the judgment of the 
police, which, since its suppression as a special depart- 
ment, was lacking in the cohesion and impetus so 
necessary under the extraordinary circumstances which 
had arisen. On rising one day, he ordered General 
Moncey, first officer of gendarmerie, in a confidential 
way, to send an intelligent officer, under disguise, to 
Ettenheim, with orders to find out all that was going 
on there, and to make a list of the people of every 
rank who were in relations with the Due d'Enghien. 
General Moncey handed the report of the officer 
whom he had entrusted with this mission, direct to 
the First Consul, without showing it to the police. 
Amongst the names of the Duke's friends mentioned 
in this report, were those of Dumouriez and of an 
English colonel named Smith. It was only later that 
it was known that the general whom the author of 
the report had taken for Dumouriez was General 
Thumery, whose name was mispronounced in Ger- 
man, and that the English colonel Smith was a simple 
German captain, named Schmidt, who belonged to the 
prince's staff. This report confirmed the First Consul 
in the opinion that the Due d'Enghien presided over 
the conspiracy of which Paris was the head-quarters. 
The presence of Dumouriez seemed especially a deci- 
sive proof. This general, in his opinion, must be the 
pivot of the whole conspiracy. Napoleon was at that 
time in ignorance on what terms Dumouriez might be 
with the various princes of the former dynasty; his 
presence at Ettenheim was considered sufficient. He 
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was persuaded that the arrest of this person, and the 
seizure of his papers, would supply exact information 
on the organization and the means at the disposal of 
the conspiracy. 

To avoid acting with precipitation, he determined 
to consult with his wisest advisers. A kind of privy 
council was called together with this object in view, 
as soon as he had read General Moncey's report. The 
two consuls, the Grand Judge, the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, the Councillor of State, Real, and Fouche, 
although the latter was not a minister, composed this 
council. Fouche had succeeded in making himself 
necessary by his extreme activity. He used often 
to come and tell the First Consul news which he had 
obtained, thanks to the influence which he had retained 
over the police-agents, and the confidences which he 
extracted from them, beating the Grand Judge in his 
own department. 

As no official report was made of the deliberations 
of this council, the opinions of the various persons 
who took part in it have been made the subject of 
conjecture. It appears, however, certain — and this 
fact will be established or otherwise in the memoirs, 
which sooner or later, cannot fail to be published — 
that the two consuls showed themselves little disposed 
towards immediate severe measures, and that Fouche, 
on the other hand, did not hide his opinion that it was 
necessary to make a prompt example, so as to finish 
with the conspirators. 

I will mention later on what influence M. de Tal- 
leyrand exercised on the determination of the First 
Consul. Napoleon hesitated a long time as to how to 
act in so serious a matter. His first idea had been 
to have the Due d'Enghien tried at the same time, 
and on the same indictment, as Georges. He was loth, 
however, to couple a prince with a man whom he 
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considered a common murderer. He next thought of 
giving great importance to the prince's trial, by bring- 
ing him before a High Court. Various considera- 
tions, and notably the fear of provoking party mani- 
festations, induced him to abandon this plan, which 
would, perhaps, have been the best. He at last made 
up his mind to replace the slow and solemn forms of 
civil proceedings, by the rapid and secret action of a 
court-martial, a formidable weapon, which would 
strike terror into the hearts of his enemies. He had 
always in reserve the right of clemency. 

Such was the state of affairs when on the 19th Ven- 
tose, of the Year XII — March loth, 1804 — a day on 
which I had not dined at the Tuileries, I was sent for 
at ten o'clock at night by order of the First Consul. 
I found him, on my arrival, in a room adjoining his 
study. A number of maps which he had thrown down 
on the floor — in looking for one of the river Rhine — 
were at his feet After helping him to spread this map 
out on a large mahogany table, which was in the mid- 
dle of the room, I wrote from his dictation a letter to 
the Minister of War, Berthier, giving him orders to 
send off, that night, his aide-de-camp, General Cau- 
laincourt, to Strasburg, and General Ordener, com- 
mander of the mounted grenadiers of his guard, to 
Schelestadt to proceed to the arrest of the Due d'En- 
ghien. Whilst the First Consul was dictating this let- 
ter, General Berthier was announced, and, shortly af- 
terwards. General Caulaincourt. The First Consul 
dictated the rest of the instructions concerning this 
expedition to General Berthier, tracing on the map 
the route to be followed by General Ordener. He then 
dictated a letter to Minister Talleyrand, prescribing 
the diplomatic measures to be taken. By the terms of 
this order the Minister of Foreign Affairs was to 
hand General Caulaincourt a letter addressed to Baron 
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d'Edelsheim, Minister of the Elector of Baden, which 
was to be deHvered at its address by this officer as 
soon as he had heard of the arrest of the Due d'En- 
ghien. It was stated in this letter that " the Minister 
of Foreign Affairs had previously addressed to the 
Electoral Government, a note tending to a demand for 
the arrest of the committee of French exiles, in ses- 
sion at Offenburg, when the First Consul, by the suc- 
cessive arrival of brigands sent into France by the 
English Government, as well as by the developments 
and results of the prosecutions instituted in France, 
had received definite assurance of the part played by 
the English agents in the terrible conspiracies against 
his person and the safety of France ; that he had more- 
over learned that the Due d'Enghien and General Du- 
mouriez were at Ettenheim ; and that, as it was impos- 
sible that they could be in that town without the per- 
mission of His Electoral Highness, the First Consul 
had not been able to contemplate, without the greatest 
grief, the sight of a prince — to whom he had been 
pleased to give the clearest proofs of his sincere friend- 
ship — harbouring his most bitter enemies, and allow- 
ing the most evident conspiracies to be quietly plotted 
against him; that under these most unusual circum- 
stances, the First Consul had thought it his duty to 
give orders to two small detachments to make their 
way to Offenburg and to Ettenheim, and to seize the 
persons of the instigators of a crime which, by its 
very nature, placed those who had palpably taken part 
in it, outside all human law ; that General Caulaincourt 
was charged with the orders of the First Consul; and 
that there could be no doubt that in his execution of 
them he would in no way be wanting in the respect 
which His Highness might consider due to himself." 
The instructions contained in the letter addressed 
by the First Consul to the Minister of War provided 
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that General Caulaincourt should betake himself to 
Strasburg, and from there to Offenburg, with two 
hundred dragoons, to arrest the exiles and the agents 
of the English Government; that General Ordener 
should proceed to Schelestadt, where he would take 
three hundred dragoons, and pass over the Rhine with 
them to Rheinau, secretly surrounding the castle of 
Ettenheim and arresting the Due d'Enghien, and espe- 
cially Dumouriez, together with all persons found with 
them. General Caulaincourt was to put himself in 
communication with General Ordener and, as soon as 
he had heard of his arrival at Ettenheim, to send 
Minister Talleyrand's letter to the Minister of the 
Elector of Baden with apologies for the violation of 
his territory, which was necessitated by the urgency 
of the matter and the need of absolute secrecy. 
. Here is the scene, if I may so express myself, of 
this memorable evening : — The First Consul, Berthier, 
the Minister of War, General Caulaincourt, and my- 
self were assembled in the large room in the Tuileries 
palace, which had been used as a bedroom by Louis 
XVL, and which afterwards was used for a similar 
purpose by the Emperor. This room was lighted only 
by two three-branched candelabra, covered with 
shades, so that the light of the candles illuminated a 
circumference of a few feet only. The Minister and 
I wrote by the light of one of these candelabra, on a 
corner of the large mahogany table. The First Con- 
sul, lighted by the other flambeau, bending over the 
map, called General Caulaincourt up to his side and, 
compass in hand, showed him the route from Stras- 
burg to Rheinau, pointing out the exact position of 
the ferry which joins the two banks of the Rhine, that 
of the village of Ettenheim and the road which leads 
to it. 

When, on the evening of the day on which the 
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First Consul had sent for me, I arrived at the Tuileries, 
I did not know what people he had seen in the after- 
noon. I learned that he had conversed with the con- 
suls, with the Ministers of Justice and of Foreign 
Affairs, and with Fouche. Two days later, Fouche, 
as he was coming from the levee, said to me : "General 
Bonaparte is very indiscreet, he will end by letting 
the cat out of the bag." He was alluding to the 
order for the Due d'Enghien's arrest. The First Con- 
sul had spoken at his levee of the matter which exclu- 
sively engrossed his thoughts, of the machinations of 
the exiles, whose proximity he tolerated with too great 
patience, and had mentioned the names of the Due 
d'Enghien and of Dumouriez. Nobody in the Consu- 
lar household, however, not excepting Madame Bona- 
parte, knew of the orders that had been given. The 
First Consul remained some days in Paris, and then 
left the Tuileries for La Malmaison. Although my 
carriage followed his he gave me an escort of some 
soldiers, for the greater safety of his papers. 

The entire population of Paris showed an interest 
in the various incidents of this drama, which can 
hardly be conceived to-day. The arrest of Georges, 
which had taken place almost simultaneously with the 
order for the seizure of the Due d'Enghien, had dis- 
pelled all uncertainty as to the existence of a con- 
spiracy, and raised to the highest degree the general 
solicitude for and sympathy with the Head of the 
State. It was earnestly prayed that the instigators of 
the conspiracy might be taken and severely punished. 

During his stay at La Malmaison, the First Consul 
appeared careworn, and indisposed for any occupation. 
He only received MM. Maret, Talleyrand, Fouche, 
Real, the Grand Judge — Regnier — and Cambaceres. 
On the 25th Ventose — March i6th — the telegraph 
announced that the Due d'Enghien had been arrested 
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in the night at the castle of Ettenheim. Orders were 
immediately given that he should be brought to Paris, 
where he arrived on the 29th Ventose. 

The First Consul was fully informed as to the details 
of the conspiracy. He was aware of the order of the 
King of England's privy council convoking the exiles 
of the Conde army to the right bank of the Rhine, 
under penalty of forfeiting the allowances attached to 
their rank, an edict which coincided with the presence 
of the Due d'Enghien in the same place, and that of 
Georges and his assassins in Paris. The revelations 
which were contained in the letters seized on the 
exiles at Ettenheim, Offenburg, and other points on 
the right bank of the Rhine, letters which had been 
sent on to him by special couriers; the reports which 
he had caused to be drawn up and the information 
which he had collected on all sides, had dispelled his 
last doubts. Amongst the papers seized were a note 
from the Due d'Enghien in answer to a letter from a 
certain general, called Vauborel, from which it was 
gathered that the prince had refused to follow the 
advice, given him by this general, to absent himself 
in consequence of the dangers to which under the 
existing circumstances he was exposed; and a letter 
from a colonel, named De Lanen, which contained 
similar advice. "If, as I think," this officer added, 
" the energetic views of the governments which protect 
us so particularly, are recognized by the great powers 
as the only means of restoring tranquillity to Europe 
by means of peace on equitable conditions, these con- 
ditions will naturally be the restoration of the mon- 
archy." These papers proved the plan of hostility 
which had been conceived against the French Govern- 
ment, the part taken by the Due d'Enghien in this 
plan, and his relations with the exiles who were 
stationed on the right bank of the Rhine. Fouche 
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had declared that a portmanteau full of papers, which 
would reveal all the ramifications of the conspiracy, 
would be found at the prince's house, but no such 
portmanteau was discovered at Ettenheim. Fouche's 
assertion was only a conjecture, though it may be 
that the Due d'Enghien had been persuaded by the 
advice of his faithful officers, expressing their fears 
lest a descent might be made on Ettenheim, to remove 
to a place of safety all papers which might compro- 
mise his companions, whilst remaining himself at the 
post of danger. 

The following note which the First Consul sent to 
the Moniteur on the day of the Princes' arrival 
in Paris, and which appeared in the following 
day's paper, gives a recapitulation of what tie had 
learned : — 

" Paris, 
" 2&th Ventose, Year XII— March igth, 1804 — 

"Whilst England was sending Pichegru, Georges, 
and the gang of murderers, to Paris, she was assem- 
bling and hiring the services of all the exiles, who 
were to be found in Germany. A circular from the 
Prince de Conde summoned them, about three months 
ago. It is a fact, known to the whole town of Ham- 
burg, that a man named Millard was entrusted with 
funds in this town to recruit these wretches, and to 
send them on to the Rhine. The right bank of the 
Rhine is filling daily with these new legionaries, whom 
England summons to be at once the toys and victims 
of her cruel Machiavelisms. 

"A Bourbon prince, with his staff and certain offi- 
cers, is fixed at this point and thence directs the move- 
ment. The Prince de Guemene and several officers are 
expected to arrive on March 25th to complete the or- 
ganization of the bands. 
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"The Continental powers make haste to disavow 
such elements of disorder, and the new attempt of the 
British Government will not be any more successful 
than the crime, which it prepared at such great ex- 
pense, against the First Consul." 

The Due d'Enghien arrived at the Vilette barrier 
of Paris towards three o'clock on the afternoon of 
March 20th. He was detained there until the order 
, arrived directing his removal to the fort of Vincennes. 
He entered the Vincennes prison at five o'clock in 
the evening. 

On the same day a decree was issued ordering 
that the ci-devant Due d'Enghien, accused of having 
taken up arms against the Republic, of having been 
and being still in the pay of England, of forming 
part of the conspiracies fomented by this power 
against the safety of the Republic at home and abroad, 
should be brought before a court-martial composed 
of seven members, nominated by the military governor 
of Paris, the said court-martial to meet at Vincennes. 
By the terms of this decree, the five colonels of the 
infantry and cavalry regiments in the garrison of 
Paris; the major of the regiment of gendarmerie 
d'elite, acting as reporter, and General Hulin, the city 
marshal of Paris, were designed by the governor of 
Paris to form the court-martial. These officers betook 
themselves separately to Vincennes. Silence having 
been observed as to the name of the prisoner whom 
they were to try, it was only there that they learned 
that it was the Due d'Enghien. They were all in 
ignorance of the various circumstances of the con- 
spiracy, but all alike were under the impression of the 
general indignation which had been excited by the 
plan of an attack on the person of the First Consul, 
as well as by the prospect of the chaotic disorder which 
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would have followed on his death. They did not 
imagine that these ploth had been under the direction 
of a prince of the former dynasty. 

The captain reporter, Dautancourt, proceeded to a 
first examination of the Prince. The duke, deploring 
the cruel extremity to which he was reduced, expressed 
the desire to be heard by the First Consul. Dautan- 
court advised him to write a request for an audience 
at the foot of the report of his examination. The 
Prince's note was in the following words : 

"Before signing this official report of my examina- 
tion, I earnestly request a private interview with the 
First Consul. My name, my rank, my way of thinking, 
and the horror of my situation, lead me to hope that he 
will not refuse my request. 

(Signed) L. A. H. de Bourbon." 

This touching appeal to the clemency of a generous 
enemy was never to reach the man to whom it was 
addressed. 

The document in question was placed before the 
members of the military commission. Only one of 
the judges, namely. General Barrois, expressed the 
opinion that the request for an audience should be 
transmitted to the First Consul, but the answers of the 
Due d'Enghien, the circumstances with which his arrest 
was surrounded, the conviction of the members of the 
court that the Prince was the accomplice and even the 
leader of the plot that was being hatched in Paris, 
seemed to officers judging with the rigour of the mili- 
tary penal code, sufficient reasons for applying the 
law to the Prince, his right of appeal to the First Con- 
sul after sentence being reserved. Honourable men, 
such as the members of the court-martial were, would 
not have stopped to allow their consciences to waver in 
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the face of a sanguinary order. The First Consul, 
whose mind was made up, had no doubt that the Prince 
would be condemned; but there was no doubt that he 
expected that, should an incident arise, he would be 
referred to before the execution of the sentence was 
carried out. The proof of this is that at the same time 
he ordered his Secretary of State, Maret, who was 
then staying at La Malmaison, and who returned for 
this purpose to Paris, to write a letter to the Councillor 
of State, Real, ordering him to proceed to Vincennes, 
and to personally examine the Due d'Enghien, and 
then to come and report the result of this examina- 
tion to him. Napoleon. M. Maret, if I remember 
rightly, left La Malmaison for Paris towards seven 
in the evening, and it must have been about ten o'clock 
when his letter was handed in at M. Real's house. By 
the same fatality which seems to have presided over the 
whole course of events in this affair, Real, who for 
the last eight days had not had a moment's rest, and 
who had passed several nights without going to bed, 
had that day come in broken down with fatigue. He 
had forbidden his valet to wake him before five o'clock 
in the morning, no matter what message might be sent 
him. A letter coming from the State Secretary's 
office did not seem of sufficient importance to warrant 
a disobedience of M. Real's formal order that he was 
not to be waked. Amongst the letters which were 
handed him at his awakening, was that of the Secre- 
tary of State. He dressed with all speed, and set 
out for Vincennes, but on his way there he met 
Colonel Savary, who informed him that the Due 
d'Enghien's execution had taken place. Savary who 
was on horseback, continued on his way to La Mal- 
maison, arriving there at eight in the morning. He 
was at once ushered into the First Consul's study, 
where I was present. Savary related the sentence and 
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its execution in a few words. On hearing that the 
Due d'Enghien had asked to see him, the First Con- 
sul, without asking for any of those details of which 
he was usually so greedy, interrupted Savary to ask 
what had become of Real, and to know if he had not 
gone to Vincennes. Hearing that he had not gone 
there. Napoleon remained silent, walking up and down 
his library, with his hands crossed behind his back, 
until the moment when M. Real was announced. After 
listening to the latter's explanation, and having ex- 
changed a few words with him, he fell back into his 
reverie, and then, without expressing a word either of 
approval or of blame, he took his hat and said : " It 
is well," leaving M. Real surprised, and to some extent 
disturbed, by his manner. We heard the First Con- 
sul slowly ascending the staircase which led to the 
little apartment which he occupied over his library. 
He shut himself up here, and did not appear again 
for a long time. 

The official report of the judgment was presented 
to him during the same day. The perusal of this 
document was a subject of fresh grief for him. Legal 
forms had not been respected. The irregularities and 
the omissions which he noticed in it caused him to 
order it to be rewritten. Although the First Consul 
had never doubted that the Due d'Enghien would be 
condemned, he must have left the sentence to the 
discretion of the court-martial. If, as had been said, 
he had ordered a condemnation, the court-martial 
would, without fail, have been instructed in advance 
of the formalities prescribed by the law, formalities 
which the president, the judges, and even the captain 
reporter himself, appeared to ignore. It may be said 
that this judgment was that of a drum-head court- 
martial. This is another reason for regretting that the 
president of the commission did not think himself 
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authorized to forward the request for an audience 
which the Due d'Enghien had written at the foot of 
his examination. If General HuHn had had sufficient 
strength of character to resist the remarks which he 
alleges were made to him, and had followed the inspi- 
rations of his conscience, he would have done himself 
the greatest possible honour and he would have pre- 
served the First Consul from the redoubling of hostili- 
ties of which this act became the pretext; for it can 
easily be guessed what Napoleon would have done 
under the circumstances. 

These are the only facts which I witnessed. I 
relate only what I saw or heard. I may add that no 
verbal or written communication took place between 
the First Consul and the military commission during 
the time which elapsed between the examination of the 
Due d'Enghien, which preceded his sentence, and 
the moment of execution. The means which I had of 
being informed on this point, and the investigations of 
those who had an interest in discovering any com- 
munication of this kind, totally failed to establish its 
existence. 

If I may speak of my private impressions, I do not 
hesitate to say that the First Consul, justly incensed 
by the odious plots which were hatched against his 
person, wished to hurl back on his enemies the thun- 
derbolts which they had launched at his head, and to 
answer war with war. Was he to allow himself to 
be quietly murdered, without defending himself? He 
appeared to me never to have doubted for a single 
moment that the assembly of exiles on the Rhine had 
a prince of the House of Bourbon for chief ; that this 
chief was the Due d'Enghien ; that the Due d'Enghien's 
mission was to enter France, after the blow had been 
struck by Georges and his accomplices ; and that this 
mission had developed upon the Due d'Enghien, after 
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the Due de Berri had been prevented from landing in 
Normandy by the presence at Dieppe of an active and 
determined officer, wfho was entirely devoted to the 
First Consul. Under a deep and just sense of resent- 
ment, and clearly foreseeing the sinister future reserved 
to France, and the bloody revolution which would 
have been the consequence of his death, he ordered 
the kidnapping and the trial of the Due d'Enghien, 
convinced as he was that sufficient charges to justify 
a condemnation existed against this prince. What 
struggles took place in Napoleon's mind are shown by 
the order given to M. Real to proceed to Vincennes, 
and to interrogate the Due d'Enghien, and by the 
solitude which he went to seek at La Malmaison, less 
for the purpose of strengthening his resolution, than 
with the view of protecting himself against all outside 
influence, and of calmly reflecting upon his decisions, 
avoiding Josephine's drawing-room, locking himself up 
for hours together in his private apartments, and re- 
fusing to answer his wife, who frequently came and 
knocked in vain at his door. 

Although the reports received at La Malmaison, 
together with the letters seized on the exiles, left him 
no doubt whatever of the Due d'Enghien's knowledge 
of the conspiracy, it is my conviction that, satisfied 
with the humiliation to which he had reduced his 
enemies, he would have leaned towards clemency if 
he had been informed in time of the request made by 
this prince to be brought before him. The evil having 
' become one for which there was no remedy, Napoleon 
boldly accepted the entire responsibility of this act. 
He could not disavow the brave and faithful officers 
who had judged as their consciences had directed 
them to do. He refused even to enter into an expla- 
nation of the causes which had prevented Real from 
reaching Vincennes in time; and these would have 
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convinced nobody. His dignity refused to allow him 
to justify himself from the accusation of seeking to 
protect himself by false excuses, which would certainly 
have been brought against him. He therefore resolved 
to assume the entire responsibility of the affair. He 
prescribed the strictest secrecy on what had happened, 
and allowed nobody to be compromised. He imposed 
silence on himself also — a silence which not even the 
most violent and the most persistent attacks could 
induce him to break. 

When one looks back to these critical times and 
reflects on the dangers with which the State was 
threatened, one is forced to admit that Napoleon ful- 
filled a painful duty, as Head of the Government, and 
that instead of charging him with a crime, one should 
rather pity him for having been placed in the neces- 
sity of accepting all the odium of an act, the deplorable 
consequences of which, in the future, his foresight 
only too clearly pointed out to him. The position of 
the sentenced man, and the interested feeling of pity 
with which the hatred of the enemies of France sud- 
denly covered the Due d'Enghien, have transformed 
an act of rigour, which the most imperious circum- 
stances imposed on the head of a Government, into a 
crime of savage ferocity. 

Napoleon found compensation for the embarrass- 
ments in which his enemies involved him in connec- 
tion with this matter in the enthusiastic attachment 
of the people, excited to the highest degree by the 
imminence of a common danger, and the vigorous 
measures by which it had been averted. But it is true 
that the first impression produced by this event on the 
upper classes was a very strong one, the principal and 
perhaps the only cause of this impression being the 
mystery and the precipitation with which the Due 
d'Enghien had been seized, sentenced, and executed. 
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It was only by reading the Moniteur that the Minis- 
ters, functionaries, and persons attached to the First 
Consul's household, learned what had happened. La 
Malmaison presented a sad spectacle that day. I can 
still remember the silence which reigned that evening 
in Madame Bonaparte's drawing-room. The First 
Consul stood with his back against the mantel-piece 
whilst Madame de Fontanes read him some book, of 
which I have forgotten the name. Josephine, with a 
melancholy look and moist eyes, was seated at the 
far end of a couch; the persons in attendance, very 
few in number at that time, had withdrawn into the 
neighbouring gallery where they conversed in whispers 
on the topic which absorbed all others. Some people 
came from Paris, but, struck by the doleful appearance 
of the room, remained standing at the door. The 
First Consul, anxious or pre-occupied, or listening 
attentively to what Madame de Fontanes was reading, 
did not appear to notice their presence. The Minister 
of Finance remained standing in the same place for a 
quarter of an hour without being spoken to by any- 
body. Not wishing to go away as he had come, he 
approached the First Consul and asked him if he had 
any orders to give him; the Consul made a negative 
gesture in reply. 

I think it useful and necessary to reproduce in this 
place the notes written in pencil by Napoleon on the 
margins of the work entitled " History of Napoleon 
in 1815," by M. Fleury de Chaboulon. This book 
contains a long passage referring to the arrest and 
trial of the Due d'Enghien. I have copied these 
notes from the original without changing a word, and 
they are as follows : 

" Napoleon did not trouble himself about the Due 
d'Enghien, who had been justly tried and punished by 
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a court-martial. Already, in 1797, General Moreau — 
in his report to the executive Directoire, at the time 
of the i8th Fructidor — had complained of the in- 
trigues in which this prince was engaged with Pichegru 
and his agents in the army, from his residence in 
Ofifenburg. This prince had a part in Pichegru and 
Georges's conspiracy. He was in consequence arrested 
and condemned to death by the competent tribunal. 
There was only one irregularity, and that was his ar- 
rest in the country of Baden, three leagues from the 
French frontier. But Napoleon was the protector of 
the House of Baden, and he had ordered Colonel 
Caulaincourt, his aide-de-camp, to demand the Duke's 
extradition, whilst Ordener was crossing the Rhine 
with three hundred dragoons and arresting the prince 
and his agents in his house at Ettenheim." 

To the remark that the death of the Due d'Enghien 
settled the question which was agitating France, etc., 
etc., the Emperor answers: 

" The Due d'Enghien's well-merited death injured 
Napoleon in public opinion and was of no political use 
whatever to him." 

Answering the statement that Josephine, Queen 
Hortense, Cambaceres, and Berthier had implored him 
to save the prince's life, the Emperor adds : 

"That is false. The Due d'Enghien, transferred to 
the castle of Vincennes, was tried and shot before 
anybody knew that he had been arrested. Besides, 
everybody at that time was so indignant at the well- 
known conduct of the Comte d'Artois, who was plot- 
ting murders in Paris, that there was a general ex- 
pression of satisfaction at the news at the Tuileries, 
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and amongst the friends and relations of the Ministers, 
and of people interested in the State." 

It was asserted that the execution had been urged 
by Murat, who, prompted by a certain number of 
regicides, at the head of whom was Fouche, thought 
that he would be serving Napoleon, his family, and 
France, by the death of a Bourbon. A note in Napo- 
leon's writing denies this assertion: 

" That is false. Napoleon knew that if the court- 
martial found him guilty, his execution would be 
proceeded to within twenty-four hours." 

I will add that the man who replied to the offer of 
the smugglers who undertook to hand over to him 
the princes of the former dynasty, who were retired 
in England, with the threat that he would have them 
hanged if a single hair fell from the heads of these 
princes, was not a man to consider the death of the 
Bourbons necessary to his fortune. In answer to the 
reproaches made against M. de Talleyrand on this 
occasion, Napoleon writes: 

" Prince Talleyrand behaved, in these circumstances, 
like a faithful Minister, and the Emperor never had to 
reproach him on the subject. If the affair of the Due 
d'Enghien had to occur over again, the Emperor would 
act in exactly the same way. The interests of France, 
the dignity of the crown, and the law of just reprisals, 
forced him to act as he did." 

It is said, in the passage in the book which was 
annotated as above by the Emperor, that the arrest of 
the Due d'Enghien had been for a long time imputed, 
and was still imputed by persons who did not know 
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the exact facts, to General Caulaincourt. On the 
margin is written in the Emperor's writing: 

" All this is absurd. Caulaincourt, Napoleon's aide- 
de-camp, obeyed, and had to obey Talleyrand's order 
to proceed to Baden, and, at the same time that Or- 
dener arrested the prince, to demaild his extradition, 
accompanying his demand with an apology for the 
violation of territory. Ordener was forced to obey 
the order to cross the Rhine with three hundred dra- 
goons and to arrest the prince. The court-martial 
was forced to condemn him to death, if he was found 
guilty. Thus, whether innocent or guilty, Caulain- 
court and Ordener had to obey. If he was guilty, the 
court-martial had to condemn him to death, if he had 
been innocent, it would have been the duty of his 
judges to acquit him, for no order may sway a judge's 
conscience. There is no doubt that had Caulaincourt 
been appointed to try the Due d'Enghien, he would 
have declined the nomination; but that, charged with 
a diplomatic mission, he was forced to carry it out. 
All that is so simple that it is nonsense to find any 
fault. It is true also that the Bourbon party, having 
persisted in calumniating Caulaincourt for the small 
part he took in this affair, this circumstance was the 
origin of the favour into which he was taken by the 
Emperor. The death of the Due d'Enghien must be 
attributed to the Comte d'Artois, who directed and 
commanded, from London, the murder of Napoleon 
by Pichegru and by Georges, and who had appointed 
the Due de Berri to enter France by Beville, and 
the Due d'Enghien by Strasburg, after Napoleon's 
death." 

I have spoken of the part played by Talleyrand in 
the tragical end of the Due d'Enghien. This is 
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proved by a letter which he wrote to the First Consul 
under date of Ventose 17th, Year XII — corresponding 
to March 8th, 1804. I shall in its place relate that 
this former Minister, after having removed all per- 
sonal papers, referring either to the death of the Due 
d'Enghien or to the occurrences in Spain, from the 
imperial archives, in 18 14, consigned them to the 
flames. The letter in question here escaped this fate. 
Placed for a moment in a writing-table, together with 
all the documents which had been brought from the 
imperial archives, this letter had slipped behind the 
drawer of the writing-table, and had remained there 
in oblivion. It was not till long afterwards that it 
was found. I have read and re-read the letter, which, 
on a double sheet of foolscap paper, is written through- 
out in M. de Talleyrand's hand, and signed by him. 
It will certainly be published one day. MM. Mole 
and Thiers have read it. The person who owns it 
refused to allow any copy to be taken. I recognized 
it as soon as it was put into my hands, for I saw it at 
the time it was addressed to the First Consul. Its 
contents, in substance, were to the effect that its au- 
thor — Talleyrand — had reflected on the subject of the 
conversation which he had the honour of having with 
the General — which was the title given at that time to 
the First Consul — that Frenchmen loved his rule, that 
they placed all their hopes in him, that if anything 
could disturb their confidence it would be the fear lest 
he might play the part of a Monk, that the leaders of 
the conspiracy which had just been found out were 
men of Fructidor, that a Bourbon was at their head, 
and that the safety of the State demanded that all 
the conspirators without exception should be seized. 
In a final paragraph M. de Talleyrand added that the 
First Consul's aide-de-camp, Caulaincourt, was pru- 
dent and devoted, and that he would carry out what- 
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ever orders might be given him in a proper manner, 
and in accordance with the Consul's wishes. 

This accusing letter appears to have been preserved 
for the express purpose of giving a striking denial to 
the assertions of Prince Talleyrand, who has fre- 
quently repeated, since the Emperor's fall, that the 
condemnation of the Due d'Enghien had been entirely 
disapproved of by him ; whilst, on the contrary, he did 
all in his power to bring it about. 

This deplorable affair had a fatal influence on Na- 
poleon's destiny. It became in the hands of his ene- 
mies, who as a matter of fact never on any occasion 
took any interest in the Bourbons, a weapon with 
which they served themselves with so much success 
against him, that those who had taken any "part in 
the affair, being frightened of its consequences, did 
all in their power to throw off all responsibility in this 
compromising matter from their shoulders. Amongst 
these was the Due de Vicence. The reproach of 
having been mixed up in this catastrophe filled his life 
with bitterness. He could not foresee that the exe- 
cution of the Due d'Enghien would so speedily fol- 
low on his arrest. How many times has he not spoken 
to me of the disagreeable things which he had to 
suffer on account of this affair in his family rela- 
tions, and of the difficulties he had to overcome for 
the very same reason, after his arrival in St. Peters- 
burg. His first care, on taking possession of the 
French embassy in Russia, had been to convince the 
Emperor Alexander, his Ministers, and the Russian 
nobility, that he had had no part in this tragic occur- 
rence. This was the subject of the two following let- 
ters, which were written without the Emperor Napo- 
leon's knowledge, and which were published in the 
Journal des Debats in 1814. 
Vol. U 9 — ^Memoirs 
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Copy of a letter from M. de Caulincourt, French 
Ambassador to H. I. M. the Emperor of all 

THE RUSSIAS : 

" St. Petersburg, —^ April, 1808. 

" Sire, 

" The information which Your Majesty has re- 
ceived from the Rhine has cleared me of the odious 
calumny which has been weighing on me for the last 
three years. There are particulars which Your 
Majesty cannot know. I owe it to the confidence with 
which Your Majesty honours me to lay them before 
you. They will convince Your Majesty to what a 
degree I am innocent of the arrest of M. le Due d'En- 
ghien. 

" Sent by the First Consul to Strasburg, at almost 
the same time as General Ordener, a confusion be- 
tween these two missions has established itself in the 
mind of the public. General Ordener was ordered to 
proceed to Ettenheim, there to seize upon the person 
of the Due d'Enghien. The order and the documents 
which I place before Your Majesty will prove how 
different was my mission to his, and that, in conse- 
quence, I had nothing to do, and could have nothing 
to do, with this unhappy affair. 

" I remain. Your Majesty's etc., etc. 

" (Signed) : Caulaincourt." 

Copy of the answer of H. I. M. the Emperor Alex- 
ander to General Caulaincourj, French 
Ambassador. 

" I knew. General, through my ambassadors in 
Germany, how innocent you were of the horrible affair 
of which you speak. The documents which you com- 
municate to me can only add to my conviction. I am 
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pleased to tell you this, and to again assure you of 
the sincere esteem in which I hold you. 

" Alexander." 
" St Petersburg, April 4th, 1808." 

These two letters were preceded by an article, com- 
municated to the newspaper, in which it was stated 
that it was General Ordener who effected the arrest 
of the Due d'Enghien, and who conducted him to the 
Strasburg citadel; that the General started the day 
before M. de Caulaincourt, and that he had received 
his orders before he started; that his mission was 
not one of the kind entrusted to several persons; that 
even supposing it had been thought necessary to put 
him under anybody's orders, it would not have been 
under those of an officer younger both in years and 
in service, that at this the general was so grieved by 
what happened that he died of a broken heart at 
Compiegne; that Caulaincourt could so little foresee 
the results of this expedition that it was by the tele- 
graph that the order to conduct the prince from 
Strasburg to Vincennes was transmitted; that when 
'M. de Caulaincourt returned to Paris the death of the 
Due d'Enghien had already been deplored for several 
days ; that, like Duroc, Caulaincourt had already filled 
the posts to which they were definitely nominated 
when the Consulate was transformed into the Empire; 
and that, finally. General Caulaincourt's mission had 
two objects, as is shown by the following copy of the 
Minister of War's letter: — 

" Paris, Ven-tose, 21st, Year XII {March 12th, 1804.) 
"The Minister of War to Citizen Caulaincourt. 

" The First Consul commands the Citizen Caulain- 
court, his aide-de-camp, to proceed by post to Stras- 
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burg. He will accelerate the construction and the 
launching of the light boats which are being built 
there for the navy. He will inform himself from the 
Prefect and Citizen Mehee, of the best steps to be 
taken to effect the arrest of the agents of the English 
Government, who are at Offenburg and at Freiburg, 
and notably that of the Baroness de Reich — unless 
she has already been arrested. 

" Captain Rosey, who is on a mission to the Eng- 
lish ambassadors, and who enjoys their entire confi- 
dence, will give him the necessary information about 
the plots which are in progress against the peace of the 
State and the safety of the First Consul. 

" Citizen Caulaincourt will inform the bailiffs of the 
cities on the right bank that, in giving shelter to 
people who seek to disturb the peace of France, they 
are exposing themselves to great dangers; and he 
will arrange with the general in command of the Sth 
military division for the services, in case of need, of 
a sufficient force for carrying out these orders. 

" He will make a particular report to the First Con- 
sul of Captain Rosey's mission." 

[Two paragraphs referring to Captain Rosey are 
omitted in the copy.] 

" The Minister of War, 

" Alex. Berthier." 

The author of the article added that the falseness 
of the accusations made against Caulaincourt was 
known to people at that time near the First Consul, 
as well as to the residents in the castle of Ettenheim, 
and to all persons with whom this general officer had 
to arrange the details of his mission; that his con- 
nection with the arrest of the Due d'Enghien was 
limited to the grief which he shared with the whole of 
France and the cruel sorrows which it occasioned him 
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to bear, so that during ten years he could only oppose 
to this accusation a blameless life; that he was forced 
on one single occasion to explain the circumstances to 
a great sovereign, for the purpose rather of returning 
his confidence than to dissipate doubts which did not 
exist in that sovereign's mind, as is proved by the two 
letters mentioned above. 

We do not wish to comment in any way on this 
article. It will suffice us to add that the disadvan- 
tageous position in which M. Caulaincourt's suscepti- 
bility, which as a matter of principle cannot be blamed, 
placed him at the court of Alexander, prevented him 
from serving Napoleon in Russia with the energy and 
independence which was necessary. His object was 
to win back public opinion, which was unfavourable 
to him in St. Petersburg, and to remove the difficulties 
which this disfavour might throw in the way of the 
success of his mission. But at the same time he had 
contracted a tacit obligation towards the Emperor of 
Russia which had harmful consequences. He had 
given him an advantage over himself by which this 
prince knew how to profit. The influence exercised 
on the mind of our ambassador by the winning and 
fascinating manners of the Czar, threw the former off 
his guard, and prevented him from judging rightly 
the clear-sighted policy of the French Ministry, and 
from assisting to carry it out. That is the impression 
which the weak and partial conduct of his ambassador 
in Russia produced on the mind of Napoleon, who 
gave him full credit for his devotion and the purity 
of his intentions. It was owing to this impression that 
the Emperor consented to Caulaincourt's wish to re- 
turn to France. The Due de Vicence was recalled in 
May, 181 1, and replaced by General Lauriston. 

The truth is that General Caulaincourt did not 
know what fate was in store for the Due d'Enghien. 
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The execution took place whilst the aide-de-camp was 
still in Strasburg, or whilst he was occupied in the dis- 
persion of the exiles assembled at Offenburg. It was 
not his mission to arrest the prince, but he could not 
have been in ignorance that this arrest had been de- 
cided upon, seeing that he was present when the orders 
concerning it were dictated by the First Consul to 
General Berthier and to myself, and that, together with 
the First Consul, he looked up on the map the posi- 
tions of Rheinau and of Ettenheim on the left and 
right banks of the Rhine, and that he received orders 
to arrange with General Ordener, and to betake him- 
self to Strasburg with a letter from Talleyrand, which 
he was to hand to the ambassador of the Elector of 
Baden, as soon as he had heard the result of General 
Ordener's mission; and seeing, finally, that he was 
entrusted with the use of a sum of twelve thousand 
francs for paying the expenses of the expedition. 

The Emperor, at St. Helena, moved by a feeling of 
equity and of kindness, such as was the leading trait 
of his character, wrote most favourably of the Due de 
Vicence in the notes in his own hand, which I quoted 
literally in the first editions of my Memoirs. 

In relating the preceding details, I have had no 
other object in view than to establish the facts as they 
were, and to define the eagerly discussed. part played 
by the Due de Vicence in this occurrence, and this in 
the interests of truth. Far from being animated by 
any personal feeling, I have always felt as much 
esteem as respect for the character of this minister. 

The sensation produced on the Continent by the 
arrest and trial of the Due d'Enghien was great. Two 
courts, Russia and Sweden, allowed their hostility to 
break out on this occasion. The one was under the 
influence of England; the other, whose sovereign car- 
ried his hatred for the First Consul to the point of 
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madness, had broken off all relations with the French 
Government. The Russian Court went into mourning 
for the Due d'Enghien, to whom it was in no way 
related. Protestations were addressed by the Cabinets 
of St. Petersburg and Stockholm to the Diet of Ratis- 
bon. The Russian ambassador to Paris received or- 
ders to make the violation of the Baden territory the 
subject of an official complaint. Talleyrand answered 
haughtily to this pretension, on the part of Russia, to 
interfere in the relations between France and a State 
to which she was allied. The notes addressed by Rus- 
sia and Sweden to the Ratisbon Diet were left without 
answer. The Elector of Baden declined the interven- 
tion of these two powers. Austria, Prussia, and the 
other continental States took no part in the recrim- 
inations which Russia and Sweden were endeavoring 
to provoke. After replying vigorously to the notes 
from Russia, the First Consul once more retired into 
the silence which, during the whole course of this 
affair, he had imposed upon himself. 

Whatever the facts may be, this fatal occurrence has 
always served Napoleon's enemies as a pretext for 
attacking him. They have not lost one opportunity 
of reproaching him with it, seeming to think that all 
the plots directed against his life, the infernal machine, 
the conspiracy of Georges, and the isolated attempts 
to murder him, were perfectly legitimate proceedings, 
and that he had no right to defend himself against 
them. These same adversaries, on the other hand, 
fully absolved the Emperor Alexander for the part he 
played in the conspiracy which resulted in the de- 
thronement and death of his father. 

It was on this occasion that M. de Chateaubriand 
began his first attacks upon Napoleon. After the 
publication of the Concordat, this author had been 
appointed secretary to the French legation at Rome. 
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His author's pride had been wounded by the indif- 
ference with which his " Genius of Christianity " had 
been received in the capital of the Christian world. 
There was, moreover, little sympathy between the 
ambassador — Cardinal Fesch — and the secretary, M. 
de Chateaubriand, who, unable to content himself with 
a secondary rank, claimed the right to direct the busi- 
ness of the embassy, and tried on every possible occa- 
sion to take the ambassador's place. It was impossi- 
ble for the Cardinal to allow such an encroachment 
on his authority. In order to put a stop to this 
quarrel, which he could no longer appear to tolerate 
by his silence, the First Consul, yielding to the press- 
ing solicitations of Madame Bacciochi, his sister, re- 
called M. de Chateaubriand, and appointed him charge 
d'affaires to the Republic of the Valais. This post 
appeared a shabby one in the eyes of the person ap- 
pointed. His ambition was for a post of plenipo- 
tentiary minister, and he thought that hierarchical 
rules might have been dispensed with in his case. The 
little Republic of the Valais did not play a sufficiently 
important part in foreign politics to warrant the pres- 
ence of a plenipotentiary minister there. There was 
no secretary attached to this post of charge d'affaires, 
and the salary was only twelve thousand francs. The 
only consideration which made the prospect of his 
appointment to the post in the Valais bearable, was 
that he would not be under the orders of any superior. 
His friends made him hope that he would soon be 
called to more important functions, and it was owing 
to this prospect that he neglected proceeding to his 
post for some time. He had already received his 
instructions, when the catastrophe of Vincennes oc- 
curred. This occurrence appeared to him to afford 
an appropriate excuse for refusing a post which he 
considered beneath him. The letter in which he sent 
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in his resignation to Talleyrand, the Minister of For- 
eign Affairs, was not, as has been said, offensively 
brief; nor was it filled with generous anger. M. de 
Chateaubriand simply said that his wife's health was 
so bad that the doctors had declared that a change to 
so pernicious a climate as that of the Valais would be 
in her case, might prove fatal to her ; and that under 
these circumstances he was forced to resign the post 
which he owed to the confidence of the government, 
and that he begged the Minister to persuade the First 
Consul to accept his resignation, to which he added the 
homage of his respect. If these were not the 
exact expressions used in the letter, they at least con- 
vey its spirit and its substance. The letter, besides, is 
to be found in the archives of the Foreign Office. If 
the motive, namely, the mortal malady with which 
Madame de Chateaubriand was threatened, which was 
alleged by its author, was a fallacious pretext, may 
not this letter be described as a falsehood. If, on the 
other hand, it was a virtuous indignation which 
prompted the sick lady's husband, he should, in my 
opinion, have had the noble frankness to declare it. 
From whatever point of view one may consider the 
conduct of the author of " The Genius of Christian- 
ity," in this circumstance, it seems to me that it is not 
too severe to say that he displayed neither delicacy 
nor true courage. 

Napoleon attached but little importance to a step, 
the motives of which were open to misunderstanding. 
He treated it with indifference, and ceased to interest 
himself in M. de Chateaubriand. Later on, in pur- 
suance of his desire of drawing men of talent, with a 
useful purpose in view, to his side, he thought of 
employing him on such services as the State was 
warranted to expect from his talents. M. de Cha- 
teaubriand, however, persevering in a weak resistance. 
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he decided to ignore him. This distinguished writer 
was drawn into this resistance by his own conceit, 
and by his extreme opinions, which we will at least 
consider sincere. But it is worthy of notice that a 
curious eccentricity of mind, or an excessive vanity 
prompted Viscount de Chateaubriand to imagine him- 
self Napoleon's rival in superiority, establishing con- 
stant comparisons between Napoleon and himself, and 
setting forth their respective characters as the two 
principles of good and of evil, Oromaze (Chateau- 
briand), and Ariman (Napoleon), predestined to 
eternal antagonism. 

I may be allowed to interrupt the chronological 
order of my narrative to finish what I have to say 
about M. de Chateaubriand. On his return from his 
voyage to the Holy Land, he sought on the literary 
staff of Le Mercure, the resources of which he stood 
in need. The spur of pride which prompted him to 
revolt against the immense superiority of Napoleon, 
excited him, whilst forced to admit his own impotence, 
to commence hostilities against the Head of the Gov- 
ernment in the articles which he supplied to Le Mer- 
cure, a circumstance which brought about the suppres- 
sion of this paper. M. de Chateaubriand took another 
opportunity, later on, of defying the Emperor, by 
putting on mourning, an insulting affectation, for one 
of his cousins. Charged with a secret mission by the 
princes of the House of Bourbon, this cousin had been 
taken in the act and condemned to death. M. de Cha- 
teaubriand's publication, in 1811, of the narrative of 
his journey from Paris to Jerusalem, a work in which, 
better inspired, he nobly praised the Emperor, won 
back Napoleon's favour to a writer, whose talents he 
esteemed. Ihe preceding year Napoleon had given 
him a proof of his forbearance, by repairing the omis- 
sion of " The Genius of Christianity " in the report 
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on the award of the decennial prizes. He further 
brought the candidature of its author before the In- 
stitute. But the obstinacy with which the candidate 
refused to make any alterations in his reception speech 
prevented its acceptance. M. de Chateaubriand had 
been pleased to revive in this speech his hateful mem- 
ories of the Revolution, and to bring- back upon a 
stage consecrated to literary discussions, convention- 
nels and regicides. A committee of the Institute, to 
whom this speech was submitted for inspection, de- 
cided that it could not be allowed to pass. 

The restless and vain mind of M. de Chateaubriand, 
and his mobile imagination, rendered unbearable the 
oblivion into which he had fallen, but his pride kept 
him back. He decided, however, to have the Minister 
of Police sounded by one of his friends. The Minister 
of Police had been commissioned by the Emperor to 
form a kind of literary committee, including such men 
as Esmenard, Etienne, Jay, Tissot, Michaud, the au- 
thor of " The History of the Crusades," and others. 
A chance meeting with the Due de Rovigo was ar- 
ranged. The interview passed off to mutual satisfac- 
tion. This re-establishment of peace should have been 
durable if anything could have been lasting with a 
man like Chateaubriand, for in putting his hand into 
that of the Minister he had expressed the hope that 
their reconciliation would not merely be an armistice. 
An article in Le Constitutionnel, which appeared on 
August 1st, 1848, and which was written by the clever 
woman who acted as intermediary in this reconcili- 
ation, has revealed details concerning it which were 
only known to a few people. M. de Chateaubriand, 
desiring that this reconciliation should be justified in 
the eyes of the world by a special favour, caused a 
memorandum to be handed to the Emperor on the sub- 
ject of the creation of a Ministry of Public Libraries, 
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and asked to be appointed its director. Napoleon did 
not reject this proposal, but, as by its nature it seemed 
likely to creat difficulties both in men and matters, and 
because it did not seem very opportune, it was neg- 
lected during the time which preceded the rupture of 
the peace with Russia. The events which followed on 
this rupture caused both the proposal and its author 
to be forgotten. M. de Chateaubriand, seeing his 
powerful adversary abandoned by fortune^ had no 
other thought than to "crush him. His instinct of op- 
position, of resistance and hostility, overflowed in 
furious attacks against the great and unhappy man. 
The high opinion which he had of his intellectual 
value, of the pre-eminence of the race of Chateau- 
briands, and of the great good fortune which a resus- 
citation of the ancient monarchy could not fail to 
bring him, made him lose all self-control and mod- 
eration. 

The attempts made to effect a revolution in the 
State by means of the death of the First Consul had 
given rise to reflections on the inefficacy of a life-long 
tenure of the supreme post. For many months people 
had been struck with the necessity of creating a hered- 
itary title, to which the Life Consulate appeared to 
be a preliminary. The First Consul's household and 
family took great interest in this important event. In 
the drawing-room of the ladies and gentlemen in 
attendance this question had been the subject first of 
aside and then of general conversations, and the al- 
most general wish expressed was that a hereditary 
title might be created. Josephine desired this also, 
although she sometimes expressed to people who were 
in her confidence that the prospect of the elevation of 
her husband to a hereditary dignity inspired her with 
some anxiety for her future. The Senate had given 
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the hint, two months previously, in an address pre- 
sented to the First Consul ; and this example had been 
followed by the other bodies in the State. The con- 
spiracies and the machinations of the princes, and of 
the exiles on our frontiers, dispelled many hesitations 
on this point. 

The Tribunate took the initiative in this matter and 
the Council of State was consulted. Four-fifths of the 
votes were in favour of heredity. The First Consul 
was not present at the sitting at which this proposal 
was discussed. Hearing that the debate had been an 
animated one, he desired to have the signed opinion 
of each Councillor of State. He showed no more 
disfavour to those who had opposed the proposal than 
to those who had approved it. As a matter of fact 
he felt respect for those who did not blindly subject 
their opinions to his own. They had no reason to 
repent having freely and in good faith expressed their 
way of thinking. His confidence even was forfeited 
by those who abdicated their independence before 
him. Although the vote of the Council of State was 
not requisite, the First Consul attached importance to 
the opinion of a body which was justly reputed for its 
intelligence, and which, though apparently in his 
hands, was known for its independence. 

The wish expressed by the Tribunate, and joined in 
by such members of the Legislature as were present 
at the time in Paris, during the vacation of this assem- 
bly, was carried to the Senate. On May i8th a 
senatus consultum was promulgated by which the he- 
reditary imperial dignity was conferred upon Napoleon 
Bonaparte. The popular vote confirmed that of the 
great bodies of the State. Out of three millions, five 
hundred and twenty-four thousand, two hundred and 
fifty-four electors who registered their votes in the 
books prepared for this purpose, three millions, five 
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hundred and twenty-one thousand, six hundred and 
seventy-five voted in favour of the proposal which 
called Napoleon to the imperial throne. There were 
only two thousand five hundred and seventy-nine 
opponents. 

At the end of the sitting — during which the First 
Consul was proclaimed Emperor — the Senate pro- 
ceeded in a body to St. Cloud to present him with the 
senatus consultum which they had just passed. The 
Senate next went to present its congratulations to 
Josephine. The palace presented that day an aspect 
of bewilderment and surprise which contrasted with 
the serenity of the man round whom all this move- 
ment centred. An immense crowd covered the steps 
and approaches to the palace of St. Cloud. I hap- 
pened to be, after the ceremony was over, in one of 
the drawing-rooms, conversing with a number of 
officers and aides-de-camp on the subject which was 
the one topic of the day. One of the footmen, in full 
livery, with gold lace on all the seams of his clothes, 
and dressed in white silk stockings, came to look for 
me in the midst of a group, and summoned me with 
the words, spoken in a loud voice : " Sir, the Emperor 
wishes to see you." These words produced the effect 
of an electric shock on everybody present. All looked 
at each other, at first with glances of surprise, but then 
with smiles, as if to say that it was no dream, but 
that all were well awake. 

There are people who will not hesitate to relate, as 
though they themselves had been witnesses thereof, 
the secret communications which, according to them, 
took place between the First Consul, his colleagues, 
and their confidants, the good offices performed by 
these in acting as intermediaries with the influential 
members of the great bodies in the State, the true or 
false reasons alleged for necessitating or for justify- 
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ing this great change, the distribution of offices, and 
so on. The greatest ingenuity has been displayed in 
forming more or less erroneous conjectures as to the 
reasons of Napoleon's elevation. The examples of 
Csesar, Augustus, and Cromwell have not been for- 
gotten. According to these Napoleon was only a ser- 
vile copy of the illustrious men of ambition of anti- 
quity and modern times. It has pleased people to 
attribute to crooked and crafty ways a solution which 
the general tendency of public opinion rendered sim- 
ple and natural. They have tried to spread the belief 
that he cunningly brought about an event, which 
pleased him, no doubt, but for the realization of which 
he had but let himself drift with the tide of public 
opinion. It has been said that he prepared this transi- 
tion from the Consulate to the Empire by underhand 
manoeuvres; that he had enshrouded himself in dis- 
simulation and in reticence; that he had feigned as- 
tonishment at the first overtures which were made to 
him on the subject; that on the reception of the Sen- 
ate's address he had hidden his joy under the mask 
of indifference; that he had refused to express any 
opinion; that in the end he had answered with mock 
modesty that he desired nothing for himself; whilst 
as a matter of fact he had forced the army to offer 
him the Empire; and that, at the same time, he had 
acted upon the Senate, making it fear lest the initia- 
tive should be taken in this matter by the army. The 
generally accepted opinion that Napoleon was the soul 
of all these resolutions, and that he was the main- 
spring of it all, has given credit to these assertions. 
The character of the Danish monarch, Frederick III., 
has prompted no historian to look for the determining 
motive of the resolution taken in 1660 by the States 
of Denmark, to ascribe absolute power to this prince, 
in his secret and private promptings. Neither had 
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Napoleon any need to have recourse to subterfuges 
and to deceit. His glor}^ and the influence which he 
had acquired by his victories and his conduct in Italy 
and in Egypt ; success, that magical word which has 
such an empire over men, had won over almost the 
entire French nation to his side; whilst at the same 
time there had sprung up in his mind the conviction 
that he possessed the strength and the power necessary 
to raise France to the front rank amongst nations. 
The efforts and the recent undertakings directed 
against his power had confirmed him in the opinion 
that the counter-revolution could only be prevented by 
a stable form of government. He had studied the 
inclinations of the nation. When he was nominated 
Consul for life, this vote was received with general 
approbation. He had next been desired to appoint 
his successor, and this was another step in the same 
direction. If in the person of this successor there had 
been recognized a man formed by himself, this suc- 
cessor would scarcely perhaps have been sufficiently 
strong and sufficiently respected to continue his work 
without finding obstacles in his path. Had he been a 
general, rendered famous by his victories, as Moreau 
for instance, or any other, the first care of the new- 
comer would probably have been to destroy his prede- 
cessor's work. When the fermentation which the 
questions of lifelong tenure of the supreme post, of 
the appointment of a successor, had provoked had 
awakened the idea of a hereditary title, it was found 
natural that the great bodies of the State should seek 
out the solution of this question without being driven 
to do so. France was profoundly impressed with the 
dreadful excesses of the Reign of Terror and with 
the flabby regime of the Directoire. As the dangers 
which Napoleon had incurred were remembered, and 
the apprehension arose as to what fresh dangers might 
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be menacing him, anxiety was felt as to what would 
become of France after he had gone. A violent re- 
action was feared. People were tired of changes, and 
determined to undergo no fresh vicissitudes. And 
finally it was the general aspiration to be at last able 
to rest under the protection of a lasting government. 
The opinions on the question of a hereditary title 
which Napoleon emitted on the day after the i8th 
Brumaire, have been quoted against his conduct on 
this occasion. The march of events, and the con- 
stantly increasing inclination of the masses for a 
hereditary monarchy, had no doubt modified his ideas, 
and his language, on this subject. At the time when 
Napoleon pronounced himself opposed to the here- 
ditary idea he declared that Europe must be brought 
to recognize that a State could exist with the Republi- 
can form, that a few years trial would decide this, 
that the Republic could only be consolidated in France 
by the perfect harmony of the public powers. Expe- 
rience had demonstrated the want of such harmony. 
The opposition which Napoleon had met with in the 
Assemblies, against his plans of reform, gave him 
cause to fear a resistance which, as time went on, 
might become systematic. The Tribunate's opposi- 
tion was not popular. The nation sympathized with 
its chief, and applauded the acts of his government. 
It desired to preserve this government by placing the 
power of its chief magistrate beyond the uncertainties 
of hazard, and its government system beyond the 
reach of the assassin's dagger. To this feeling were 
due the addresses made by the army and the principal 
civil functionaries ; also the address of the Senate, ask- 
ing Napoleon to complete his work. This almost 
unanimous state of public feeling legitimized Napo- 
leon's secret ambition, but he had reason to be sur- 
prised at the facility with which people hailed a change 
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towards which he was driven faster than he cared to 
go. It was therefore unnecessary for him either to 
abuse or to force pubHc opinion. He guided it in the 
way in which it was flowing, and occupied himself 
with regulating its current; proceeding with circum- 
spection, and conciliating the new order of things 
with the advantages acquired by the Revolution. The 
difficulties which were overlooked by the masses did 
not escape Napoleon's far-seeing eye. He had but to 
moderate the impatience of the people, and of the 
army, and to protect himself against all precipitation. 
He had declared that he would only accept the impe- 
rial dignity with the assent of the French nation, an 
assent which he was certain of obtaining, but with 
which he could have dispensed. The almost unani- 
mous answer of the votes was in accordance with his 
expectations and justified his appeal to the suffrages 
of the French people. 

He was not obliged, like Csesar, to fight with a 
menacing opposition. The opposition which he met 
with in his councils limited itself to the wishes ex- 
pressed by certain Republicans of perfect good faith, 
who were persuaded that with Napoleon France would 
be sufficiently strong to force Europe to live in peace 
with her. Napoleon, well aware of the hatred with 
which the monarchs regarded the French Revolution, 
had, as I have just said, more foresight, and conse- 
quently less confidence in the future of the French 
Republic. Had he only considered his personal am- 
bitions he might, time helping, have come to an 
understanding with the foreign Ministries, and have 
ended by making common cause with them. His ob- 
ject was a loftier one, his ambition was more patriotic. 
Representing the interests which had sprung from the 
Revolution, he wished to definitely assure their vic- 
tory by making some concessions to the old monar- 
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chies, which, as long as France isolated herself from 
them, feared for their future existence; a difficult 
enterprise, which, without being- beyond the power 
of the genius who had undertaken to carry it out, 
demanded as much prudence and dexterity as resolu- 
tion. Napoleon would have succeeded, in spite of 
the faults which were less of his doing than the result 
of circumstances, which he had the strength to mas- 
ter, had time not failed him. The proof that foreign- 
ers never ceased to consider him as the champion of 
liberal ideas and the enemy of privileges, in spite of 
the purple with which at times he had to cover him- 
self, is that they never compounded with him, con- 
vinced as they were that he would never sacrifice the 
principles of the Revolution to them, and that they 
could know no rest until they had struck him down. 
It is, moreover, evident that their suspicion and their 
ill-will against France have survived the fall of the 
Empire. 

It may be asked to-day what force gave Napoleon 
the high ambition to assume the crown, and to found 
a dynasty. The profoundness of the designs of Provi- 
dence must be recognized here, when one remembers 
how the haughty Restoration, thinking itself firmly 
re-established on the ruins of the imperial throne, fell 
of its own accord, and without glory, by the efforts 
of some men, prompted by public opinion. The nation 
took revenge for the way in which its rights had been 
ignored by this ancient race, and by the kings who 
rejected as illegitimate the great man to whom the 
national gratitude had awarded a crown, because this 
man was not protected by the prestige of royal birth. 
In one word, the inauguration of the Empire, in which 
the privilege of blood was subordinated to the rights 
and the interests of the nation, weakening as it did the 
prestige of ancient royalty, founded a new era and made 
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way for the triumph of constitutional ideas in Europe. 

The creation of the Empire was a revolution which 
the Senate wanted to turn to its own advantage, and 
by which it tried to profit by stipulating for advan- 
tages in its favour ; amongst others, for the privileges 
of heredity, and for extraordinary powers. The Tri- 
bunate and the Legislative body demanded an increase 
of pay. A vulgar ambition would not have thought 
such concessions too high a price to pay for a crown. 
Napoleon was not dazzled, and saw from a higher 
eminence. He was not willing, by rendering heredi- 
tary the senatorial dignity, to hand over the future 
of the country to the mercies of an authority which, 
should it happen to come into conflict with the crown, 
would impede the onward march of the government, 
and which, in a time of danger, might render itself 
independent, and even treat with the enemy if oppor- 
tunity offered itself. This event, in spite of his fore- 
sight, was destined to realization ten years later. 

The following extract from a letter by the Comte 
de Survilliers — Joseph Bonaparte — summarizes, better 
than I could do, the advantages of the creation of a 
hereditary title, and answers the reproach addressed 
to Napoleon of having made himself the heir to the 
French monarchy : — 

" The proclamations of the general of the army of 
Italy, made it sufficiently clear that if Napoleon came 
to power, he would establish a government other than 
the Republic. On the i8th Brumaire, this event was 
consummated. The Napoleonic monarchy dates from 
that day. First of all, elective and temporary; next, 
lifelong; and finally, hereditary; it had to undergo 
these modifications. The conspiracy of Georges and 
Moreau decided the declaration of a hereditary title. 
With Napoleon as Consul for a period, a coup de 
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main might overthrow him; as Consul for life, the 
blow of a murderer would have been required. He 
assumed hereditary rank as a shield. It would then 
no longer sufifice to kill him; the whole State would 
have had to be overthrown. The truth is that the 
nature of things tended towards the hereditary princi- 
ple: it was a matter of necessity. 

" The French monarchy had feudal rights, an ex- 
clusive and privileged nobility, a venality in public 
departments, entail, parliaments, convents, a land- 
owning clergy, and a confusion of the public treasure 
with that of the monarch. Did Napoleon re-establish 
all these things? He consecrated the liberty of the 
individual and the liberty of property; he rendered 
public employment accessible to all ; he established civil 
and political liberty in rights and taxation, the hberty 
of religious beliefs, the jury-system, the system of 
public registration, the payment of clergymen, dis- 
tinctions without privileges, and the separation of the 
public purse from the monarch's privy purse; and en- 
forced the publication of the manner in which the pub- 
lic money was spent. The institution of the Legion 
of Honour preceded the proclamation of the Empire, 
but the decoration, instead of being awarded only to 
special and exclusive classes, was bestowed in return 
for services of every kind, and was the reward of all 
kinds of talent. There was a monarch, but he was 
an emperor, and not a king. It was neither hazard 
nor caprice, nor a puerile vanity which induced him 
to take one of these titles in preference to others. The 
constitutional imperial monarchy was a monarchy, 
since monarch there was; but it was something very 
different to the French royal monarchy." 

The trial of the Due d'Enghien was the first act of 
the great drama which ended in the condemnation of 
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Georges and his accomplices. Hatched by the exiles, 
at the head of whom the French princes figured, and 
whose agents were two famous generals — Pichegru 
and Moreau — the plot was, as I have already said, 
financed by England, who placed the resources of the 
State, and the culpable connivance of her diplomatic 
agents, at the service of the conspirators. 

I will not dwell upon the clemency which Napoleon 
wished to show towards several of the condemned 
men, who had not blushed to associate with murder- 
ers to conspire for his destruction and for the ruin of 
the State; nor on the assiduity with which his family 
and his household interceded on their behalf. The 
execution of Georges caused little regret. Murder, 
no matter what its object may be, is always odious. 
Still there was found someone to ask for his pardon. 
I saw a lady, accompanied by two big daughters, come 
to La Malmaison one day with this object. They 
were not received. This lady was not the most re- 
spectable agent of the royalist party, which indeed 
held her in very low esteem. She belonged to a Brit- 
tany family, and was the sister of a conventionnel. 
She used to say to her husband's nephew, who was 
auditor to the Council of State, that, if he accepted 
the cross of the Legion of Honour, she would never 
receive him again at her house. 

The prosecution of the accused, and the investiga- 
tion of the charges against them, was proceeded with 
by the French Government in the full light of day. 
Not one circumstance, not one detail of the various 
phases of the conspiracy, not one loophole opened to 
Moreau and Pichegru, in remembrance of services 
which they had formerly rendered, was passed over in 
silence. Nothing was left for the secret historian to 
glean. Everything bearing upon this vast conspiracy 
has been published in the Moniteur, and a hundred 
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other publications. The murders of Pichegru, and of 
the English Captain, Wright, said to have been 
strangled in prison, are calumnies which are refuted 
by their very absurdity. It seems to me unnecessary 
to add a single word to the denials with which this 
wretched and odious imputation has been met. 

Moreau, after his condemnation, asked and obtained 
permission to retire to the United States. Napoleon 
cancelled the sentence of two years' imprisonment to 
which the general had been condemned, and made no 
objection to his departure for the United States. It 
was rumoured that the judges had been secretly 
pressed to pronounce sentence of death on Moreau, so 
that Napoleon might have the opportunity of crushing 
his rival under the weight of his clemency. Napoleon 
was much too clever to take a false step with people 
whom he knew to be opposed to him. What has not 
been said besides ? Certain historians have reproduced 
all these romances with the remarks that there was 
nothing improbable about these stories. If supposi- 
tions were admitted as facts, because they appear 
probable, might it not be said that Moreau's judges 
were influenced by his fame, or by the large number 
of his partisans? For, after all, his guilt was proved, 
and his name had an immense weight in the conspir- 
acy. Napoleon must have been dissatisfied with the 
judgment pronounced, because he believed, and prob- 
ably wrongly, that considerations unfavourable to 
himself had influenced the members of the tribunal 
and distorted justice; the resentment was not, how- 
ever, of long duration. Napoleon had had an idea 
which was worthy of him; he had had it suggested to 
Moreau that he should ask him for a private inter- 
view. Had the person who was charged with this 
mission acted with more skill, it is probable that Mo- 
reau, in the state of mind in which he was, would have 
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received these overtures favourably. Such a scene 
would probably have produced the most favourable 
impression about the new Augustus in the public mind. 

Napoleon purchased with the police funds, the 
estate of Grosbois, and the house in the Rue d'Anjou, 
which had formerly belonged to Moreau. He gave 
Grosbois to Marshal Berthier, and the house in Paris 
to Marshal Bernadotte, whose gratitude for this new 
favour was as scanty as it had been for previous 
■favours. 

It was whilst the Georges trial was in progress 
before the Seine Court of Assizes that Napoleon re- 
membered Bourrienne. " Do you know," he asked 
me, " whether Bourrienne is in Paris ? You must 
find out, and write to him to go to the trial. Every 
evening he must send you a report of what he has 
heard; he is a very good man for that sort of thing." 
Bourrienne's reports were regularly sent in to me and 
transmitted by me to Napoleon. This led to Bour- 
rienne's appointment as plenipotentiary minister to 
Hamburg, about a year later. Napoleon's return to 
him is a fresh proof of his remembrance of the ser- 
vices which he had rendered, and of the generosity 
with which Napoleon forgot the wrong done him. 
Although the conduct of his old schoolfellow was far 
from being irreproachable at Hamburg, he tolerated 
him there. During one of our campaigns in Germany 
the necessity of being informed of what was going on 
before and behind our armies made Napoleon desire 
to receive weekly reports from his ambassadors at 
Hamburg and Munich. The cross of the Legion of 
Honour was frequenty asked for by M. de Bourrienne 
in the letters which accompanied his reports. I was 
ordered not to answer these requests. As they were 
frequently repeated, I obtained this answer from the 
Emperor : " Write to him, that, as he worships the 
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golden calf, he shall have money; but that — as to the 
Legion of Honour — I only give it to those who ..." 

The Empire had emerged from these storms. All 
the combinations of corruption, conspiracy and mur- 
der had ended only in the elevation of the man whose 
destruction had been compassed by these infamous 
means. Like Hercules he strangled the serpents in 
his cradle. It was the presage of a greatness which 
will be the subject of the eternal conversation of the 
world. 

The forms of the new court were copied from those 
of the ancient French monarchy, and the imperial 
monarchy of Germany, purged of what was servile 
and Gothic. There were grand charges of the Empire 
and grand charges of the Court. Napoleon wished to 
associate his colleagues with his elevation, and one 
was promoted to the dignity of Archchancellor and 
the other to that of Archtreasurer of the Empire. 
The two brothers of the Emperor, Joseph and Louis, 
were created, the first Grand Elector, and the second 
Constable. Napoleon created twenty posts of Mar- 
shal for his comrades at arms, of which four were 
bestowed, in reward for former services, on Generals 
Kellermann, Lefebvre, Perignon and Serrurier. Four- 
teen places were given to generals on active service, 
distinguished by the occupation of important commands 
and likely to be called to render fresh services. These 
were Generals Berthier, Murat, Moncey, Jourdan, 
Massena, Augereau, Bemadotte, Soult, Brune, Lan- 
nes, Mortier, Ney, Davout, and Bessieres. The other 
two places were held in reserve. 

The Emperor had his chamberlains, equerries, etc. 
The Empress, on her side, had her ladies in waiting. 
The prefects of the palace were retained. The cham- 
berlains and the ladies in waiting belonged in part to 
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old families, who desired places at the imperial court, 
with the exception of some, who remained faithful to 
their Royalist opinions, or who made it a point of 
honour to figure in the opposition. 

A new ceremonial was established in the services 
of the court, and was laid down in a code. The Sov- 
ereign's person was no longer accessible to the same 
persons as before. Officers who, till then, had enjoyed 
the privilege of approaching the Head of the State, 
and of presenting themselves whenever they pleased, 
had to yield up this privilege to the chamberlains and 
to new-comers, who formerly had been obliged to 
have recourse to the military element. The intro- 
duction of this etiquette offended the greater number 
of these officers. They submitted to it with disgust 
and grumbling. 

Little by little the custom of these changes estab- 
lished itself. Nevertheless, although the army's zeal 
did not diminish, there remained in the hearts of the 
soldiers a keen regret for having been deprived of a 
right by usurpers whom they had never regarded with 
favour. The object in bringing to the imperial court 
persons belonging to families which had formerly 
been attached to the court, was to approach these fam- 
ilies to the Sovereign's eyes, to interest them in the 
new order of things, to remove them from the intrigues 
of the malcontents, to withdraw them from all harm- 
ful influences, and to bring about a fusion of the vari- 
ous classes of society. At the same time, these new 
servants, more familiar with the usages of polite soci- 
ety, were better fitted for being placed in contact with 
strangers. 

However much Napoleon may have been perplexed 
by the redoubtable crises through which he had just 
passed, and in spite of the diversion brought about by 
his accession to the imperial throne, and by the orga- 
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nization of his court and the imperial State, his atten- 
tion had never been turned away from the serious war 
which he was forced to carry on against England. 
He pushed forward, with the same activity, adminis- 
trative measures, diplomatic negotiations, and mih- 
tary preparations. He had ordered that several camps 
should be formed, amongst others one at Compiegne. 
This camp being nearer to Paris, and within easy 
reach, the First Consul, who had become Emperor, 
went to spend some days at the castle of Compiegne, 
to inspect the camp, which was chiefly composed of 
dragoon regiments. It was under the command of 
General Baraguay d'Hilliers, in his capacity of in- 
spector general of troops of this class. At his orders 
the dragoons went through various exercises before 
the Emperor's eyes, both on foot and on horse, to 
show their qualities both as horse and as foot soldiers. 
The result of these manoeuvres was not satisfactory, 
and the plan was abandoned. 

Amongst the authorities of the department who 
came to Compiegne to present their respects to the 
new sovereign, was M. Octave de Segur, subprefect 
of Soissons. He was the eldest son of Comte de 
Segur, who had been appointed Councillor of State by 
Napoleon, and who was afterwards made grand mas- 
ter of ceremonies. This young man, who gave the 
highest promise, and in whose family Napoleon took 
a special interest, disappeared without leaving any clue 
that could lead to his discovery, after his return to 
Soissons, when the camp had been broken up. It was 
not known for many years what had become of him. 
Domestic worries, exaggerated by a morbid imagina- 
tion, had disgusted him both with his home and with 
society. It was only after the war, in 1809, that 
Octave de Segur was heard of. He had enlisted under 
an assumed name in the 6th regiment of chasseurs, 
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commanded by Colonel Valin and had carefully kept 
his secret for six years. Taken prisoner, and being 
invalided, he had been sent to Hungary, where he was 
living on the estate of the exiled Comte Baschi du 
Cayla, father-in-law of the Countess du Cay la. The 
worries of his life as an outlaw, and the privations 
which he had to undergo, induced him to write to his 
brother to inform his family of his whereabouts, and 
to obtain his return to France by means of an ex- 
change. Napoleon had sincerely sympathized with 
the Comte de Segur's troubles, and had written him a 
touching letter at the time of his son's disappearance. 
He had never ceased to be interested in the mystery 
which had enveloped his flight. At last, one day, 
when at Pont-de-Brique, a country house near Bou- 
logne, where his head-quarters were established, he 
heard that Octave de Segur was on board one of the 
ships of the Texel fleet under disguise. Napoleon 
immediately sent for his brother Philip, who was in 
service in the palace as captain deputy to the grand 
marshal of the palace, informed him of what he had 
learned, and gave him a plausible mission by the 
help of which he would be able to discover his brother. 
Philip de Segur returned from his mission with- 
out being able to find any traces of the fugitive, who 
had either been clever enough to avoid discovery, or 
who possibly, contrary to what had been reported to 
Napoleon, had never been on the ship at all. 

When Octave returned to France, he had lost 
precious years for his advancement in the service. 
The Emperor having asked him if he had the intention 
of pursuing his career, he answered that he preferred 
to remain a soldier. Touched by these chivalrous 
sentiments, but regretting the choice he had made of 
a career which should only be entered upon by a 
young man. Napoleon appointed him officer, on the 
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ground of his having been a scholar at the Polytechnic 
School. His second debut in war was unfortunate. 
Made prisoner near Vilna, at the beginning of the 
1812 campaign, he did not return to France until 
after the fall of the Empire. He then entered the 
King's military household. A victim to extreme mel- 
ancholy, he was not able to drive away the sombre 
fancies which pursued him, and which finally drove 
him to suicide. 

This unhappy man had turned over his fatal design 
in his mind, long before his death. He used to live 
in the same rooms as his brother Philip. His son 
Raymond, who slept in a closet next to his bedroom, 
heard his father repeatedly getting up in the night 
and walking about the room, wrapped in thought 
which was expressed by vague exclamations, the sense 
of which Raymond was unable to understand. At 
last, one evening, Octave went to the house of a friend 
who owed him some money. Finding him out, he 
tore up the promissory note which this friend had 
signed in his favour, and threw the scraps of paper 
before the door. He then went to the St. Michael 
bridge, carefully filled his pockets with stones, and 
lying down in the bed of the river, then at low water, 
crossed his arms with an inflexible resolution, and 
awaited death. At daybreak on the morrow, he was 
found in this attitude, and nothing that was done could 
call him back to life. 

Since I have the occasion to speak of this member 
of the De Segur family, I will add some details about 
them. I spent two years as a child at Chatenay, a 
pretty village in the neighbourhood of Paris. The 
Comte de Segur was living there — with his wife, his 
children, and his aged father, Marshal de Segur — in a 
state bordering on destitution. Count and Countess de 
Segur's fortune had been exhausted in costly embas- 
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sies, and the loss of the colony of San Domingo, where 
they had important properties, had consummated their 
ruin. M. de Segur, whose philosophy sustained him 
against adversity, was living by his pen. He used to 
write serious books, light comedies, and songs. He 
composed speeches for the deputies of the Conseil des 
Anciens and the Conseil des Cinq-Cents, — amongst 
others for Baudin des Ardennes. I was present at 
the marriage of his eldest son, Octave, with his cousin- 
germane, Mademoiselle d'Aguesseau. This union, 
formed under favourable auspices, was not to be a 
happy one. The castle of Fresnes, which belonged to 
the d'Aguesseau family, was dose to Chatenay. I can 
still remember a strange rumour which greatly exer- 
cised the peasants in the neighbourhood. It was said 
that a bull from the Fresnes farm, each time that it 
was driven out, used to run away from the herd, and 
force its way to the cemetery where it would dash 
upon the tomb of an ardent revolutionary who was 
buried there, and rip up the sods on his grave with 
its horns, a proceeding which was generally consid- 
ered a token of divine vengeance. 

Napoleon, on his accession to power, called to his 
side all men of capacity, irrespective of their origin, 
and of their previous performances and opinions. M. 
de Segur's merits could not escape his attention. 
After the iSth Brumaire, the former ambassador of 
France to St. Petersburg and Berlin became a member 
of the Legislative body. He was placed, a year later, 
in the Council of State, where he rendered useful 
services. At the time of the foundation of the Empire 
he was appointed to one of the great charges of the 
crown, namely that of grand master of ceremonies. 
Napoleon took this family under his protection and 
lavished his inexhaustible kindness upon them. The 
Comte de Segur's father, former Minister of War and 
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Marshal of France, had lost his pension. Napoleon 
restored it to him, and when the old mutilated officer 
came to the Tuileries to thank him, he had the honours 
paid to him which were formerly attached to his rank. 
The Comte de Segur's eldest son, who was thought 
to have a vocation for the civil service, was appointed, 
as the readers will remember, subprefect at Soissons; 
the second son was destined to a military career. He ■ 
was placed first of all with the so-called Bonaparte 
hussars, a troop which had been formed as part of the 
reserve army, which was then being assembled at 
Dijon. In order to have him near his person. Napo- 
leon afterwards appointed him adjutant of the palace, 
then quarter-master, and then master of the pages. 
He married him to Mile, de Lugay, daughter of one 
of the prefects of the palace, and endowed him with 
an income of ten thousand francs charged on the 
State, and with valuable estates abroad. In 18 13 he 
entrusted him with the command of one of the six 
regiments of his guard of honour. 

Countess de Segur, grand-daughter of the celebrated 
Chancellor d'Aguesseau, who was distinguished by the 
loftiness of her character and by most amiable quali- 
ties, was nominated vice-president of the Maternity 
Society, of which, later on, the Empress Marie Louise 
became president. 

The fall of the Empire did not deprive the Comte 
de Segur of all the advantages which he owed to the 
Emperor's generous patronage. He found himself, at 
the time, it is true, at Blois, in the suite of the Em- 
press Marie Louise, with three hundred louis as the 
whole of his possessions, but some time later, he re- 
entered the Chamber of Peers as a former senator, 
and recovered the pension which had been allotted to 
him in this capacity. 

In 1815, he once more fulfilled the functions of 
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Grand Master of Ceremonies during the Hundred 
Days. It mvist be said, to Comte de Segur's honour, 
that he often used to express his gratitude for the 
acts of kindness with which the Emperor had loaded 
his family, and that he religiously respected his mem- 
ory until the end of his life. 

After his stay at Fontainebleau, the Emperor went, 
by way of Melun, to the castle de la Houssaie, which 
belonged to Marshal Augereau, who had earnestly 
begged for the honour of receiving him there. He 
spent the day there, a splendid fete having been pre- 
pared in his honour. Augereau was at that time under 
the influence of the genius whom fortune abetted. 
The Emperor expressed the wish that the park should 
be thrown open to the crowds of people who had come 
from the surrounding districts to see him. 

The events by which Paris and France had been 
recently disturbed had shown how necessary it was to 
re-appoint the Ministry of Police, which, before the 
discovery of the conspiracy, had been annexed to the 
Ministry of Justice. The inevitable Fouche once more 
got the portfolio into his hands. In order to minimize 
the influence of this fatally necessary person. Napo- 
leon associated with the new Minister, four Council- 
lors of State, who were charged with the correspon- 
dence, and wijih the carrying out of all instructions in 
four districts placed under their supervision. The de- 
partments of the Empire were divided, with this pur- 
pose in view, into three circuits, or zones. The fourth 
was the prefecture of police of Paris. 

The Emperor was always present in spirit at the 
Boulogne camp. He used to write several letters every 
day to the Ministers of Marine, War, and the Public 
Treasury; to Admiral Bruix, commanding the flotilla, 
and to the generals in command of the troops, to in- 
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form them of the plans which he had laid down. He 
repeated the same order several times, thinking by 
these repetitions to keep their vigilance awake. In 
spite of the short distance from Paris to Boulogne, a 
distance which had been still further reduced by the 
creation of a service of couriers, Napoleon felt that his 
presence on the spot was indispensable to securing a 
more rapid and more general execution of his orders, 
the time approaching when there would be a favour- 
able opportunity for setting sail. In consequence he 
had a house hired in the little village of Pont-de- 
Brique, situated at about half-a-league from Boulogne, 
and established his head-quarters there. It was a small 
country house of but poor appearance, composed of 
one main building with two wings, and some out- 
houses. The Emperor took up his abode there with 
a part of his military and civil households. Almost all 
his equerries were colonels or generals. Some of the 
chamberlains also had rank in the army. Napoleon 
used to leave Pont-de-Brique every day for Boulogne, 
at irregular hours, unless detained by some urgent 
business. He used to return to dinner, inviting two or 
three generals or superior officers, either military or 
naval, artillery or engineering, to his table. The Min- 
.«ters were summoned from Paris when they had 
some important communication to make. An auditor 
of the Council of State used to bring him every week 
the portfolio containing the affairs on which the Coun- 
cil of Ministers had deliberated. Mass was performed 
every Sunday in a drawing-room, which was fitted for 
the purpose with a portable altar. Both the military 
and civil officers of the household were expected to be 
present. 

The position of Pont-de-Brique enabled the Emperor 
to come to Boulogne in an unexpected manner, to see 
all with his own eyes, and to provide for unforeseen 
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emergencies. Not considering himself sufficiently near 
to the scene of his operations, he chose a site on an 
eminence, which overlooked the sea, and which was 
called " Tour d'Ordre," from which he could see the 
English fleet and the various divisions of his flotilla. It 
is said that Caesar embarked at this point for the con- 
quest of the British Isles, a favourable omen. Na- 
poleon had a wooden house, composed of several 
rooms, constructed on this spot and spent several Qays 
there. In one of the rooms was a large telescope fo- 
cussed on the sea, with which one could see distinctly 
what was going on on the water, and as far as the 
coast of England. Other huts, for the use of the Ad- 
miral and the Minister of Marine, were built not far 
ifrom his. A battery of mortars of unusual calibre had 
been placed, by his orders, on the Tour d'Ordre. Enor- 
mous shells could be fired with these cannons, which 
had a range of six thousand yards. Ships of the 
English fleet, which sailed too close to the flotilla, were 
often struck by these bombs. The detonation of these 
new mortars was so loud that blood came to the ears 
of the gunners, and the soil of the Tour d'Ordre trem- 
bled beneath their feet. During his stays in his 
wooden house. Napoleon used to explore the camps 
and the coast, or, embarked on a flat-bottomed boat, 
would engage his flotilla in small combats with the 
English fleet, often pointing a cannon with his own 
hands. 

He superintended the fitting out of the boats, and 
tested different systems of stowage, being anxious to 
ship munitions and provisions for twenty days. He 
considered the stowage of munitions of war and 
provisions for horses and baggage, and their disposal in 
the best order, and the least possible space, as a very 
important part of the campaign. He had the soldiers 
and sailors dsiUed, ordered sham embarkations and 
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landings both at day and night, and spent the best 
part of his time with the sailors or the soldiers, sharing 
their labours, urging them on to renewed effort, and 
inspiring them with the confidence that he felt. He 
scoured the beach on foot and on horseback, followed 
by the admiral and the principal naval and military 
officers. Thanks to this vigilant activity, fresh im- 
provements were every day produced in the details 
of the armament, whilst the training of both soldiers 
and sailors gave the best results. 

The land forces were encamped in huts, constructed 
of mud and branches, and were divided into streets. 
Each regiment, each brigade, and each division had its 
quarters, separated from the others by broad avenues. 
Inscriptions expressing patriotic sentiments or testi- 
monials of devotion to the Emperor, some heroic, 
some comic, could be read on the fronts of these huts. 

The gunboats used to leave the various points of 
assembly in detachments, coming to the general meet- 
ing-place under command of naval officers, replying to 
the fire of the English cruisers, which were frequently 
driven back, doubling promontories under the protec- 
tion of coast batteries, and with the escort of trains of 
artillery which accompanied them along the coast. 

When one thinks of these Homeric times, when the 
genius of Napoleon was multiplying his gigantic pre- 
parations for the invasion of the British Isles, with the 
determination of striking our eternal enemy to the 
heart, there comes to one's mind a regret, which is 
often renewed. This regret is caused by the fact that 
the Emperor, who had a prescience in things really 
great, should have thought it necessary to submit the 
American Fulton's invention, that is to say the applica- 
tion of steam-power to navigation, to the examination 
of the savants of the Institute. The members of the 
institute, after two months deliberation and experi- 
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merits, declared that this invention was chimerical and 
impracticable. Experience has since shown on whose 
side was the error. 

Holland had not made less efforts than France to 
take part in the expedition against England. Nearly 
four hundred and fifty vessels were assembled in the 
ports of the Escaut and the Meuse. It was a dangerous 
enterprise to bring them up to the French fleet. Na- 
poleon wished that the honour of this undertaking 
should fall to a Dutch sailor, and Captain Verhuell 
was chosen by the Dutch Government to be vested with 
this command. On his refusal, his brother, a simple 
lieutenant who asked for the post, was appointed. Lieu- 
tenant Verhuell had been retired from service for some 
years, but, encouraged by the choice and the instruc- 
tions of his brother, he accepted this perilous mission. 
The junction of the two fleets was effected with full 
success at Ostend, and in spite of the efforts of the 
English fleet under the command of Sir Sidney 
Smith. The brilliant way in which Verhuell directed 
this expedition, bravely attacking the English frigates, 
won the rank of rear-admiral and the post of aide-de- 
camp to Napoleon for this able and intrepid officer. 
Admiral Verhuell, entering the French service was 
later on rewarded for his talents, with the post of 
General-inspector of the Northern coasts of France, 
by his admission to the Senate, and by his naturaHza- 
tion. He was for a long time one of the most dis- 
tinguished members of the Chamber of Peers. 

It was at Boulogne that the Emperor received the 
news of the death of Admiral Latouche-Treville, which 
had occurred on August 19th, 1804, on board the 
admiral's ship, the Bucentaur, in the roads of Toulon. 
The Emperor was exceedingly grieved by his loss; 
he had placed great hopes on the talents and the 
energy of this general officer, both as regards the 
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Boulogne expedition, and the reorganization of our 
navy. 

To replace Admiral Latouche-Treville, Napoleon 
had to choose amongst Admirals Bruix, Villeneuve, 
and Rosily. Admiral Bruix could not be removed 
from the command of the Boulogne flotilla, for which 
he was eminently suited. The Emperor admitted the 
zeal and ardour of Admiral Rosily, but feared his long 
absence at sea. Decres, Minister of Marine, guided 
his choice to Admiral Villeneuve, who was in com- 
mand of the Rochefort squadron. Later on Napoleon 
had reason to bitterly regret his choice of this officer, 
who though brave and experienced, was a man of ir- 
resolute character. 

During the Emperor's stay at the Boulogne camp, 
Joseph Bonaparte was nominated colonel of the 4th 
infantry regiment, and at the same time was appointed 
Grand Elector. Joseph, after having served under the 
command of his brother. General Bonaparte, at the 
commencement of the Italian war, had retired from 
military service with the rank of major, and, as has 
been seen at the commencement of this narrative, had 
taken up a civil career. The Emperor, who reserved 
for his brother an exalted position, in which military 
character had to be united to civil character, considered 
it indispensable that he should resume rank in the 
army. At the time of the breaking-up of the Boulogne 
camp, the colonel of the 4th infantry regiment became 
general of brigade. He was therefore already vested 
with this rank, when the Emperor appointed him his 
lieutenant, and entrusted him with the command of 
the army which was destined to conquer the kingdom 
of Naples, after the signing of the Peace at Presburg. 

The Emperor's fete was celebrated at Boulogne 
with unusual pomp and ceremony, and afforded those 
who were present a really magnificent spectacle. 
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Napoleon — raised aloft on a throne, which was can- 
opied by the flags and colours taken from the enemy, 
surrounded by his Ministers, Marshals, chief officers, 
senators, deputies, and others present with the army, 
— towered over the camps and the sea. One hundred 
thousand armed men, grouped around his throne, were 
at once the spectators of and the actors in this trium- 
phal feast. The Grand Chancellor of the Legion of 
' Honour presided over the ceremony of the distribution 
of decorations, which had been placed in the helmets, 
or on the shields, of Bayard and Duguesclin, which 
had been brought for the purpose from the mu- 
seums in which they had been resting. The Emperor 
handed each man his decoration. The chair which 
had been prepared for him had not been chosen with 
the same happy inspiration as the magnificent pieces 
of armour which served as receptacles for the crosses 
of the Legion of Honour. It was a chair which was 
held in some ridicule by the popular mind, it was, 
namely, the chair of King Dagobert. 

During a space of three hours the various regiments 
marched before the imperial throne to the sound of a 
hundred thousand cries of " Long Live the Emperor ! " 
to the noise of a thousand drums, and the salutes of 
three thousand pieces of artillery. In the meanwhile 
attention was attracted to the sea by the bustle caused 
by the arrival of a fleet of fifty ships from Havre, in 
stormy weather, and under the eyes of the English 
cruisers. 

Tables laid for four hundred covers each, had been 
•set up in front of the camps and along the quays. 
All the members of the Legion of Honour, numbering 
two thousand, took their places at these tables. A 
display of fireworks was postponed till the morrow, 
owing to the violence of the wind. 

The preparation of this solemnity, which was re- 
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membered for years, had been made during Napoleon's 
absence on a visit of ten days to the ports of Calais, 
Dunkirk, Furnes and Ostend. The Emperor had writ- , 
ten to Princess Hortense complaining of having re- 
ceived no news of her. This princess, accompanied 
by the Prince and Princess Murat, came with her son 
Napoleon, to spend a few days at Boulogne after the 
Emperor's fete. They lived in a small country house 
on the banks of the river Liane, quite close to head- ' 
quarters. Princess Louis often took her son to see 
the Emperor, who was very fond of his little nephew. 
It was during one of his stays at Calais that Napo- 
leon deprived M. Chaptal of his portfolio as Minister 
of the Interior. This department was entrusted to 
M. Portalis, Minister of Public Worship, pending the 
appointment of a successor to M. Chaptal, an event 
which took place two days later, M. de Champagny be- 
ing nominated Minister of the Interior. M. Chaptal 
entered the Senate. I have heard Napoleon complain- 
ing about this Minister on the ground that he did not 
take any opportunities of speaking to him, that their 
personal relations were too few and far between, and 
that he too rarely informed him of the various affairs 
which were being dealt with in his department. It may 
be that the Emperor yielded to certain prejudices, 
which were inspired by his recollections of the failure 
of the experiment he had tried, in entrusting the same 
ministry to Laplace, who had had to be replaced by 
Lucien Bonaparte. He may have thought that savants 
lost by being diverted from their studies, and were in- 
capable of devoting themselves entirely to the numer- 
ous details of a great administration. This was, how- 
ever, not the case with M. Chaptal, who was a practical 
savant. As a matter of fact, however, he continued 
to enjoy Napoleon's favour and esteem. The Em- 
peror took constant opportunities of showing this dis- 
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tinguished savant the high esteem in which he held his 
talents, and gave him many proofs of his favourable 
disposition towards him. 

M. Chaptal had succeeded Lucien Bonaparte, in 
November 1800, first of all as charged with the port- 
folio during his absence, and afterwards as his defini- 
tive successor. It is known that Lucien's removal was 
occasioned by the publication of a pamphlet entitled 
"Parallele de Cesar, Cromwell, et Bonaparte" which, 
it was thought, was intended to prepare the public 
mind for the foundation of a new dynasty. On the 
publication of this book, Fouche, who was Lucien's 
enemy, came and pointed out that it was producing 
a bad effect, and ofifended those who, in the various 
bodies of the state, in the army, or in different ranks 
in society, had not abandoned their republican senti- 
ments. It is not probable, as has been reported, that 
this book was planned out by the two brothers together. 
Napoleon had no need to sound the hearts of the 
people, or to prepare the nation for the hereditary 
idea, since he was very well aware of the existence 
of a general tendency of the public mind towards these 
ideas. Fontanes, who lives in the confidence of Lucien 
and of Madame Bacciochi, was the author of the 
"Parallele." He had just returned from exile, and 
was receiving an allowance from the Ministry, and, 
being an ambitious man, took this opportunity of 
showing his zeal to his patrons, and of getting himself 
known. Lucien adopted Fontanes's work and accepted 
all responsibility for it, allowing it to be sent out under 
the stamp of his Ministry, thus giving it official publi- 
cation in the departments. Excited by the exaggerated 
reports of the Minister of Police, Napoleon blamed his 
brother. This circumstance, together with their dis- 
greements on matters of politics and of goverment, 
and with Lucien's pretension to be his powerful 
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brother's sole confidant, brought about a coolness be- 
tween them. Lucien received orders to go to Spain, 
and to induce the Government of that country to unite 
with France in forcing Portugal to break off her re- 
lations with England. 

Whether, then, this publication was made by the 
Minister of the Interior with or without Napoleon's 
consent, the part which Lucien took in it proves the 
error of those who have been pleased to attribute to 
him a spirit of opposition to his brother's plans for the 
future, or who have considered his alleged resistance 
to these plans as the reason of their disagreement. 

Lucien Bonaparte filled his mission in Spain with 
brilliant success. He snatched this country away from 
English influence, and concluded at Madrid numerous 
diplomatic conventions, which were very favourable to 
France. On his return to Paris he became first deputy, 
and then senator, and was endowed with a senatorship 
on the left bank of the Rhine. He supported the laws 
presented by the Government, before the Tribunate, 
with remarkable talent. The Institute admitted him 
to its membership. 

Lucien enjoyed in peace the goods and honours 
which the First Consul bestowed on his family, and all 
the respect which his name and talents had won for 
him. He was called to share the lofty destifiies which 
awaited his brother, when a marriage, which could 
not meet with Napoleon's approval, once more dis- 
turbed the good understanding which seemed to reign 
between them. It was in vain that Napoleon pointed 
out to his brother what objections there were to his 
entering upon this marriage. He went so far as to 
forbid the mayor of the loth circumscription of Paris 
to perform the ceremony of the marriage. Lucien left 
Paris suddenly, went to Plessis-Charmant, a country 
house which he possessed in the neighbourhood of 
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Senlis, and had the civil and rehgious ceremony of 
marriage performed by the village priest, who was at 
the same time mayor of the commune, before the First 
Consul could interfere. This open rebellion against 
the Head of the Government and his family, rendered 
it necessary for Lucien to leave France. He asked for 
permission to retire to Italy, and ended by settling 
down in the Papal States, where he was received with 
deference by the Pope who, some time afterwards, con- 
ferred on him the title of Prince de Canino. Lucien 
ceased to wear the insignia of the Legion of Honour. 
Showing a French general one day, at Rome, the cross 
of his order, which he had put away in a drawer, and 
being advised by the general to wear it, he answered: 
" No, one must not humiliate oneself too much." He 
took no steps to reconcile himself with his brother, be- 
ing firmly decided not to submit to the sine qua non 
of such a reconciliation, namely a separation from his 
wife. A last attempt was made by the Emperor at 
the interview which Joseph, King of Naples, had 
arranged between the two brothers, at Mantua, in 
1807, at the end of which they separated not to see 
each other again till 1815. 

Napoleon's great displeasure at his brother Lucien's 
marriage was shortly afterwards provoked afresh by 
the union which Jerome Bonaparte, the youngest of 
his brothers, contracted in the United States. Jerome, 
who was at that time serving in the navy as lieutenant, 
had, towards the end of 1803, married a Miss Eliza 
Patterson, daughter of a Baltimore merchant. He was 
nineteen years old at the time. Napoleon, in his 
double capacity as sovereign and head of the family 
forbade the transcription of the marriage deed on to 
the civil registries. Without having recourse to the 
law-courts, he declared the marriage void, on the 
grounds that it had been carried out without his 
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consent, without publication of the banns, and whilst 
the two parties were minors. He asked the ecclesias- 
tical authorities to annul the marriage, but the Pope, 
who was already for certain reasons antagonistic to 
the Emperor, taking the interests of a Protestant 
woman, refused to sever the religious bond which 
united her to a Roman Catholic. 

Recalled to France by the Emperor, Jerome Bona- 
parte only returned towards the end of April, 1805. 
He had arrived at Lisbon on an American vessel, 
accompanied by his father-in-law and his wife, avoid- 
ing the vigilance of the English fleet. There he was 
forced to separate from them and, after a sad leave- 
taking, departed for Madrid. Mr. Patterson and his 
daughter immediately returned to America. 

Jerome executed to the satisfaction of Napoleon a 
number of missions with which, as commander and 
rear-admiral, he was entrusted. He then left the navy 
for the army, a service for which he had long had an 
inclination. In 1807, having a body of Bavarians and 
Wiirtembergers under his orders, he went through a 
brilliant campaign in Silesia. One after the other he 
reduced all the fortresses in a province which had 
been fortified by Frederick the Great. After the Peace 
of Tilsit, which by one of the clauses of the treaty 
raised him to the dignity of King of Westphalia, he 
married in August, 1807, Catherine, daughter of the 
King of Wiirtemberg, a princess whose noble charac- 
ter and admirable conduct under adversity, entitle her 
to a place in history, and to the praises of all. This 
marriage having destroyed Madame Eliza Patterson's 
last hopes, she resigned herself to the annulment of 
the union which she had contracted in 1803. She ad- 
dressed herself, in 1808, to General Turreau, who was 
French ambassador to the United States, and declared 
to him that she yielded to circumstances which im- 
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posed a painful and humiliating sacrifice upon her, 
and that she placed her own lot and that of her son 
in the Emperor's hands. Napoleon, who was at that 
time in Spain, replied that he would see Madame 
Patterson's son with pleasure, that he would take him 
under his protection if she would send him to France, 
that she could rely on his esteem and his desire to be 
friendly with her, that in refusing to acknowledge the 
marriage he had had to yield to political consider- 
ations, that he was moreover determined to assure 
her son's future in a way which would meet her wishes, 
but that the matter must be treated with prudence and 
without publicity. 

Lucien and Jerome Bonaparte had not been included 
in the terms of the senatus consultum, referring to the 
hereditary dignity of the imperial family, because of 
the marriages which they contracted without the as- 
sent, or contrary to the wishes, of the Head of the 
State. The reasons of this exclusion were well- 
founded, because it was not possible to separate Na- 
poleon's authority as sovereign from his authority as 
head of his family. Numerous examples can be cited, 
if need be, to justify his claim to a right which he 
believed to be his. In our own days, the Duke of 
Sussex, son of King George III. of England, having 
married Lady Murray at Rome, had his marriage 
annulled, although he had taken the precaution of 
having it celebrated for a second time after his return 
to England. His efforts remained without result, and 
the marriage was declared void because it had been 
effected without the consent of the English sovereign. 

The Emperor went to visit Aix-la-Chapelle, and 
stayed there eight days. The day after his arrival he 
received the ambassadors and plenipotentiary ministers 
who handed him their new letters of credence, and 
letters of congratulation from their Courts on his 
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accession to the Empire. They were presented at his 
audience by Minister Talleyrand. 

Napoleon went to visit the manufactories of the town 
and of the little suburb called Borcette, a small manu- 
facturing settlement, about three quarters of a mile 
from Aix-la-Chapelle, examining all the manufactures 
exhibited there, and accepting invitations to all fetes 
given in his honour. He received in turn the depart- 
mental and municipal authorities, the judges, the mili- 
tary, and the clergy, and was present at the singing of 
a Te Deum which was given in Aix cathedral. The 
clergy showed him the relics of Charlemagne, who 
founded this church, and other relics, which formerly 
had attracted pilgrims to Aix. These relics had been 
dispersed during the revolutionary period but had 
been recovered by the Church. 

On the eve of August isth, his fete, the Emperor 
had taken advantage of his presence at Aix-la-Chapelle 
with the Empress Josephine, who had preceded him 
there, to celebrate Charlerhagne's fete with all the 
pomp of military, civil, and religious ceremonies. A 
pontifical mass was held in the cathedral, in the pres- 
ence of the Empress, with all her court. It was not 
to the saint of the legend that this homage was ren- 
dered but to the founder of the Western Empire, of 
which Napoleon considered himself the restorer. 

Certain events, more private than public in charac- 
ter, took place during the new Emperor's stay at Aix- 
la-Chapelle, about which I should like to say a few 
words. 

The indirect part played in the affair of the Due 
d'Enghien by General Caulaincourt had been the 
origin of the favour into which he had been taken. 
General Lauriston, on his side, had been Napoleon's 
schoolfellow at the military school, and had become 
one of his most distinguished, as he was one of his 
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oldest, aides-de-camp. Various positions in the house- 
hold of the First Consul had been conferred upon him, 
notably the important post of Master of the Horse. 
General Lauriston, accordingly, thought that he had 
a claim to the post of Grand Equerry when the Em- 
pire was founded, and was accordingly hurt when this 
post was given to General Caulaincourt, his junior in 
service, and his inferior in rank. He complained 
about the matter to the Emperor, and no doubt made 
use of expressions which offended Napoleon, for after 
a most stormy interview with the Emperor at Aix-la- 
Chapelle, he received orders to start for Toulon to 
embark on the fleet under the command of Admiral 
Villeneuve, and to take over the command of an army 
of seven or eight thousand men in transport. In the 
course of this expedition, General Lauriston, by a 
bold stroke, captured a fort in Dominica, the Diamond, 
which was a source of trouble to the trade and ship- 
ping of the island of Martinique. In the end he was 
present at the fatal battle of Trafalgar, after which 
he returned to Paris. All remembrance of the un- 
pleasant scene which he had had with Napoleon at 
Aix-la-Chapelle seemed to have been effaced. The 
Emperor appeared to have forgotten it, but General 
Lauriston's attitude in 1814, and since, has shown 
that he at least remembered it. After his return from 
his maritime expedition, Lauriston resumed his ser- 
vice, and was employed in the grand armee in import- 
ant commands, which won for him, later on, under 
the Restoration, his nomination as Marshal of France. 
It was also, I think, at Aix-la-Chapelle, unless it 
were at Boulogne, that the Emperor caused Colonel 
Mouton, afterwards Comte de Lobau, to be presented 
to him. This officer was then commanding the 3rd 
line regiment. He had opposed Napoleon's elevation 
to the imperial dignity, and had voted against this 
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proposal. The Emperor, satisfied with the discipHne 
which Colonel Mouton maintained in his regiment, 
and with his knowledge of tactics, was anxious to 
attach an officer of such merits to his person. He for- 
got his opposition, and sent for him. The military- 
tribune was converted after a short conversation. 
Napoleon made him his aide-de-camp, and from 
thenceforward showed him a confidence which this 
officer justified by the services he rendered. 

Whilst the Emperor was at Aix-la-Chapelle, a fact 
came to his knowledge which disposed him very un- 
favourably towards M. de Talleyrand. The matter 
was in connection with certain territorial advantages 
which Napoleon wished to bestow on the House of 
Nassau, in which he was interested. He had reserved 
to himself to settle this matter with the King of Prus- 
sia, with whom he was at that time on the best terms, 
when he learned that a negotiation, followed up by the 
French ambassador at the Hague, had been entered 
upon with a view to obtaining an indemnity of twelve 
millions from the Dutch Government for the same 
consideration. The Emperor wrote officially to the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs to complain that the 
Dutch Government, already greatly in arrears in 
carrying out its engagements for the equipment and 
armament of the flotilla, and whose finances were in- 
volved, should be thinking of presenting the Prince of 
Orange with a sum of money, which was much too 
great for its resources. Napoleon then spoke in a con- 
fidential manner to the Minister about the part which 
it was alleged had been played in this matter by his 
ambassador. M. de Talleyrand, however, pre- 
tended to be ignorant of it. M. de Semonville was 
accordingly ordered to Aix-la-Chapelle to meet the 
Emperor, and commanded to explain. Our agent at 
the Hague, thereupon, produced the instructions which 
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he had received from the Minister of Foreign Affairs 
himself in this matter. The Emperor was most in- 
dignant and spoke of nothing less than M. de Talley- 
rand's dismissal. Armed with the documents which 
had been handed over to him, he awaited this Minis- 
ter, who was to come and work with him. He had 
placed them in the drawer of a little table, and gave 
me orders not to produce them until I was told to do 
so. I do not know what happened in the course of this 
interview, which had threatened to be a stormy one, 
but M. de Talleyrand went away without the papers 
being asked for. I heard nothing more about the 
matter and noticed no apparent difference in the 
mutual relations of the sovereign and his minister. 
Doubtless, to make use of Napoleon's own expression, 
Talleyrand had been so adroitly evasive, that after a 
long conversation, he had been able to make good his 
escape, and avoid giving the explanations which the 
Emperor had promised himself to hear from his lips. 
Such incidents, however, were so many blows struck 
at Napoleon's confidence in his minister. 

The Emperor continued his journey by way of 
Cologne, Mayence, and Coblentz, and returned to 
St. Cloud in the middle of October, after an absence 
of three months. 

Numerous decrees were promulgated on his own 
initiative, during his visit to the towns of Aix-la- 
Chapelle, Cologne, Bonn, Coblentz, Mayence, and 
other places on his route. Others were prompted by 
reports which he had asked of his various ministers, 
and which these presented him on his return. These 
decrees are a proof of the attention with which Napo- 
leon examined all petitions addressed to him, and of 
the vivacity of conception with which at first sight he 
saw what improvements were to be made in the towns 
as well as in the rural districts, and the works of em- 
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bellishment which might with advantage be carried 
out in these places. The institution of decennial 
prizes dates from Aix-la-Chapelle. These prizes were 
to be distributed every ten years, on the proposal of a 
committee of the four classes of the Institute, and 
were to be awarded to the authors of the best works 
in science, literature, painting, sculpture, and music; 
to the inventors of the most useful machines for the 
arts and manufactures; and to the founders of the 
most advantageous establishments for the furtherance 
of national agriculture and industries. The disas- 
trous events which occurred in 1814, at the time of the 
expiration of the first term of ten years, prevented 
this noble plan, which would have given a salutary 
impulse to arts and letters, from being carried into 
execution. 



CHAPTER V 



THE question of heredity had been settled by the 
creation of the Empire. Napoleon's nature 
was all that was great. The title of Emperor, 
being the highest title in modern Europe, was the right 
appellation of the head of a nation which was high 
above all other nations. This title being admitted, the 
forms of the courts of neighbouring monarchies, freed 
from privileges and purged of servility, became a 
necessity in a new Empire surrounded by ancient 
European States. If the new Emperor of the French, 
the chief of a new race, the restorer of religion in 
France, the most powerful of Catholic sovereigns, 
stood in need of a religious consecration, he could only 
receive it at the hands of the Head of the Church and 
in the metropolis of the Empire. The question of the 
intervention of the Holy Father in the consecration 
and coronation of the Emperor, became the subject of 
the deliberations of the Council of State. Objections 
were raised in this assembly, where the greatest lib- 
erty of discussion was allowed, against a project 
which seemed likely to prompt the Court of Rome to 
fresh pretensions. Napoleon's pressing arguments 
won the day, and Cardinal Fesch, French ambassador 
at Rome, was charged with the negotiation. After 
long tergiversations on the part of the Pope and con- 
sultations with the most influential cardinals — whose 
opinions were now favourable, now hostile to the 
project — the proposals of the ambassador were ac- 
cepted on conditions which were considered accept- 
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able in Paris. Napoleon, hearing of the Pope's con- 
sent, at Mayence, wrote him a dignified and measured 
letter, begging him to come and give a religious char- 
acter to the consecration and coronation of the first 
Emperor of the French. This letter was carried by 
General Caffarelli, one of the Emperor's aides-de- 
camp, with an invitation to the Pope to come to Paris 
in the first days of November. Napoleon's letter, 
which made no allusion to settlement of religious ques- 
tions which were pending, threw the Pope into a fresh 
state of perplexity. At last, however, he made up his 
mind to leave Rome on November 2nd, the day after 
All Saints Day. 

On the 25th the Emperor left the palace of Fon- 
tainebleau on the pretext of a hunt in the forest. 
Informed of the exact time at which the Pope would 

reach the cross of St. H , on the Paris road, the 

Emperor arrived there at the same time. He alighted 
from his horse and the Pope descended from his 
carriage. The two embraced, and then entered the 
Emperor's carriage. Napoleon going first, and placing 
the Pope on his right. The cardinals, and the Holy 
Father's suite, entered the other carriages of the court. 
The procession made its way to the palace, where the 
two sovereigns were received by Cardinal Caprara, the 
ministers, and the chief officers of the crown. After 
resting in his apartment, the Pope paid a visit to 
the Emperor, and afterwards to the Empress. At 
four o'clock, Napoleon returned his visit, and remained 
closeted with His Holiness for half-an-hour. Mean- 
while the Ministers and other dignitaries had been 
presented to the Holy Father. On the morrow, and 
on the following day the Pope dined with the Em- 
peror. Napoleon kept constantly giving him his hand. 
I heard Napoleon relate, that in the course of one of 
their conversations, the Holy Father had pressed him 
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to sign his name at the bottom of a document in which 
Louis XIV., towards the end of his Hfe, pressed by 
his confessors, had disavowed the articles of the 
declaration of the clergy in 1682, which was drawn 
up by Bossuet as the foundation of the liberties of 
the Gallican Church. The Pope promised to keep 
this act of complaisance secret. 

On the 28th the Pope went to Paris, accompanied 
by the Emperor in the same carriage. He was lodged 
in the Pavilion de Flore where, during his stay in the 
French capital, he received the bodies of the State, 
the clergy, the religious corporations, all of whom ad- 
dressed him, and amongst these addresses the speech 
of the President of the Legislative Body may be noted. 
A large number of people belonging to all classes of 
society solicited the privilege of seeing the Pope, and 
came to ask him for his blessing. Each day a crowd 
could be seen under his windows, begging and receiv- 
ing his blessing on their knees. The Pope used fre- 
quently to show himself on the balcony of the Tuile- 
ries, sometimes accompanied by Napoleon, and their 
appearance was always greeted with the loudest 
cheers. 

The ceremony of the coronation took place at Notre 
Dame on December the 2nd. The Pope went to the 
cathedral from the Pavilion de Flore, accompanied by 
a large retinue of priests and prelates, in magnificent 
robes, preceded by his cross-bearer, who was mounted 
on a richly-caparisoned donkey. This monk, who 
wore on his head a broad-brimmed hat of a rounded 
form, carried a large gilt cross in his hands. Pubhc 
curiosity was greatly excited by the novelty of a spec- 
tacle hitherto unknown to the population of Paris. 

It was three hours later that the Emperor followed 
the Pope from the Tuileries, driving in a state car- 
riage glittering with plate glass and gilding, and 
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laden with pages, who hung on the doors, and before 
and behind. The pomp of the procession was in har- 
mony with the grandeur of the occasion. I omit the 
details of the ceremonies, which are to be found every- 
where, and content myself with describing the most 
striking incident in Napoleon's coronation. The Pope, 
after the usual anointings and blessings, was prepar- 
ing to take the crown, which was placed on the altar, 
when suddenly the Emperor seized hold of it, placed 
it on his head with his own hands, and afterwards 
crowned Josephine himself. The Pope was reduced 
to the role of a mere spectator. This act, which was 
a reply to the objections that had been raised through 
the pretensions of the Court of Rome, provoked a 
spontaneous movement of surprise amongst all pres- 
ent. 

On the eve of the coronation, the Senate had been 
received in solemn audience by the Emperor, and the 
result of the voting on the establishment of the Empire 
was presented to him. Out of a number almost equi- 
valent to that of the citizens who had voted for the 
Life Consulate, there were only two thousand, or 
thereabouts, who refused to ratify by their suffrages 
the elevation of Napoleon to imperial rank. The days 
which followed on the imperial coronation were taken 
up with the reception of the bishops, the presidents of 
the electoral committees, the scientific bodies, and the 
military deputations. A distribution of the new 
standards, surmounted by eagles, was made on the 
Champ de Mars to the regiments of all the forces, and 
to the national guards of the hundred and eighteen 
departments of the Empire. On the same day the 
Emperor and the Pope were present together, at the 
same table, at a banquet given at the Tuileries. They 
were attired in their ceremonial robes, and were 
served by the chief officers of the crown. The event 
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which had just been accomphshed was celebrated with 
fetes, displays of fireworks, and illuminations. 

And as apposite to the Emperor's coronation I will 
here relate, in its simple truth, an anecdote which 
Napoleon's biographers have embellished in the most 
piquant manner. Napoleon lends himself so well to 
the imagination that it often goes astray when on this 
subject. But by investigating with an air of improba- 
bility stories which have no need of any such adorn- 
ment, the great man is robbed of his originality, and 
is reduced to a commonplace person. In this way a 
denouement has been added to the anecdote to which 
I am alluding, a denouement alleged to have taken 
place at the time of his coronation, but which is a 
pure invention. Some days before her marriage with 
General Bonaparte Madame de Beauharnais sent for 
her notary to talk certain matters of business over 
with him. When M. Raguideau called he was imme- 
diately taken up to Madame de Beauharnais, who was 
still in bed. The persons who were present in the 
room withdrew on his entry, with the exception of a 
young man, who escaped the notary's attention, and 
who placed himself in the embrasure of the window. 
After having spoken about certain arrangements in 
connection with her approaching marriage, Madame 
de Beauharnais asked to be told what was being said 
about it. M. de Raguideau did not conceal the fact 
that her friends regretted to see her marry a penniless 
soldier younger than herself, whom she would be 
obliged to support whilst in the army, and who might 
be killed in war and leave her unprovided for, and 
with children. Madame de Beauharnais asked him 
if that was his opinion also. He had no hesitation in 
answering in the affirmative, adding that with her for- 
tune — she had an income of about 25,000 francs — she 
could make a very much better match, and that h^ 
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thought it his duty, both as a matter of conscience 
and on account of the interest that he took in her, to 
make these remarks. He concluded by saying, carried 
away as he was by his zeal, that no doubt this officer 
was a very respectable man, but that, after all, his 
sword and his cape were his entire possessions. Ma- 
dame de Beauharnais thanked him for his advice, and 
then with a laugh called to the young man who had 
remained standing before the window, drumming the 
panes with his fingers and apparently paying no at- 
tention to the conversation which had been going on. 
It is needless to add that this young man was General 
Bonaparte. " General," said Madame de Beauhar- 
nais, " have you heard what M. Raguideau has just 
been saying ? " " Yes," he answered, " he has spoken 
like an honest man, and what he said makes me respect 
him. I hope that he will continue to take charge of 
our affairs, for he has disposed me to give him my 
confidence." M. Raguideau, learning by what he had 
heard who this young man (whom he did not know) 
was, was rather disconcerted. He had, however, no 
reason to regret his frankness. Napoleon kept Gen- 
eral Bonaparte's promises. He appointed him notary 
of the civil Hst, always treated him with kindness, and 
never again alluded to the circumstance by which he 
had made his acquaintance. This is the little story in 
all its simplicity; the rest does credit to the imagina- 
tion of those who invented it. These relate that the 
Emperor on the day of his coronation, clad in the 
imperial insignia, and wearing at his side the sword 
in which the Regent diamond was set, gave himself 
the pleasure of sending for M. Raguideau to show 
himself in all the splendour of his rank, and said to 
him, in a pointed way : " Raguideau, here is the cape, 
and here is the sword." I regret to be forced to say 
that this little stroke of revenge, so wittily conceived^ 
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never entered the Emperor's mind, occupied as it was 
with more serious thoughts. The only thing that 
showed that his thoughts went back to obscurer days 
was an exclamation which he made to the dearest and 
most familiar of his brothers : " Joseph," he cried, as 
he looked at his brother and himself clad in the attri- 
butes of power, "if father could see us!" This re- 
flection was inspired less by pride than by a family 
feeling which in Napoleon's heart towered above the 
intoxication of glory and the splendours of supreme 
rank. 

The re-establishment of the monarchy rendered the 
adoption of a protocol or formula of the letters of 
the cabinet necessary. The Emperor ordered me to 
look up, at the Foreign Office and at the National 
Library, documents and traditions by the help of 
which a protocol was drawn up and adopted by 
him. 

Formerly letters in the Sovereign's handwriting 
were tied up crossed with two silk ribbons, on the ends 
of which the royal seal was placed. The colour of 
the silk was red, or blue, according to the contents of 
the letter. The Emperor gave up this practice of auto- 
graph letters, and the letters were simply placed in 
sealed envelopes. The height at which the first line 
might be commenced, the number of times that the 
words " Your Majesty " might be used, and other 
minute details were formerly matters of rigorous eti- 
quette. This etiquette was abandoned. Sovereigns 
of the highest rank used to write to each other as " Sir, 
my brother; " those of lesser rank were addressed as 
" My brother," or as " My brother and cousin," the 
addition of the word " cousin " being a sign of inferi- 
ority. The Tuileries Cabinet adopted the use of the 
formula, " Sir, my Brother," for sovereigns of every 
degree. The Pope, as in the past, was addressed as 
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"Very Holy Father," or as "Your Holiness," the 
letters addressed to him ending, as in the past, with 
the formula : " May God preserve you for long years 
to come in the government of our Mother the Holy 
Church." Princes and Princesses, the high dignitar- 
ies, the Marshals and their wives, and the cardinals, 
were addressed as in the past, as " cousins ". Letters 
used to end with the words : "And hereupon, I pray 
God that He may have you in His holy and worthy 
keeping," when addressed to the " cousins ", and " in 
His holy keep " only, when addressed to others ; and 
this formula was retained. Letters addressed by the 
King, to persons who were not included in these vari- 
ous categories, used formerly to begin on the first line 
with " Mons. So-and-So." The word " Monsieur ", 
followed by the name and title, was now attributed to 
everybody without distinction. These modifications, 
and those which I have mentioned, were the only con- 
cessions made to the spirit of the times. 

The constitution of the new Empire received its 
first application on the occasion of the birth of the 
second son of Prince Louis Bonaparte. A message 
from the Emperor invited the Senate to register the 
birth of the eldest son, born under the Consulate, and 
of his younger brother, and to deposit the deeds of 
registration in the archives. The Senate, in solemn 
audience, delivered an official certificate as to the de- 
posit of these deeds of registration, to the Arch- 
chancellor, and replied to the Emperor's message with 
its congratulations. 

Napoleon had profited by the circumstance of his 
accession to the Empire to renew his proposals of 
peace to the King of England. He never hoped that 
this proposal would be crowned with entire success, 
but he was anxious to neglect nothing which might 
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expose the disinclination of the British Government 
for peace. The letter was addressed to the King, and 
was answered by Minister Mulgrave in a letter ad- 
dressed to M. de Talleyrand. Its contents were to the 
efifect that the English sovereign could not reply to the 
overture which had been made to him in any parti- 
cular way, without having communicated it to the 
powers with which he was allied in general, and to 
Russia in particular; thus refusing to express himself 
in any way on the Emperor's proposal, and arousing 
the suspicion that nothing less than a new coalition 
might be presaged from this new understanding 
amongst the powers. More formal respect was shown 
than in preceding communications, but there was not 
any more sincerity than before in the desire to effect a 
pacification. 

The sessions of the Legislative Corps, which till 
then had been opened by the Minister of the Interior, 
were invested with a much more imposing character 
by the presence of the Emperor, who came to preside 
over the year XIII — 1805 — sitting, in person, and 
with all the pomp of sovereign power. 

On this occasion, and in order to perpetuate the 
memory of the benefits of the Civil Code, a statue of 
Napoleon was placed in the assembly room of the 
Legislative Corps. A special sitting, at which the 
Empress, the princes and princesses of the imperial 
family, the ladies and gentlemen of their households, 
the Archchancellor and the Archtreasurer were pres- 
ent, was devoted to the unveiling of this statue. Mar- 
shals Murat and Massena were invited by the Presi- 
dent to draw the veil with which it was covered. 
Immediately after the sitting, which was held at seven 
o'clock in the evening, a brilliant fete, which the Em- 
peror honoured with his presence, was given in the 
apartments of the President. 
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About this time an old Corsican peasant-woman, 
accompanied by a young woman whom she presented 
as her niece, was admitted to the Emperor's presence. 
This woman was Camilla Hari, Napoleon's nurse, who 
wanted to see him again. He received her with the 
greatest kindness, and embraced her most affection- 
ately. The poor woman wept tears of joy on seeing 
her glorious nursling again. I was charged by the 
Emperor to provide for her wants and her pleasures. 
She did not speak a word of French. She spent three 
months in Paris in perpetual enchantment. She was 
presented to the Pope, who took pleasure in hearing 
her speak, and was touched by the simplicity of her 
devotion. The whole Court wished to see her, and 
she played her part very well indeed. Whilst speak- 
ing with tenderness of her foster-child, she did not 
neglect her interests. She did not seem sorry to 
return to Corsica, to talk about her journey there, and 
to show off the presents and the money with which 
the Emperor and Josephine had loaded her. Napoleon 
gave her the best part of his paternal inheritance on 
her return to Corsica. He gave the husband of her 
niece, whose name was Carboni, a position as tax- 
collector at Beaucaire. 

Whilst the Emperor was occupying himself, not 
very long after his coronation, with the reform of the 
religious congregations, only maintaining those which 
were really useful, he received a letter from the Gen- 
eral Superior of the Jesuits, which contained an offer 
of the services of his Order. The Jesuits were begin- 
ning to penetrate into Paris. They had already en- 
listed a number of young men from the schools, whom 
they were transforming into emissaries of the opposi- 
tion against the Imperial Government. The Emperor 
esteemed this religious Order for the services which 
it rendered to education, but detested their intrigues. 
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As they were, moreover, the satellites of a foreign gov- 
ernment, whose strong pretensions he had reason to 
fear. Napoleon forbade them to remain in France. 
They entered the country under different names : 
Fathers of the Faith, Paccarists, Ligorists, Adorers of 
Jesus, and so on; but his vigilance continued to keep 
a strict watch on their underhand practices. When, 
either from reports addressed to him, or from the 
newspapers, he heard that some new society was 
establishing itself at any point in the Empire, his 
instinct did not deceive him. The Emperor then used 
to make haste to write to the Minister of Police, or to 
the Minister of the Interior, and blame them for their 
want of attention, urging them to redouble their 
vigilance in this matter. 

The care bestowed on home and foreign affairs, on 
fetes, and solemnities, were only by the way ; the great 
object of Napoleon's solicitude remained his plan of 
an invasion of England. Some false manoeuvres by 
Admiral Villeneuve, commanding the combined 
French, Dutch, and Spanish squadrons, made the Em- 
peror dubious of the success of his clever plan, which 
was to use these fleets to protect the passage of the 
flotilla. He also conceived the idea of a great expe- 
dition to India, and occupied himself, for more than 
a month, on the means of resolving the difficulties of 
this great enterprise. 

He did not on that account sacrifice the Boulogne 
expedition ; but it seemed to him that an attack directed 
against England's distant and richest possessions 
might favour this expedition, by drawing the entire 
English forces in the wake of our fleets. These, tak- 
ing advantage of the vastness of the ocean to escape 
any encounter with the English squadrons, and hav- 
ing landed the troops which they were to transport, 
were to return to our shores and help to cover with 
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their protection the passage across the Channel. How- 
ever, after having weighed the advantages and the 
disadvantages of an expedition to India, and taking 
into consideration the advanced state of the prepara- 
tions for the Boulogne expedition, Napoleon made up 
his mind to leave matters as they were, and in no way 
to comphcate his original idea. Judging that it would 
be asking too much of fortune to attempt such a thing, 
he decided to postpone the expedition to India to some 
more favourable time, and impatiently awaited the 
arrival of the fleets commanded by Admiral Ville- 
neuve. He was much embarrassed as to the choice of 
a general to direct the invasion of British India. 
Without doubt he had a high appreciation of the tal- 
ents of the marshals, and the chief generals who had 
been formed in his school; but he did not consider 
them all to possess that combination of good qualities 
which were necessary for commanding a distant expe- 
dition, in which they would have been left to them- 
selves. On this occasion, I heard him regretting Gen- 
eral Desaix, whose high capacity both as a soldier and 
as a politician he fully appreciated. If General Desaix 
had still been alive at the time, it is to him that he 
would have entrusted the execution of his plan of 
campaign in 1801, which Moreau had not the courage 
to undertake. The remembrance of Desaix frequently 
came to Napoleon's mind when he was meditating 
some great independent military expedition. Perhaps 
the fact of his being deprived of the assistance of 
this distinguished commanding officer contributed 
more than once to a relinquishment of his plans. 
Combined with the Emperor's high esteem for the 
talents of the regretted general was the superstition 
of friendship. Desaix's soul responded to his; he 
would have been the Hephaestion of this second 
Alexander. 
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There was another matter in which the Emperor 
was strongly interested; he was anxious to definitely 
settle the fate of Italy. In accordance with the wishes 
of the Italians, he offered the crown of Lombardy to 
his brother Joseph. Joseph refused it, alleging his 
desire to preserve his quality as a French prince, and 
his right of succession to the throne of France; and 
fearing, so it is said, to alienate his new subjects by 
paying tribute to France, knowing how much the 
Italians dislike their money to be carried out of their 
country. His dominating motive was that he was 
entirely free from ambition. Napoleon, crossed in his 
plans, and unwilling to hand over his creation to 
strange, and possibly hostile hands, decided to join 
the title of King of Italy to that of Emperor of the 
French. 

During the last days of his stay in Paris Napoleon 
received, in solemn audience. Vice-president Melzi, 
accompanied by the members composing the State 
consultum, and a deputation from the various Italian 
colleges, who presented him with the address by which 
the crown of Italy was offered to him. 

The next day, so as to dispose of the various matters 
relating to Italy, and to prepare the future of his 
further plans concerning this peninsula, at the same 
time, Napoleon went to the Senate to procure a recog- 
nition of Princess Eliza, his sister, as hereditary Prin- 
cess of Piombino. The title of Prince of Piombino 
was conferred on her husband, together with the com- 
mand of the troops charged with the defence of the 
coasts, and of the communications between the islands, 
of Elba and Corsica. 

At the same sitting of the Senate, the Emperor 
caused the constitution of the Kingdom of Italy to be 
laid down in a senatus consultum. 

On the same day on which the Emperor was pro- 
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claimed King of Italy, Admiral Bruix — who, notwith- 
standing his shattered health, was struggling, with the 
energy born of devotion and ambition, with the heavy 
duties of commander of the Boulogne flotilla — died of 
consumption in Paris in the prime of life. This 
admiral had a vigorous mind in the weakliest of bod- 
ies. Napoleon, who had watched the struggle of his 
weakly nature, had had him sounded on the question 
whether he felt sufficiently strong to resist the fatigues 
which his command laid upon him. Bruix, either out 
of devotion to the expedition, or because he was un- 
willing to appear inferior in capacity to Admiral La- 
touche-Treville redoubled his zeal and activity. But 
soon, his strength spent, he had to be transported to 
Paris, clinging to his post of commander-in-chief with 
the tenacity of a drowning man, till the hour when 
death came to put an end to this painful struggle. 
,He was succeeded by Admiral Lacrosse. 

The Emperor having provided for the despatch 
of business, and having commissioned his brother 
Joseph to preside over the Senate and the other ad- 
ministrative councils during his absence, which was 
to last three months, received a farewell visit from 
the Pope at St. Cloud, and left on the following day, 
April ist, for Italy. Four days later His Holiness 
also left, loaded with costly presents, as were also the 
members of his suite. Having arrived in Paris in the 
winter the Holy Father had awaited the spring before 
returning to Rome. During his stay in the capital of 
the empire he had been treated with special distinction 
and honours. He had visited all the public establish- 
ments without exception, and a large number of in- 
dustrial establishments. During his visit to the Na- 
tional Printing-office, Marcel, the director, presented 
him with a magnificent typographical work : " L'Orai- 
son Dominicale," translated into one hundred and fifty 
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languages, and printed in the characters proper to 
each language. The Pope had performed mass sev- 
eral times at Notre Dame, and at all the parish 
churches of Paris in turn. Everywhere the greatest re- 
spect and deference had been shov^m him. He left Paris 
in the first week of April, very much pleased with the 
religious revival which had been brought about in 
France by the Concordat, but disappointed in his prin- 
cipal hopes. He had been unable to obtain from the 
Emperor the concessions which he expected from his 
gratitude for the step he had taken, and from the in- 
fluence which he hoped the now firmly established 
Catholicism of the French nation would have upon 
Napoleon's purposes. He had failed in various ap- 
proaches which he had made to the new Emperor on 
the instigation of his secret council, which was com- 
posed of cardinals and bishops imbued with the old 
notions of the omnipotence of the Holy See, and who 
only saw in the religious revolution which had taken 
place in France an opportunity for enforcing their 
ultramontane ideas. Amongst other concessions, the 
Pope had demanded the repeal of Bossuet's four 
propositions, guardians of the liberties of the Galilean 
Church, and the repeal of the declaration of the French 
clergy in 1682. He had also asked that the clergy 
might have the supervision of the schools, and that 
a public declaration should be made by the Govern- 
ment that the Catholic religion was the dominating 
religion in France. These pretensions, which were 
put forward by the Holy Father as points of ecclesias- 
tical discipline, were repelled by Napoleon, with all 
the respect due to the Head of the Church, but with 
invincible firmness. Another question, which more 
closely concerned the Holy See, was the restitution of 
the legations to the Pontifical States. Napoleon had 
to show himself inflexible on this poini, a^ on the 
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others. The Pope accordingly quitted Paris regret- 
ting to have shown a condescension for which he con- 
sidered himself very poorly rewarded. His Holiness 
joined the Emperor at Piedmont, and renewed his 
leave-taking at the royal castle of Stupinis. Thence 
he continued his journey to Rome, where he arrived 
eight months after his departure from the eternal city 
to crown the new Charlemagne in his capital. It has 
been noticed that the few sovereigns who were 
crowned by the Pope went to Rome to receive their 
consecration at the hands of St. Peter's successor. 
Pope Leo HL crowned, in Rome, — as Emperor of the 
Western Empire, — Charlemagne, the benefactor of the 
Holy See, and the first author of its power. 

Napoleon was accompanied, in his journey to Italy, 
by the Empress Josephine. Cardinal Caprara, Arch- 
bishop of Milan, who was to crown the King of Italy, 
had preceded him. The Emperor had sent the grand 
master of ceremonies, and part of his court, on in 
front; the rest escorted him on his journey and Abbes 
Pradt and de Broglie accompanied him as almoners. 
These two prelates, restored to reason, appeared to be 
fully reconciled to the new regime which was estab- 
lished in our country. These two abbes vied with each 
other in admiration of and devotion to the genius who 
raised France so high amongst the nations. Their 
conversations with the Emperor's aides-de-camp dur- 
ing the journey were most secular and gay in tone, 
and both showed themselves very gallant with the 
ladies of the palace. They were both men of wit, but 
Abbe Pradt excelled by his unceasing flow of con- 
versation. Woe to anyone who, in conversation with 
him, should chance to pause to use his handkerchief, 
or to take breath ; the word was taken from his mouth, 
and there was no hope of his ever getting a chance to 
put in another. M. de Pradt was loaded with gifts 
Vol. 6 11 — Memoirs 
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and honours by Napoleon; but when he saw that the 
Empire was on its dedine, the almoner of the god 
Mars found out that he had only been serving at the 
altars of " Jupiter Scapin". He made amends for 
this aberration in certain writings, which do more 
credit to his intelligence than to his heart. In one 
word, his disloyalty can only be described as most 
scandalous. 

M. de Broglie did not act like M. de Pradt, who 
only insulted the idol when it had been overthrown. 
Having become first Bishop of Acqui, and then Bishop 
of Ghent, his attitude and his language changed as 
soon as the difficulties between the Emperor and the 
Pope arose. His estrangement from the Imperial 
Government was as sudden as it was striking. God's 
elect became, in this prelate's eyes, the enemy of 
rehgion and the Antichrist. He took part, resolutely, 
against the Emperor; and rejecting with an ardent 
and obstinate passion, all attempts made by Napoleon 
to conciliate him, refused even to accept the decora- 
tion of the Legion of Honour, wishing to take nothing 
from the Emperor's hands. His fanaticism reached 
such a pitch, that his ambition was not for the mar- 
tyr's palm — the days of martyrdom having passed 
by- — but for that of confessor of the faith. He was 
confined in Vincennes, and forced to resign his see 
to gain his liberty. He did not, however, consider 
himself deprived of his episcopal authority, and con- 
tinued in secret communication with his clergy, bring- 
ing fresh disgrace thereby upon himself. After the 
fall of the Empire, he was reinstated in his episcopal 
functions, but lived on no better terms with the Dutch 
Government. Three years later he was sentenced, per 
contumaciam, to transportation, by the Brussels Court 
of Assizes, for the crime of disobedience to the laws of 
the State. At the same time, he was a man of good 
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faith, who was respected for his learning and his irre- 
proachable morals. 

The Emperor halted for several days at Lyons and 
at Turin. Mont Cenis was crossed in the way which 
was customary at that time. The carriages had to be 
taken to pieces, and tlie travellers had to make their 
way by steep paths, interrupted at each step. Trusty 
and surefooted men carried the travellers and their 
luggage on their backs, or in sedan-chairs; other 
mountaineers, placed in the front of a kind of sledge, 
and armed with ferruled sticks, guided their rapid 
course with marvellous dexterity. When we again 
crossed this mountain, in 1807, a broad and fine road, 
with a gentle and easy slope, had taken the place of all 
this chaos. The road was so easy that it was not 
necessary to put the drag on the post-chaises. On his 
arrival at Alessandria, Napoleon visited the immense 
fortifications which he had ordered, and held a grand 
review on the battle-field of Marengo. The manoeu- 
vres, commanded by Marshal Lannes, were executed 
on the same plains which, five years previously, had 
been the scene of the battle. Napoleon had had the 
coat and the hat which he had worn on that memorable 
day brought from Paris, and put them on on the day 
of the review. The sight of this old uniform excited 
the enthusiasm of the soldiers, most of whom had seen 
its glitter in the thick of the fire of the great battle, 
and its dingy embroideries recalled more vividly a 
memory eminently glorious to French arms, the mem- 
ory of a victory which had produced such great results. 

The Emperor found his brother Jerome at Ales- 
sandria, who had hastened thither, on his return from 
America, to have an interview with him. He came 
from Genoa, where he had left the brig L'Epervier, 
which he was commanding. The interview was a 
stormy one, for the Emperor refused to acknowledge 
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his brother's marriage with Miss Patterson, contracted 
at a time when the young spouses were under age. 
The birth of a son, issue of this marriage, had prompt- 
ed Jerome to oppose a violent resistance to Napoleon's 
will. He was forced, however, to yield to the irre- 
sistible superiority of his brother's will and returned, 
immediately after this interview, to Genoa, where he 
awaited the Emperor's arrival on board his ship. 

From Alessandria, Napoleon proceeded to Pavia, 
where he spent two days. He received there a large 
deputation, which had come from Milan to congratu- 
late him, and which helped to swell his procession at 
the imposing entry which, on May 13th, he made into 
this capital. The Emperor was received in Milan 
with enthusiastic demonstrations, rendered more em- 
phatic by the Italian character. The fifteen days 
which preceded his coronation were employed in com- 
pleting the preparations for this ceremony. He went 
to visit the Duomo, the cathedral of Milan, the pride 
of Lombardy, an immense church, ornamented with 
a prodigious number of marble statues. He gave 
orders for the completion of this fine building, which 
had so long been neglected, a constant subject of 
regret to the Milanese. It was in this cathedral that, 
on May 26th, 1805, the coronation of the King of 
Italy took place with the greatest pomp. The iron 
crown which had been used for the enthronement of 
the Lombard Kings had been brought from Monza, 
where it was preserved as a historical relic. Napoleon 
placed it on his head with his own hands, as he had 
done with the imperial crown at Notre Dame, repeat- 
ing in a loud voice, the words inscribed on the circle 
of the iron crown : "Dio mi la diede, guai a chi la 
tocca." 

The Empress was not crowned Queen, and watched 
the ceremony from a gallery on the right of the altar. 
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The coronation was followed by fetes and popular 
amusements, amongst others being sports in a circus, 
constructed after the Roman model, a poor imitation 
of the antique sports. The Theatre of La Scala dis- 
played all its talent. At the head of the leading 
singers of Italy figured the celebrated Marchesi, one 
of the most astonishing eunuchs which the musical 
conservatories of the country have ever produced. 
Marchesi's voice, which had been the object of uni- 
versal admiration, was heard there for the last time. 
Enthusiastic about his art he had had himself oper- 
ated upon, although already in the prime of life. At 
the time of coronation he was sixty-three years old. 
His voice, perfected by the excellence of his method, 
had remained mellow, pure, and of charming sweet- 
ness. He was, moreover, an excellent actor. 

The audience granted to the Doge, and to the depu- 
tations of the Senate and people of Genoa, afforded an 
imposing spectacle. The Order of the Crown of Iron 
was created, and a constitutional statute, settling the 
organization of the Kingdom of Italy, was presented 
to the Legislative Corps. Prince Eugene took the oath 
as viceroy. The constitution provided that the crown 
of Italy should be hereditary, to the exclusion of 
women ; that adoption could only extend to a French- 
man or an Italian ; that as soon as the foreign armies 
should have evacuated the State of Naples, the Ionian 
Islands, and the island of Malta, Napoleon would 
transmit his crown to one of his male children, legiti- 
mate, natural, or adopted: and that from that time 
forward the crown of Italy could no longer be united 
to the crown of France on the same head, and that 
Napoleon's successors should constantly reside on the 
territory of Italy. 

After having provided for the general scheme and 
the most minute details of the constitution of his new 
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kingdom, Napoleon left Milan to visit the different 
provinces. A large camp had been formed in the 
plain of Montechiaro, the scene of the battle of Casti- 
glione, and a review was held here before the Em- 
peror; when, as at Marengo, he distributed rewards 
and decorations. He next visited the fortified towns 
of Mantua, Peschiera, Verona, and Legnano. The 
object of these demonstrations was to teach the ene- 
mies of France, who were then agitating Germany, to 
appreciate our military resources, the fine deportment 
of our troops, their familiarity with war, and the fine 
spirit with which they were animated. 

The union of Genoa to the Empire was accom- 
plished at Milan. The precarious condition of this 
Republic, a desire to acquire its harbour, and especially 
the harbour of Spezzia, which was large and safe 
enough to form the site of a large maritime estab- 
lishment, and it may also be said the favourable ten- 
dencies of the people, decided Napoleon. The Geno- 
ese expected a safer future, and the efficacious pro- 
tection of their commerce, from their incorporation 
with France. It was this that decided the Senate of 
Genoa and the Doge himself to go to Milan, and to 
express their wishes on this subject to the Emperor. 

During his stay at Bologna, a deputation from the 
principality of Lucca, prompted by the same motives, 
came to ask him to take their country under his pro- 
tection. There was no need of intimidation on his 
part to extort the expression of these wishes from 
these two small states. It was so much to their inter- 
est to form integral parts of the great Empire, that 
they were quite naturally brought to express their 
desire so to become. Napoleon refused the ofifer of 
the Luccans, but he gave them a constitution, and 
handed over the sovereignty of Lucca to his sister 
Eliza, who added it to the duchy of Piombino, with 
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which a senatus consultum had three months pre- 
viously invested her. 

The Emperor only stayed twenty-four hours at 
Parma. He met there with M. Moreau de Saint- 
Mery, who, owing to the influence of the Empress 
Josephine, whose compatriot and relation he was, had 
been appointed Councillor of State and Director-Gen- 
eral of the States of Parma, Piacenza, and Guastalla. 
This director, a man of merit and probity, who, at the 
beginning of the troubles of the Revolution, had 
showed firmness as well as moderation, governed these 
states in a feeble manner, being almost entirely taken 
up with arts and literature. His way of governing 
was not in harmony with Napoleon's active and posi- 
tive processes of administration. He had had a 
" Treatise on Dancing " printed in a luxurious man- 
ner, by Bodoni, and this displeased the Emperor. A 
mutiny of the militia of the State of Parma severely 
repressed by Junot — who was sent there with extraor- 
dinary powers — was imputed to Moreau de Saint- 
Mery's weakness. He was recalled, and the States of 
Parma, — divided into departments, and placed under 
the French administration — became part of the gen- 
eral organization of the Empire. On his return to 
France Moreau de Saint-Mery was coldly received by 
the Emperor. Consigned to oblivion, he received as 
the reward of his services only a moderate pension, 
which was increased by the Empress Josephine's 
liberalities. 

Napoleon kept the promises which he had made to 
the Genoese deputation. He went to Genoa to receive 
the homage of the new subjects of the Empire, and 
devoted his attention to the organization of the various 
departments of the government. The Minister of the 
Interior had preceded the Emperor to Genoa, and the 
Archtreasurer, who was commissioned to establish 
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the French regime in this country, was there also. 
Napoleon was received like a liberator, with effusive 
demonstrations of gratitude and admiration. Splen- 
did fetes were given in his honour. The fete in the 
Roads of Genoa, at which he was present, was fairy- 
like in splendour. The Emperor, accompanied by the 
Empress Josephine, and the whole court, crossed the 
terrace of the Doria palace, which he occupied, and 
came down the great marble staircase, which goes 
out into the sea, and from the steps of which Andrea 
Doria used to embark on board his admiral's galley. 
Here he got on board an immense rotunda, with col- 
umns painted in white and gold, rowed by a hundred 
oarsmen in rich attire. This rotunda was immediately 
rowed off towards the harbour, where a regatta was 
in progress. At the close of the day, numerous float- 
ing islands, joined on to this temple as if by enchant- 
ment, formed, in the middle of the waves, a garden 
filled with trees and flowers, and ornamented with 
statues and springing fountains. As the night grew 
dark a display of fireworks took place, which lighted 
up the whole of the Roads, and the numerous build- 
ings built in an amphitheatre around them. 

The Emperor met his brother Jerome again at 
Genoa. After the reconciliation of the two brothers 
at Alessandria, Jerome had been promoted to the rank 
of commander. He was entrusted with the mission 
to go with a squadron of vessels to Algiers, and there 
to summon the Dey to hand over to him the Genoese 
who had been kidnapped by the Barbary pirates, and 
who had remained their prisoners. Having become 
our fellow-citizens the Genoese had a right to the 
immediate protection of France. The name of Bona- 
parte, and the commander's firmness, triumphed over 
the Dey, who had at first refused obedience. Jerome, 
within a month after leaving Genoa, brought back to 
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that port all the Genoese and Italians whom he had 
just rescued from the hardest slavery. This fortunate 
expedition endeared him to the people of Genoa, who 
hailed his return with transports of gratitude. 

The Emperor, in spite of the eight days spent in 
Genoa in the midst of rejoicings, did not lose sight 
of business. Above all, he was constantly preoccupied 
concerning the war against England, which had been 
the principal motive of his accepting Genoa. He left 
this city with the Empress for Turin, where he stayed 
one day. The extraordinary powers of the Arch- 
treasurer having lapsed after the union of the Genoese 
Republic to the Empire, this high dignitary was main- 
tained there in the capacity of Governor-General. The 
Emperor, on his journey back to Paris, visited the 
convent of Mont Cenis, where the monks had prepared 
luncheon for him. This was his only halt till he 
reached Fontainebleau, towards which he pressed for- 
ward with full speed, always accompanied by Jose- 
phine, who bore the fatigues and the privations, in- 
separable from such rapid travelling, with remarkable 
endurance. It would have been useless for the Em- 
peror to try and spare her; she was indifferent to the 
length of the journey and the absence of all the com- 
forts to which she was accustomed, so long as she 
was not separated from Napoleon. In this hurried 
journey, escorts of under-officers, grenadiers, and 
chasseurs of the guard, had been formed to accom- 
pany the Emperor's carriage, but so fast was the pace 
that none of them were able to keep up with the car- 
riages to the end. The Emperor thanked them for 
their zeal, and after that time the experiment was not 
renewed. 
' I think it my duty, as a truthful historian, to relate 
the one occasion, during the many years which I 
passed near his person, on which he was rather seri- 
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ously vexed with me. It will also serve to throw a 
new Hght on Napoleon's character. 

I had been attached to his cabinet for close upon 
three years. During that time I had received proof 
of his kindness and his satisfaction with me. No 
cloud had come to overshadow my relations with him, 
when their serenity was suddenly troubled by a par- 
ticular circumstance. Since the rupture of the Peace 
of Amiens, the work in the cabinet had greatly 
increased. The hard work to which I was constantly 
subjected woke in me an irresistible desire for some 
amusement. Too young, as I was — I was then twenty- 
seven years old — I was wanting in maturity. I had 
too little ambition and care for the future not to take 
advantage of the few hours of leisure which were left 
me, and which I was able to snatch from the sedentary 
and monotonous life which I was leading. The Opera 
masked ball was then at the height of fashion. Napo- 
leon himself used frequently to visit it. I often went 
there and found some people of my acquaintance, with 
whom I got accustomed to foregather. That led to 
our arranging dinner and theatre parties. Once or 
twice a week we used to dine at the Robert restau- 
rant, there never being more than eight or ten people 
at the table. The honours were done by one or two 
ladies of the class it is usual to call " amiable ladies". 
As fate would have it, most of the men I used to 
meet at these parties were not in the Emperor's good 
graces. Amongst them was a former moderate con- 
ventionnel, his compatriot, and the friend of all his 
family, whom I had known for a long time, — a keen 
and clever man, dissatisfied, but incapable of doing 
any harm. I obtained for him later on a place in the 
civil service, and he was appointed to a subprefecture 
in Piedmont. He conducted himself with so much 
skill and loyalty that the Emperor, considering the 
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place he occupied was beneath his merits, put him 
down for a prefecture. The others were bankers, of 
whom some had been crossed in their speculations 
by the general measures of the government, but who, 
in spite of that, were not hostilely disposed towards 
it. Although they thought that they had a right to 
complain, they had sufficient tact not to speak to me 
of their grievances, to which, in no case, could I have 
listened. I gave myself up to these innocent pleasures 
without dreaming of the storm which was gathering 
over my head. One day when I had been to see the 
Empress Josephine, she happened to speak to me of 
the Opera ball, of certain meetings which the Emperor 
had made there, and which rather excited her jealousy. 
She added, jestingly, that she knew I was in the habit 
of seeing a very amiable person there, she compli- 
mented me upon my taste, said that she knew her 
name, and that she was sure that it was because her 
Christian name was Josephine also that I had chosen 
her. I denied that I had any such influence with this 
lady, as she described, and begged her to tell me how 
she had got to know about these matters. She was 
good enough to tell me, without a moment's hesita- 
tion, that it was Bonaparte who had told her. That 
gave me cause for reflection. The Emperor's silence 
towards me, considering how fond he was of joking, 
surprised me. Then, on thinking the matter over, I 
felt hurt by this mysterious conduct, and determined 
to wait until he spoke of the matter to me. Two days 
later I met him walking with Doctor Corvisart, in a 
covered alley which led out from the family drawing- 
room at St. Cloud. 

As I passed before them, the Emperor barred the 
way, and catching me by the arm, looked at me with 
mocking eyes, and said to Corvisart : " Here, after all, 
is a man whose usual company is that of my enemies." 
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I was prepared for this sally by what I had heard 
from Josephine. I was reassured by the rough frank- 
ness which the Emperor had used in speaking to me. 
I ought not to have taken the matter in earnest, but, 
dissatisfied in my mind with Napoleon's silence 
towards me, which implied a sort of suspicion, I an- 
swered him very seriously that I had had no occasion 
to see that his accusation was a well-founded one; 
that if the persons whom I associated with were really 
his secret enemies, they would find themselves in the 
wrong box with me; that he could not doubt my 
loyalty ; and that I was not the man to allow anything 
concerning him to be even hinted at in my presence. 
He allowed me to speak without interruption, and I 
withdrew, seeing that he had nothing to add to what 
he had said. Corvisart, who at first had been sur- 
prised at the way in which the Emperor had spoken 
to me, took my part, and said, with a laugh, that he 
would willingly go bail for me. The day passed with- 
out any allusion being made to what had happened in 
the morning. Till then my absences had been toler- 
ated, and it sometimes happened that I did not return 
to the cabinet until the following day. I always man- 
aged to get there before the levee, which took place at 
nine o'clock. When the Emperor crossed his cabinet 
to go to his levee, I had always taken care, that his 
papers should be in order, and the letters which had 
arrived in the morning opened and arranged on the 
little table which stood by the settee where he usually 
sat. He used to give a glance at them as he passed, 
but never stopped unless 'I told him that there was 
something important and urgent in the day's letters. 
I do not know whether some police reports had put 
the friendly meetings about which I have spoken, in 
a false light, but from the moment when I knew that 
the Emperor had been informed of these meetings, I 
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found that he got to the cabinet before me. I also 
learned that he had frequently asked for me after 
dinner, when I was away. It looked as if he was 
trying to get together as many causes for complaint 
as possible so as to have all the more right to burst 
out. The explosion, which took place in the nick of 
time, was brought about by a parcel which I had sent 
off by a courier, and which for some reason or other 
was not punctually delivered at its address. One day, 
on my arrival at the cabinet, a huissier told me that 
the Emperor had asked for me in an excited tone of 
voice. Just as the huissier was going away, the Em- 
peror made his appearance. He addressed me in a 
very animated way, and, with an anger which seemed 
feigned rather than real, reproached me for my neg- 
lect of his cabinet, adding that I paid no attention 
at all, that I was constantly absent, that I absolutely 
neglected his affairs, and that an important despatch 
had been lost by my fault. Then, without waiting 
to hear any explanation from me, he went out to call 
the courier, and shouted out to him all that his anger 
could suggest on the subject. Then returning he 
brusquely opened all the packets which were on his 
writing-table. He told me that he did not wish me 
to open his letters in future, and that, without having 
any doubts of my loyalty, he should not be able in 
future to trust himself to my vigilance. All this was 
said and done with so much volubility and precipita- 
tion that I was unable to get in a single word. I had 
never before seen him in such a state of excitement. 
After this scene he went off to his levee, and thence 
to breakfast, and did not show himself again. A few 
minutes before dinner-time I was summoned into 
the little drawing-room which adjoined his cabinet, 
where I found him working with the Secretary of 
State. Napoleon rose on my entrance and approached 
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me with a calm and composed air. In the presence 
of the Minister he gave me a really paternal lecture, 
speaking to me of the confidence which he had placed 
in me, of my duties, of the honour attaching to their 
right fulfilment, of my future, of all the good he 
wished me, and so on, speaking to me with so much 
kindness that, although I had made up my mind to 
listen to him coldly, I could not help feeling very much 
touched. He told me that it was necessary that I 
should cease my absences, because he would have to 
work all the week. As a matter of fact he came to his 
cabinet in the evening remaining there a quarter of 
an hour before calling me. When I came in to his 
summons, he received me in the most cordial manner 
possible, calling me his " Dear Menevalot " — dear lit- 
tle Meneval — a term of friendship which he often 
used towards me, made no further allusion to the 
grievances of the day, and tried to make me forget 
them. There ended this quarrel, which was never 
renewed during the long years which Providence des- 
tined me still to pass with him. I never ceased to find 
him good, patient, and indulgent in his treatment of 
me. I had occasion afterwards, I do not remember 
in what connection, to allude to this scene. " My 
dear Meneval," he said, " there are circumstances in 
which it is necessary for me to put my confidence in 
quarantine." 

The Emperor's attack upon me was without doubt 
of a nature to hurt my feelings, but to a certain extent 
it was justifiable. On reflection, I was forced to 
acknowledge that if sometimes storms arise in the 
most peaceful minds, and those least exposed to the 
tempests of life, one cannot be astonished that a keen 
and ready spirit so susceptible to impressions, so agi- 
tated by so many and such various thoughts, should, in 
circumstances of little importance, have paid its tribute 
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to the imperfections of human nature. The business, 
the papers which Napoleon entrusted me with, were 
sufficiently important for him to feel anxiety as to 
their safety. Besides, although this superior man 
was not insensible to pin-pricks of everyday life, under 
great reverses, he always remained self-controlled, 
always calm, always serene, and armed with all his 
presence of mind. So, I bore him no ill-will for what 
had happened, and neither did he towards me. I may 
remark, however, that the subjection to which I was 
constrained seemed to me harder to bear than ever. 
On the morrow the Emperor's letters were left un- 
opened on his writing-table. On his entering the 
cabinet he opened one or two, and handed me the rest, 
saying, in a tone of some impatience : " Meneval, open 
these letters ! " I touched none of the letters which 
arrived subsequently. I had often thought that my 
work was already very heavy, and I did not want 
to see it increased. I made up my mind to take ad- 
vantage of the scene which had occurred to get rid 
of a supervision and a task which, in proportion as 
business increased, became more and more fatiguing. 
The duty of opening the sovereign's letters involved 
their classification according to the Ministers con- 
cerned, and the drawing up of a summary on the 
margin of each communication. Now, very often 
there was no time for this work. I was constantly 
being interrupted in it to write at the Emperor's dicta- 
tion. I will not speak of the responsibility which 
would have rested on me, to a certain extent, suppos- 
ing some despatch had been removed or diverted from 
its destination, or even had simply got lost. Already, 
in 1803 and 1804, when the English ambassadors, in 
the residences the least distant from our frontiers, 
were acting as the agents of disorder and intrigue, 
and even of corruption, I had suggested to Napoleon 
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how necessary it was that the safety of his despatches 
should be provided for. He contented himself with 
giving me a mounted escort, on his journeys between 
La Malmaison and Paris, which were always made 
very late in the evening, and this was only done to 
prevent the carrying off of his portfolio. 

In drawing these reflections to a close, I will add 
that the Emperor gradually accustomed himself to 
open his letters himself. I helped him in this task, 
when I had nothing more urgent to do. His devour- 
ing cerebral activity, which never could find enough 
food, and which grew as the demands upon it in- 
creased, was ali-sufficient. As soon as a letter had 
been opened he read it, and often answered it at once, 
putting the others aside to be answered later, and 
throwing all those which did not need any answer on 
the floor. Sometimes the Ministers sent to ask me 
what the Emperor had done with such or such a re- 
port. When they heard that he had thrown it aside 
without an answer they knew what that meant. Na- 
poleon used to call not answering the best part of his 
work. When he was away, I was charged with open- 
ing the letters which might come during his absence, 
and in case they contained anything urgent to take 
them to him, wherever he might be, or to hand them 
to him immediately on his return, even in his private 
apartments. This custom was established in this way, 
and was afterwards observed. The little festivities and 
amusements of which I have spoken to the reader, 
and which had given offence to Napoleon, were broken 
off by a series of incidents, and by the absence of the 
Emperor on a journey in which I had to accompany 
him. 

This episode, which I could not pass over in silence, 
has interrupted the course of my narrative; may I be 
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allowed to resume it? The Boulogne expedition was 
ready, and all the vessels were prepared to set sail. 
Repeated exercises in embarking and landing had 
trained the troops to precision and speed without con- 
fusion, so necessary in this kind of expedition. Each 
regiment, each brigade, each army corps had its ap- 
pointed post, and knew on what ships to embark. 
The most minute instructions had been given to the 
land forces as well as to the sailors. The winds — 
which were wanted to blockade the English ships in 
their ports, and clear the seas — were favourable. Ter- 
ror reigned in the councils of the Cabinet of London. 
England, trembling on her island, scattered gold 
broadcast, and used all the resources of her diplomacy 
to divert to Austria, or to Russia, the most imminent 
danger to which she had ever been exposed. The 
mance'uvre, the success of which was to bring to- 
gether, at the mouth of the Channel, sufficient naval 
forces to ensure a free passage to the Boulogne flo- 
tilla, had succeeded. By skilfully combined manoeu- 
vres. Napoleon had succeeded in assembling, in dis- 
tant waters, the largest part of the fleets of France and 
of her allies. I must add, in passing, that he did not 
always find, in his Minister of Marine, the assistance 
which his ignorance of the element which was the 
scene of his plans rendered necessary. The responsi- 
bility which rested on this Minister on the eve of 
undertaking so colossal a maritime expedition, ren- 
dered him almost constantly negative. This officer, 
who was so brave at sea, was timid and hesitating in 
the council. This circumspection might have reacted 
on the admiral who was charged with the chief com- 
mand, had not his irresolution and absolute want of 
strength of character, although he was a brave man, 
sufficed to paralyse the efficaciousness of the resources 
at his disposal. The Minister's hesitation and the Ad- 
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miral's tergiversation provoked the Emperor's impa- 
tience in the highest degree. Now discouraged, now 
regaining confidence, as news came in from the sea, he 
ended by doubting as to the success of the expedition ; 
and yet, all the preparations had been completed. The 
Emperor, a prey to all the torments of incertitude, was 
still clinging to the hope that at any moment he might 
hear of the appearance of the fleet which he was 
expecting with such impatience, when he heard that 
his hopes were shattered by the news of Admiral Ville- 
neuve's entry into Cadiz, where he was blockaded 
by superior forces. All illusion had then to be aban- 
doned, and Napoleon had nothing else to think of than 
to prepare for the imminent continental war with 
which he was threatened by Austria. He determined, 
in consequence, to break up the camp at Boulogne. 
Faithful to his custom, to use his own expression, of 
always doing his work in two ways, he had given 
secret orders with the object indicated, without, how- 
ever, making it apparent that he despaired of the suc- 
cess of the expedition, and finally had dictated to M. 
de Talleyrand directions for the drawing-up of his 
manifesto. 

Some of Napoleon's historians have said that when 
Admiral Villeneuve's blunders had demonstrated the 
impossibility of carrying out the plan of an invasion, 
he sent for M. Daru, general intendant of the army, 
and dictated to him, in one breath, his plan of cam- 
paign against Austria from the different points from 
which the various regiments should start, up to their 
arrival at Vienna. That is not like Napoleon. I do 
not doubt that he would have been able to dictate such 
an improvised plan, and this was not the first time that 
he had studied the question of war with Germany. 
Nor could the plan of campaign have been entrusted 
to more loyal hands. But it was not his habit to make 
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his secrets known, except where such confidence ap- 
peared to him necessary for the success of his plans. 
Now, in this circumstance, nothing obhged him to 
take M. Daru into his confidence. The truth is that 
Napoleon sent for this gentleman and sent him, four 
days before he himself started for Paris, to General 
Dejean, Minister of War, with a letter which will be 
found below, charging him to assist the Minister in 
carrying out the orders contained therein in the 
promptest manner possible, so as avoid letting the 
office into the secret. 

Letter from the Emperor to the Minister of War: 

" Monsieur Dejean, — The Minister of War has 
no doubt given you various orders to get in readiness 
for war, armies for Italy and the Rhine. You may 
consider this war as certain. I have orders for the 
provision of hoods and boots necessary for the army. 
Let me know if you have anything at your disposal 
in Paris. It is necessary that you should give orders 
to all the cavalry regiments to provide themselves with 
fresh horses at any price. I see no objection to your 
supplying them with a million francs for this purpose. 
I have placed at your disposal an extraordinary sum 
of two million, two hundred thousand francs, of which 
one million is for the purchase of horses for the train 
of artillery, and twelve hundred thousand francs are 
for the hoods and boots. Look after the carts ; have 
them made at Sampigny. There is a market for 
transports here; give it greater extension. I presume 
that you have provided that I be suppHed with biscuit 
at Mayence and Strasburg; I have plenty here. The 
stock of biscuit made twenty months ago should be 
used now; there will remain here more than twenty 
thousand mouths ; the biscuit made twelve months ago 
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can be kept. It is possible that matters will be settled 
after a few battles, and that I shall return to the coast. 
Hurry on the supply of cloth for Year XIV; it is 
wanted as soon as possible. You will have in the 
whole fifth military division, nine thousand dragoon 
horses, eight or nine thousand horses of light infantry 
or hussars, four or five thousand of heavy cavalry, and 
fifteen hundred of the guards, apart from those of the 
staff. I wish the service to be carried out by the same 
administration as far as Boulogne, especially as re- 
gards meat and bread. Do not lose a moment in get- 
ting supplies of wine and brandy at Landau, Stras- 
burg, and Spires. Landau will be one of the chief 
points of assembly. I imagine that Vanderberghe is 
sending the same people to Strasburg as to Boulogne. 
The first divisions have already started ; see him about 
it. I have asked you for five hundred thousand rations 
of biscuit at Strasburg, but I have no objection to their 
being divided thus : two hundred thousand rations at 
Landau; two hundred thousand at Strasburg, and one 
hundred thousand at Spires. I expect you to send 
me two reports, in the first of which you will inform 
me of the number of horses in each cavalry regiment, 
fit for service ; what funds remain in the treasuries of 
each regiment; and what horses they are able to pro- 
vide themselves with. In the second report you will 
inform me of the state of the clothing of all the regi- 
ments of the main army, and at what time they will 
be in receipt of the clothing for Year XIV. The Min- 
ister of War will have sent you the organization of 
the main army into seven corps. Do not forget the 
ambulances, and occupy yourself without delay with 
the details of the organization of this immense army. 
I may tell you, and you alone, that I expect to cross 
the Rhine on the 5th Vendemiaire; prepare ever)'- 
thing accordingly. I have to add that this letter is 
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intended for your eyes alone, and must not be read 
by anybody else. Dissemble; say that I am only put- 
ting thirty thousand men on the march, to protect our 
frontiers on the Rhine. Make the various heads of 
departments, from whom you will not be able to hide 
the truth, feel the importance of saying the same thing. 
And, hereupon, I pray God to have you in His holy 
keeping. Napoleon. 

" From my Imperial Camp, at Boulogne, 

" The i8th Fructidor, Year XIII." 

I transcribe this despatch as a specimen of thousands 
of other letters which Napoleon used to write to his 
Ministers, letters in which, entering into the most 
minute particulars, he provided for everything. He 
deemed this necessary for the strict execution of his 
orders. Often he used to repeat them, to stimulate 
their zeal. 

It has been said that the plan of an invasion of 
England was only a feint. The reason alleged is that 
the imminence of a continental war must have made 
him give up all idea of absenting himself from the 
Continent with his best army. As a matter of fact, 
never was there more earnest nor sincerer planning. 
Napoleon had at first thought of securing the alliance 
of Prussia, by important concessions, to protect him- 
self against Austria. The conquest of England, with 
such means as he had prepared, was an expedition 
which had every chance of success, and which was 
not to last more than three months. The first victory 
would have opened the road to London. Communi- 
cations established in Ireland and Scotland, and a gen- 
eral uprising against the privileged classes of the Eng- 
lish lords, would have done the rest. The unfortunate 
blunder of Admiral Villeneuve, in putting into Cadiz, 
instead of coming to join the Brest fleet, which was 
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expecting him, and Austria's declaration of war, were 
the only reasons, first, of the postponement, and then 
of the abandonment, of this great enterprise. 

The necessity of giving up an enterprise which had 
cost so many efforts, which had given him so much 
pains, which had involved such enormous expenditure, 
and which would certainly have succeeded but for the 
cowardice and incredible irresolution which caused it 
to fail, filled Napoleon with sorrow and indignation. 
Bracing himself, however, to bear up against such a 
crushing blow, he armed himself with all his resigna- 
tion under an evil for which there was no remedy. 
He cast over in his mind the best use that could be 
made of the flotilla, which could not be maintained 
in its actual state, but which would always be, in his 
hands, a powerful weapon for threatening England. 

The Emperor's first idea was to form a camp of 
from sixty to eighty thousand men, and, later on, of 
one hundred thousand men, on the heights of Bou- 
logne; to reduce the armament of the flotilla to five 
hundred boats, capable of transporting fifty thousand 
men and several thousand horses; to embark artillery 
and material; to form a line of broadsides with these 
boats, brought up in turn for the purpose of exercise; 
and to constantly menace the British territory with 
an imminent descent, which could be carried out im- 
mediately after the arrival of the fleet expected at 
Boulogne. 

The advantage of this plan was that it provided for 
a large camp, placed in a healthy position, and easy 
to victual, which could be transported to Germany 
without difficulty, and which compelled England to 
keep troops on her coasts for her protection, as well 
»s to reserve vessels in the Downs, or on the Thames. 

Events and coalitions prevented the execution of this 
project. In 1811 the Emperor, before starting on his 
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journey to Holland, thought to carry it out. He 
ordered information on the state of the flotilla at that 
time to be supplied to him. He desired to spend two 
millions of francs on the necessary repairs, and to put 
in order a part of the gun-boats, sloops, and barges, 
which could be made use of, breaking up such boats 
as were useless, to use the material for building fresh 
boats — his object being to form a war flotilla able to 
embark forty thousand men and two thousand horses. 
The Emperor had even informed the Minister of 
Marine of his intention of going to Boulogne to have 
sail put to the flotilla in his presence, and thus to 
stimulate the zeal of the crews. 

This Boulogne expedition was combined with other 
armaments which he was preparing at Cherbourg and 
Antwerp. He considered these the three best points 
from which to menace the coasts of England and Ire- 
land, and which, according to his plans, were to oper- 
ate at the same time. The total force of these expedi- 
tions would have provided for the transport of one 
hundred thousand men, and of from six to seven thou- 
sand horses. 

The English Government, alarmed at the dangers 
with which the active and resourceful genius of their 
powerful adversary threatened them, strained every 
nerve to avert these armaments, by provoking troubles 
to occupy Napoleon elsewhere. The war with Russia, 
and the disasters which ensued, caused these enter- 
prises once more to be neglected — enterprises which 
sooner or later would certainly have eventually suc- 
ceeded. 

The hatred which animated England against France, 
her perseverance in raising up enemies and difficulties 
against her everywhere ; that policy of hers, which, as 
the great Frederick used to say, consists in knocking 
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at every door with a purse in one hand, left the Em- 
peror without a moment's peace. But his activity grew 
in proportion to the obstacles put in his way, and he 
sorely taxed my strength, which was by no means 
equal to my zeal. To give an idea of how the gravity 
of the situation had developed his faculties, and of 
the increase in work which had resulted therefrom, 
and that one may judge how his prodigious activity 
was equal to everything, it is necessary to acquaint 
the reader with the new order which Napoleon had 
established in the despatch of his numerous affairs. 
The Emperor used to have me waked in the night, 
when — owing either to some plan which he considered 
ripe for execution, and which had to be carried out, 
or to the necessity of maturing the preliminaries of 
some new project, or to having to send off some 
courier without loss of time — he was obliged to rise 
himself. It sometimes happened that I would hand 
him some document to sign in the evening. " I will 
not sign it now," he would say. " Be here to-night, 
at one o'clock, or at four in the morning; we will 
work together." On these occasions I used to have 
myself waked some minutes before the appointed hour. 
As, in coming downstairs, I used to pass in front of 
the door of his small apartment, I used to enter to 
ask if he had been waked. The invariable answer 
was : " He just rung for Constant," and at the same 
moment, he used to make his appearance, dressed 
in his white dressing-gown, with a Madras handker- 
chief round his head. When, by chance, he had got 
to the study before me, I used to find him walking 
up and down with his hands behind his back, or help- 
ing himself from his snuff-box, less from taste than 
from pre-occupation, for he only used to smell at his 
pinches, and his handkerchiefs were never soiled with 
the snuff. His ideas developed as he dictated, with 
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an abundance and a clearness which showed that his 
attention was firmly riveted to the subject with which 
he was dealing; they sprang from his head even as 
Minerva sprang, fully armed, from the head of Jupiter. 
When the work was finished, and sometimes in the 
midst of it, he would send for sherbet and ices. He 
used to ask me which I preferred, and went so far 
in his solicitude as to advise me which would be better 
for my health. Thereupon he would return to bed, 
if only to sleep an hour, and could resume his slumber, 
as though it had not been interrupted. The solid en 
cas of food, which used to be brought in at night at 
the Court, before the Revolution, were not supplied 
at Napoleon's Court, for the Emperor had not in- 
herited the enormous appetites of the princes of the 
ancient dynasty. But one of the imperial cooks used 
to sleep near the larder to serve such refreshments as 
might be asked for in the night, and which were pre- 
pared in advance. 

When the Emperor rose in the night, without any 
special object except to occupy his sleepless moments, 
he used to forbid my being waked before seven in 
the morning. On those occasions I used to find my 
writing-table, in the morning, covered with reports and 
papers annotated in his writing. On his return from 
his levee, which was held at nine o'clock, he used to 
find, on his return to his cabinet, the answers and 
decisions which he had indicated drawn up and ready 
to be sent ofif. 

There were on his writing-table reports of the exact 
state of the land and sea forces. These reports, which 
were supplied by the Ministers of War and of Marine, 
were bound in red morocco. They were drawn up 
on lines which he had laid down, and were renewed 
on the first of each month. They were divided into 
columns indicating the number of the infantry and 
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cavalry regiments, the names of the colonels, the num- 
ber of men composing each battalion, squadron, and 
company, the departments where they were recruited, 
and the number of men drafted from the conscrip- 
tions, the places where the regiments were garrisoned, 
the position and the strength of the depots, and the 
state of their troops and material. If marching regi- 
ments had been formed particulars as to their compo- 
sition, destination, and the dates of their departure 
and arrival were mentioned in these reports. The 
marching regiments were composed of conscripts, who 
were drafted from the depots to the battalions, or 
squadrons proceeding to the field of battle, when their 
numbers sufficed to make up a company, a battalion, 
or a squadron. On arriving at the frontier these 
various detachments were united into brigades or di- 
visions, commanded by generals, and provided with 
officers on the way, to take the place of other officers. 
On their arrival at their destination, these temporary 
corps were broken up. The officers and the soldiers 
were distributed amongst the regiments, according to 
the number that each bore. The corps of engineers, 
and of artillerymen, and the batteries of artillery, were 
also described in these reports, which were kept with 
all the more care that the Emperor had frequent 
opportunities of testing their correctness. If, during 
his campaigns, he fell in with isolated soldiers, or 
small bodies of men, he could tell them at once, from 
a glance at their regimental number, where to go to, 
and what stages to pass under way. 

The columns of the report referring to the state of 
the navy contained the names of war-ships of every 
class, the names of the officers commanding them, the 
composition and strength of the crews, the names of 
the departments where sailors and marines were levied, 
the names of ships which were in docks, and particulars 
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as to what progress had been made in their construc- 
tion. These latter particulars were ciphered in twenty- 
fourths. 

The Emperor always had a strange pleasure in re- 
ceiving these reports. He used to read them through 
with delight, and would say that no work of science 
or literature ever gave him so much pleasure. His 
marvellous memory grasped all their details, and re- 
tained them so well that, better than the Ministers of 
War and Marine, he knew what was the composition' 
and the materials of each corps. The spelling and pro- 
nunciation of names were less familiar to him, and he 
never remembered them rightly. But if he forgot pro- 
per names, it needed but the mention of them to bring 
a man or a place most vividly before his eyes. When 
he had once seen a man, or visited a place, he forgot 
neither the one nor the other; and anything connected 
either with the individual or the locality was never 
effaced from his memory. He knew Gassendi's " Aid 
to Memory " by heart, and was perfectly acquainted 
with the use and application of the innumerable details 
of artillery weapons. 

When some lengthy answer was rendered necessary 
by the reading of a report or despatch; when some 
spontaneous idea was suggested to him by his obser- 
vations or comparisons; or when this idea, having 
sprung up in his mind, elaborated by his meditations, 
had reached its maturity, and the moment to set it in 
motion had arrived, Napoleon could not keep still. He 
could not, like the pythoness, remain attached to his 
tripod. He collected his thoughts, and concentrated his 
attention on the subject which was occupying him, 
taking a strong hold on his mind. He would rise 
slowly, and begin to walk slowly up and down the 
whole length of the room in which he found himself. 
This walk lasted through the whole of his dictation. 
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His tone of voice was grave and accentuated, but was 
not broken in upon by any time of rest. As he en- 
tered upon his subject, the inspiration betrayed itself. 
It showed itself by a more animated tone of voice, and 
by a kind of nervous trick which he had of twisting 
his right arm whilst pulling at the trimmings of his 
sleeve with his hand. At such times, he did not speak 
any faster than before, and his walk reinained slow and 
measured. 

He had no difficulty in finding words to express his 
thoughts. Sometimes incorrect, these very errors added 
to the energy of his language, and always wonderfully 
expressed what he wished to say. These mistakes 
were not, moreover, inherent to his composition, but 
were created rather by the heat of his improvisation. 
Nor were they frequent, and were only left uncor- 
rected when, the despatch having to be sent ofif at once, 
time was short. In his speeches to the Senate and to 
the Legislative corps ; in his proclamations ; in his let- 
ters to sovereigns; and in the diplomatic notes which 
he made his Ministers write, his style was polished, 
and suited to its subject. 

Napoleon rarely wrote himself. Writing tired him ; 
his hand could not follow the rapidity of his concep- 
tions, he only took up the pen when by chance he 
happened to be alone and had to put the first rush 
of an idea on to paper; but after writing some lines 
he used to stop and throw away his pen. He would 
then go out to call his secretary, or, in his absence, 
either the second secretary or the Secretary of State 
or General Duroc, or sometimes the aide-de-camp on 
duty, according to the kind of work in which he was 
engaged. He made use of the first who answered 
his call, without irritation, but rather with a visible 
satisfaction as being relieved from his trouble. 

His writing was a collection of letters unconnected 
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with each other, and unreadable. Half the letters to 
each word were wanting, he could not read his own 
writing again, or would not take the trouble to do so. 
If he was asked for some explanation he would take 
his draft and tear it up, or throw it into the fire, and 
dictate it over again — the same ideas, it is true, but 
couched in different language and a different style. 

Although he could detect faults in the spelling of 
others his own orthography left much to be desired. 
It was negligence which had become a habit, he did 
not want to break or tangle the thread of his thoughts 
by paying attention to the details of spelling. Napo- 
leon also used to make mistakes in figures, absolute 
and positive as arithmetic has to be. He could have 
worked out the most complicated mathematical prob- 
lems and yet he could rarely total up a sum correctly. 
It is fair to add that these errors were not always made 
without intention. For example, in calculating the 
number of men who were to make up his battalions, 
regiments, or divisions, he always used to increase the 
sum total. One can hardly believe that in doing so 
he wanted to deceive himself, but he often thought it 
useful to exaggerate the strength of his armies. It 
was no use pointing out any mistake of this kind; he 
refused to admit it, and obstinately maintained his 
voluntary arithmetical error. His writing was illegi- 
ble, and he hated difficult writing. The notes or the 
few lines that he used to write, and which did not de- 
mand any fixed attention, were as a rule free from 
mistakes of orthography, excepting certain words, over 
which he invariably blundered. He used to write, for 
instance, the words "cabinet," "Caffarelli," "gabi- 
net," "Caffarelli;" "afin que," "enfin que," "infan- 
terie," "enfanterie." The first two words are evi- 
dently reminiscences of his maternal language, the only 
ones which remained over from his earliest youth. The 
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others, "enfin que" and "enfanterie" have no analogy 
with the ItaHan language. He had a poor knowledge 
of this language, and avoided speaking it. He could 
only be brought to speak it with Italians who did not 
know French, or who had difficulty in expressing them- 
selves in our language. I have sometimes heard him 
conversing with ItaHans, and what he said was ex- 
pressed in Italianized French, with words terminating 
in ij o, and a. 

It is said that Voltaire used to have a number of 
desks in his room, on one of which was a poem which 
he had begun, on another a tragedy, on others, a 
piece of historical writing, and a pamphlet. The 
author used to pass from one kind of composition to 
another according as the spirit moved him. Napoleon 
would deal with in turn, at one sitting, matters relat- 
ing to war, to diplomacy, to finance, to commerce, to 
public works, and so on; and rested from one kind of 
work by engaging in another. Every branch of the 
government was with him the object of a special, 
complete and sustained attention; no confusion of 
ideas, no fatigue, and no desire to shorten the hours of 
labour, ever making themselves felt. 

Napoleon used to explain the clearness of his mind, 
and his faculty of being able at will to prolong his 
work to extreme limits, by saying that the various 
subjects were arranged in his head, as though in a 
cupboard. " When I want to interrupt one piece of 
work," he used to say, "I close the drawer in which 
it is, and I open another. The two pieces of business 
never get mixed up together, and never trouble or tire 
me. When I want to go to sleep, I close up all the 
drawers, and then I am ready to go off to sleep." 

The initiative in the drafting of all laws and regu- 
lations almost always came from Napoleon. His ideas 
of amelioration, improvement, and construction kept 
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his ministers sufficiently occupied to need all their 
time in prescribing and supervising the numerous 
details of execution. If any regret can be expressed 
on this subject, it is that the unceasing activity of the 
highest intellect, which has ever been granted to a 
human being, should have accustomed his agents to 
await his inspiration and to distrust themselves; and 
that in consequence, so many men of talent should 
have found themselves paralysed and taken by sur- 
prise in moments of danger. 

Napoleon knew that I did not possess, as he did, 
the precious gift of being able to go to sleep at will, 
and that I could not sleep in the daytime. After a 
piece of work which had occupied a part of the night 
he would tell me to go and take a bath, and often 
gave orders himself that it should be got ready for 
me. 

He used sometimes to spend whole days without 
doing any work, yet without leaving the palace, or 
even his work-room. In these days of leisure, which 
was but apparent, for it usually concealed an increase 
of cerebral activity. Napoleon appeared embarrassed 
how to spend his time. He would go and spend an 
hour with the Empress, then he would return and, 
sitting down on a settee, would sleep, or appear to 
sleep for a few minutes. He would then come and 
seat himself on the corner of my writing-table, or on 
one of the arms of my chair, or sometimes even on 
my knees. He would then put his arm round my neck, 
and amuse himself by gently pulling my ear, or by 
patting me on the shoulder, or on the cheek. He 
would speak to me of all sorts of disconnected sub- 
jects, of himself, of his manias, of his constitution, 
of me, or of some plan that he had in his head. He 
was fond of teasing, never bitterly or nastily, but on 
the contrary with a certain amount of kindness, and 
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accompanied with loud laughter. He would glance 
through the titles of his books, saying a word of 
praise or of blame on the authors, and would linger 
with preference over the tragedies of Corneille,, 
"Zaire" or Voltaire's "The Death of Caesar," or 
"Brutus." He would read tirades from these trage- 
dies, aloud, then would shut up the book and walk up 
and down reciting verses from " The Death of Cae- 
sar." The passages which he recited with the greatest 
pleasure, were the following : 

"J'ai servi, commande, vaincu quarante annees; 
"Du monde, entre mes mains, j'ai vu les destinees; 
"Et j'ai toujours connu qu'en chaque evenement, 
"Le destin des £tats dependait d'un moment ! " 

or again : 

"Ccesar: Qu'oses-tu demander, Cimber? 

"Cimber: La liberte! 

"Cassius: Tu nous I'avais promise, et tu juras toi- 
meme 

D'abolir pour jamais I'autorite su- 
preme . . . ." 

When he was tired of reading or reciting he would 
begin to sing in a strong, but false voice. When he 
had nothing to trouble him, or he was pleased with 
what he was thinking about, it was shown in the 
choice of his songs. These would be airs from Le 
Devin du Village, or other old operas. One of his 
favourite songs was about a girl who was cured by 
her lover of a sting from a winged insect. It was a 
kind of anacreontic ode, and consisted of one verse 
only. It ended with this line: 

"A kiss from his lips was the doctor in this case." 
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When he was in a more serious frame of mind, he 
used to sing verses from the Revolutionary hymns 
and chants, such as the Chant du Depart, — Veillons 
an saint de I'Empire, or he would hum these two 
lines : 

"The man who wishes to bring the world under his 

sway 
"Must begin with his own country." 

Was this a piece of self-advice? I believe that he 
understood his country's happiness otherwise. All the 
powers of his ambition were strained to render the 
French nation great and prosperous. He never spoke 
of France but in terms of affection. France had no 
rival in his heart, nor in his mind; her greatness was 
the object of all his thoughts, the opinion that she 
had of him was his constant preoccupation, al- 
though outwardly he seemed to be indifferent to pop- 
ularity. 

I must also speak of that tendency to superstition 
which has been attributed to Napoleon; for it is a 
generally accepted idea that he was under the spell 
of superstitious beliefs. It has even been said that 
he once consulted the famous Madame Lenormand. 
Endowed with a vast genius and a vivid imagination. 
Napoleon may have, at times, taken pleasure in stray- 
ing into the regions of the world of speculation as a 
diversion from the reahties of life. But so lofty an 
intellect, so positive a mind, could not admit the pre- 
science of the future, the inversion of the laws of na- 
ture, nor let himself be carried away by a sterile love of 
the marvellous. Like all superior geniuses he had faith 
in his destiny. His successes, from the very outset of 
his career, followed by still greater and even unex- 
pected successes, had inspired him with the idea that 
Vol. 6 12 — Memoirs 
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he was no ordinary man, and that he was called to play 
a part on the world's stage. " Neither Vendemiaire 
nor Montenotte," he used to say, " led me to believe 
that I was a superior man. It was not until after Lodi 
that I began to think that I might become a decisive 
actor on our political stage. Then awoke in me the 
first spark of a high ambition." His march upwards 
afterwards confirmed him in this thought. This con- 
viction was a surer oracle to him than the vain predic- 
tions of a witch. He drew his confidence from loftier 
sources. His maxim was : " The future is in the hand 
of God." He used to say that after he had made the 
best arrangements, on a day of battle, there came a 
moment when success no longer depended on him, and 
that he had to look for it from above. 

He could count on his good fortune in the execution 
of his most daring enterprises. This confidence, in- 
spired by the constancy of his success, was warranted. 
But he was always prepared in advance for every re- 
verse which he might meet. Luck had no place in the 
conception of any of his plans. Before finally deciding 
upon them he would subject them to the minutest 
scrutiny; every hazard, even the most improbable, 
being discussed and provided for. I saw Napoleon 
enjoying prosperity with the keenest pleasure, but I 
never once saw him betray any surprise. His measures 
were so well taken, and adverse chances 30 minimized 
by his calculations and arrangements that if anything 
could have surprised him it would have been the failure 
of plans which he had prepared with so much skill and 
so much care. 

It is difficult to believe that even at a time when 
no revelation of his future destiny had been made to 
Bonaparte (still in obscurity) his strong and luminous 
mind can ever have yielded to the temptation to ad- 
dress himself to the puerile practices of necromancy. 
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It is possible that in the extreme fervour of his love for 
Josephine, he may have allowed himself to be drawn 
into being present at a consultation with a witch, and 
that he made this sacrifice to the waywardness of the 
impressionable woman whom he so tenderly loved. 
However it may be, he did not approve of this weak- 
ness of Josephine, and often turned it into ridicule. I 
was- present when he forbade her to go and see Mad- 
ame Lenormand. He even had this famous juggler ar- 
rested. Josephine used to shroud her relations with 
this woman in the profoundest mystery, and never did 
the keeper of her privy purse know what sums the 
Empress had paid for the witch's predictions. 

It is a generally accepted belief that great men 
have been, or must be, superstitious. The vulgar mob, 
which in that respect is really possessed by the super- 
stitious feeling which it attributes to others, fancies 
that it is impossible to accomplish great things without 
supernatural means unknown to the rest of humanity. 
Others, in short, can only forgive such men their 
superiority by connecting them in some way with 
human weaknesses. But, what is the superstition 
which is attributed to great men? Is it a belief in 
occult and undefined powers? Is it, on the contrary, 
the faith which they have in themselves, or in an 
intuitive perception of their own value? It is clear 
that it is in the former of these definitions that super- 
stition lies. This aberration of the human mind 
cannot be applied to that inner feeling, which led 
Napoleon, for example, to consider himself a divine 
instrument charged with a mission on earth, and fated 
to march onward without fear, and with the certainty 
of success, under its powerful protection. When 
Napoleon used to say that the cannon ball that was to 
kill him had not yet been cast, he did not yield to a 
feeling of fatalism; he considered that his providential 
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mission had not yet been fulfilled. When he wrote to 
the Directoire that having seen at the moment of land- 
ing in Egypt a sail which he believed to belong to one 
of the enemy's ships, he had implored Fortune not to 
desert him, but to grant him five days more, he men- 
tally translated the word " Fortune " by "The 
Almighty God." 

His exceptional situation, the consciousness of the 
mission which he had to fulfil, suggested to him the 
best means to secure its success. Thus, when in Egypt 
he instructed his soldiers to show respect for the reli- 
gion of Mahomet, for the ministers of this religion, 
and for its devotees; when he himself attended the 
religious ceremonies of the Mahomedans, his faith 
had not changed in the slightest degree. He was 
acting in the interests of a clever and well-matured 
policy. His condescension towards the outward signs 
of Mahomedanism was limited to what was necessary 
to the success of his plans. His alleged meeting with 
adepts in the Pyramids, the oath which they exacted 
from him, and the instructions which they gave him, 
are so many clumsy inventions, and are not worthy of 
refutation. 

In all the circumstances of his life Napoleon showed 
that, far from being superstitious, he was penetrated 
with a profound and mysterious sentiment of the divine 
omnipotence. His habit of involuntarily signing him- 
self with the cross, on hearing of some great danger; 
or on the discovery of some important fact, where the 
interests of France or the success of his plans were 
concerned, at the news of some great and unexpected 
good fortune, or of some great disaster, was not only 
a reminiscence of his early religious education, but also 
another manifestation of the feeling which led him to 
attribute these favours or these warnings to the 
Author of all things. His expectation of help from 
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above at a decisive moment in his battles, his frequent 
allusions in his conversations, proclamations, and 
reports to the " only Arbitrator Who holds in His 
hands all plans and all events"; the religious ideas 
which the sight of a church, or the sound of church 
bells awoke in his mind; the re-establishment of the 
Catholic religion in France; his taking refuge in the 
consolations of religion during his last moments at 
St. Helena; do not all these things testify to his faith 
in Providence? 

The storm which had been gathering in the North 
of Europe, burst forth two months after Napoleon's 
return from Italy. The Emperor had been watching, 
for six months previously, the conduct of the Austrian 
Government, which was trying to deceive him with 
pretended assurances of friendship, and by the offer 
of an illusory mediation between France and England, 
and which replied to all questions as to their arma- 
ments either with specious explanations or with formal 
denials. The friendly demonstrations of this power 
helped to mask her hostile intentions, and to gain time ; 
she took advantage of this to enter into secret nego- 
tiations with Russia and England. The Emperor of 
Russia had sent one of his chamberlains. Count 
Nowosiltzoff, to Berlin, and the Prussian Cabinet had 
asked for his passports in Paris, announcing that this 
extraordinary envoy was charged with a mission the 
object of which had not been officially notified. Napo- 
leon, in spite of this reticence, anxious to neglect no 
means of conciliation, ordered the passports which had 
been asked for to be sent on at once. The object of 
this mission, which could not be carried out, was a 
new proposal of intervention, in conjunction with 
Austria, between France and England, of which the 
Russian sovereign took the initiative, and of which 
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he was prepared to assume the responsibility. A 
mediation of this kind, this understanding between 
our enemies, the fatal result of which would have 
been to dictate the law to France, could not be accepted 
by us. This coalition of three great powers, one of 
which was making extraordinary preparations for a 
new war with the French Empire, whilst the others 
had never ceased to insult our government, was very 
naturally an object of suspicion in France. Napo- 
leon was waiting to be informed of what was the 
proposed basis of the negotiation, when the news of 
the crossing of the Inn by a part of the Austrian army 
was suddenly received in Paris. 

The mission of the Russian chamberlain Nowosilt- 
zofif to Paris was drawing to a close at about the same 
time, in consequence of the union of the Republic of 
Genoa with the French Empire. It is well known that 
peace was not the real object of this mission. The 
Emperor Alexander, who had just formed the new 
coalition with Mr. Pitt, had not the least desire to pre- 
vent a war in which, with chivalrous ardour, he was 
only too willing to engage, with the prospect before 
him of the satisfaction of limiting the power of France. 
The mission given to his envoy had no other object 
than to assist the dilatory policy of the Austrian Gov- 
ernment, and to help Austria to gain the time which 
she deemed necessary for the completion of her prepar- 
ations. When Austria had thought herself ready, 
and believed that the right time had come, she had 
thrown off the mask. In the expectation of taking 
the Emperor by surprise in the midst of his prepara- 
tions for his expedition against England, she had 
marched her troops suddenly into the Bavarian terri- 
tory. On September 23rd, 1805, the Moniteur an- 
nounced that on the 21st of the same month "the 
Emperor of Germany, without preliminary negotia- 
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tions or explanations, and without any declaration of 
war, had invaded Bavaria." 

At the end of the month's journey, which Napoleon 
had just made on the coast, he had been obliged to 
renounce, in the presence of the events which we 
have related, both the plan of an invasion of England 
and that of breaking up the camp at Boulogne, casting 
a glance of regret on the prey which had been torn 
from his grasp. He marched the army which had 
been collected on the sea-coast to the Rhine, and an 
official order announced the new destination of the 
army which from that moment was called " The Great 
Army." The Emperor's plan was to march his vari- 
ous corps at full speed into the centre of Germany so 
as to prevent the junction of the Russians and Aus- 
trians, and in the hope of giving battle to the allies 
separately. The expedition to Ireland became out of 
the question, and Marshal Augereau, who was com- 
manding the corps destined for this expedition, re- 
ceived orders to proceed to the Rhine. This corps, 
which was only to arrive a fortnight after the others, 
formed the rear-guard. The Emperor wrote to M. 
Otto, his representative in Bavaria, that the Bavarian 
troops would have to join the troops commanded by 
Bernadotte, and to follow his movements. These 
troops, together with those of Wiirtemberg, Baden, 
and several other German principalities who declared 
in favour of France, added about forty thousand men 
to the Erench effective forces. Augereau's army cov- 
ered the distance which separated it from the scene 
of war with a rapidity and a precision worthy of the 
Roman armies. 

On the 23rd of September the Emperor proceeded 
to the Military School, where the Prefect of Paris, 
with the municipal corporations, handed the keys of 
the city over to him, which he returned, as though to 
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entrust them to their keeping. He then went to the 
Senate, there to denounce the triple coalition of Aus- 
ria, Russia, and England, and announced his depart- 
ure for the army. As a matter of prudence he had 
reorganized the national guard, which he charged with 
the maintenance of order in the interior, and with the 
defence of our frontiers and coasts, under the com- 
mand of four senators, former generals. He had 
moreover summoned to active service a certain class of 
retired soldiers, who were still fit to carry arms, grant- 
ing them various advantages. 

Prince Joseph was to preside over the Senate, and 
the other councils of the government, during the 
absence of Napoleon. 

On September 24th the Emperor left Paris, accom- 
panied by the Empress Josephine, whom he left behind 
at Strasburg, with her court and M. de Talleyrand. 
He arrived at Ettlingen, a castle belonging to the 
Elector of Baden, on October ist. The old Elector, 
accompanied by his sons and grandsons, had gone 
there to receive the Emperor, and to seal their alliance 
with him. 

Napoleon was at Louisburg next day. The Elector 
of Wiirtemberg, who was awaiting him there, gave 
him a brilliant reception. This prince, surrounded by 
the whole of his court, had at his side his second son, 
and the Electress, the eldest daughter of George III. 
He offered his own apartment to the Emperor, and 
though he was not generally considered a very affec- 
tionate father, everything in this home wore a most 
patriarchal aspect, the stuflfs which covered the furni- 
ture being in part the work of his children. The Em- 
peror's arrival had put a stop to the Elector's hesita- 
tions. He signed a treaty with the French sovereign 
by which Wiirtemberg undertook to supply the French 
army with a corps of troops, with horses, waggons, 
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and artillery. Napoleon spent a week at Louisburg, 
the object of constant attention and respect. He even 
accepted an invitation to dine in public with the whole 
electoral family, to please the Elector. The second 
son of this prince, Prince Paul, showed himself most 
attentive to the Emperor, being always at his side, 
and accompanying him on horseback on all his ex- 
cursions. Prince Paul had recently married a prin- 
cess of Saxe-Hildburghausen. This same prince, 
whose sentiments afterwards changed greatly, for 
what reason I do not know, at the time of the war 
with Prussia, in 1806, suddenly left Stuttgart without 
his father's knowledge, and went to offer his services 
to the King of Prussia, who gave him a command 
in his army. He was amongst the number of Prus- 
sian ofificers who were made prisoners at the battle of 
Jena. The Emperor took no revenge on him for his 
disloyalty, beyond refusing to see him, and sent him 
back, out of regard to the King, his father, who had 
him imprisoned in a fortress. The Elector of Ba- 
varia, who had in vain asked Austria to be allowed to 
remain neutral, had fled from his capital on the ap- 
proach of the Austrian army, and took refuge at 
Wiirtzburg. Napoleon only saw him at Linz, where 
the prince came to see him. The Elector returned to 
Munich, after Bernadotte's army had driven the Aus- 
trians out, which took place about a fortnight after 
the opening of the campaign. The Emperor received 
the Austrian general Giulay at Linz. He was one 
of the Austrian generals who had been made prisoner 
at Ulm, but whom Napoleon had restored to liberty. 
He came with a request for a suspension of hostilities 
with a view to opening negotiations for peace. Napo- 
leon asked him if he was vested with sufficient powers 
to treat for peace then and there. The Austrian gen- 
eral answered that his master could agree to nothing 
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without having first consulted his ally the Emperor of 
Russia. Such a step could have no other object than 
to delay the onward march of the French army. Na- 
poleon, in his answer to a letter from the Emperor of 
Austria — brought by M. de Giulay — said that he was 
wrong to refer to the Emperor of Russia, who had 
not the same interest as they had in the war; that this 
war was only a caprice on the part of the Russian 
sovereign, whilst for France and Austria it was a 
struggle which absorbed all their means and all their 
faculties; that he, Napoleon, was disposed to settle 
the dispute with the greatest promptitude, but that he 
could not hide from the Emperor Francis the fear 
which had risen from the delays and the intrigues 
the bitterness of which, considering the past, was still 
fresh in his memory. 

After some hesitation, before the crossing of the 
Inn by the Austrians, the Elector of Bavaria had ac- 
cepted the French alliance, and had added his troops 
to our army. There remained Prussia which, owing 
to the personal feeling of the King, was observing 
neutrality. The passing of Bernadotte's corps through 
the principalit}^ of Anspach gave the war-party in Ber- 
lin the desired pretext for persuading the King to 
assume a menacing attitude. In consequence of this 
Minister Hardenberg listened with a very bad grace 
to the explanations which were given him about the 
march of this corps of the French army. The sudden 
appearance of the Emperor Alexander in Berlin 
finally triumphed over the irresolution of the King, 
and a treaty of alliance was signed between the two 
monarchs at Potsdam, on November 3rd. It was 
sealed by oaths taken on the tomb of the great Freder- 
ick, a scene which had been prepared by the Queen. 
The king, however, caused certain reservations which 
he considered prudent — on account of the success of 
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the French army, and notably by the capitulation of 
Ulm, a triumph which till then had been unparalleled 
in the history of our armies — to be inserted in this 
treaty. 

I will mention the fight at Giintzburg, where the 
Emperor lost a very distinguished officer, who had 
been his aide-de-camp. This officer, nephew of Gen- 
eral Lacuee, had incurred Napoleon's displeasure by 
his caustic tongue, and by the utterance of certain 
sarcasms against influential persons who had disposed 
the Emperor against him. Colonel Lacuee was killed 
during the attack on the bridge at Giintzburg, fighting 
bravely at the head of the 5gth infantry regiment. 
Napoleon mourned the loss of this officer and ordered 
all the troops assembled at Giintzburg to be present 
at his funeral. The Emperor removed his head- 
quarters to Augsburg, the centre of his operations, and 
stopped three days in this city, to await the effect of 
the movement of the different corps, and to occupy 
himself with important details in the administration 
of the army. He had the town protected against any 
attempt at a surprise, and established a general depot 
of arms, magazines, and ambulances. He ordered 
all the Austrian artillery which had been captured 
at Ulm to be transported there. 

The Emperor stayed in the palace of the former 
Elector of Treves, who did the honours of his epis- 
copal palace, with the princess Cunegonde, his sister. 
He was a prince of the House of Saxony, who, after 
the loss of his electorate, which had been suppressed 
by the Treaty of Luneville, had retired to the bish- 
opric of Augsburg, amalgamating the title of this see 
with that of Elector of Treves. The income from this 
see and various pensions, including one of a hundred 
thousand florins, enabled him to live at Augsburg in 
a very honourable manner. He was anxious to show, 
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by the cordial hospitality with which he received the 
Emperor, how grateful he was to him for the com- 
forts which he enjoyed in his old age — comforts which 
he owed to the influence which Napoleon had for- 
merly exercised on the secularizations. 

The battles which preceded and followed upon the 
taking of Ulm brought after them results of the high- 
est importance. On October nth General Dupont, 
having arrived at the village of Haslach with two 
regiments of infantry and a brigade of cavalry, at- 
tacked one of the corps which were leaving Ulm, and 
which General Mack was endeavouring to rescue 
from this place to march them on to the Tyrol and 
Bohemia. General Dupont sustained, during the 
whole day of the nth, an unequal fight of seven thou- 
sand men against twenty-five thousand, dispersed the 
enemy, captured two thousand prisoners, and by auda- 
cious tactics prevented the march of the enemy to 
Bohemia. Who could then have thought that the 
career of this general, called to so high a military 
destiny, Ayould have ended three years later in so de- 
plorable a manner? The other columns which had 
escaped from Ulm met with a similar fate at Albeck, 
Neusheim, Nordlingen, and before Ulm itself. The 
investment of this place began by the seizure of the 
bridge, and of the abbey of Elchingen. All these feats 
of arms were carried out in the worst weather imag- 
inable. The soldiers, up to their knees in mud, a 
prey to privations of all kinds, were reanimated by 
the sight of the Emperor, himself drenched, har- 
assed and covered with mud. I can remember my 
stupefaction on looking at the sinuous ramparts of 
the village of Elchingen, rising in an amphitheatre 
above the Danube, surrounded by walled gardens and 
houses rising one above the other. These gardens 
and houses — filled with troops, and from which con- 
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stant- firing proceeded — were topped by the. vast build- 
ings of the fortified abbey which was vigorously de- 
fended by formidable artillery. Marshal Ney won 
his title of Duke of Elchingen there, and fully de- 
served it. 

We spent five days at the abbey of Elchingen in 
almost absolute starvation. The Emperor used to 
leave it every morning to go to the camp before Ulm, 
where he used to spend the day, and sometimes the 
night. The French army had become master of the 
heights which commanded Ulm. The Emperor had 
some shells fired into the town, and sent a summons 
to General Mack, commander-in-chief of the Aus- 
trian army, who had allowed himself to be shut up in 
the town with the larger part of his army. This 
unhappy general found himself reduced to the last 
extremities. He at first affected great courage and 
declared that he would eat his last horse before he 
would surrender. He had so entirely lost his head 
that he did not notice that in saying this he was con- 
fessing that the town was without provisions. He 
parleyed for several days unsuccessfully, thinking to 
save his honour and military reputation by proposals 
which could not stand a moment's examination. He 
was at last forced to sign a capitulation by the terms 
of which he agreed to surrender, unless relieved with- 
in six days. The Emperor being certain that Munich 
was in the hands of his troops, that the columns which 
had come out of Ulm were being pursued and beaten 
in every direction, that the Russians had not crossed 
the Inn, and that Mack had no chance of being res- 
cued, consented to give him this satisfaction. Mack, 
however, shortened the term which he himself had 
asked for. On the 20th of October, from noon till 
six in the evening, the Austrian army shut up in Ulm, 
numbering thirty-three thousand men, and under the 
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commander-in-chief, eight field-marshals, and seven 
lieutenant-generals, marched past the Emperor. Arms 
were laid down, and the army was transported to 
France. The officers were allowed to remain in Aus- 
tria on parole not to serve against France until they 
had been exchanged. The first column of prisoners 
left the next day for France. The Emperor treated 
the general officers well, and deported himself to- 
wards the commander-in-chief with the respect due 
to misfortune. He severely repressed certain humili- 
ating remarks of which the vanquished had been the 
subject. 

On the 2 1st a proclamation to the soldiers of the 
Great Army, congratulating them, and announcing 
the immense successes of this fortnight's campaign 
was followed by a decree which ordered that the 
month which had just elapsed — from September 22nd 
to October 24th — would count as a campaign for the 
whole of the army. 

On the morrow of the day on which this glorious 
feat of arms was accomplished at Ulm, our navy met 
with a great disaster. Whilst our Great Army, led 
by the Emperor, routing his enemies on the conti- 
nent, was forcing its triumphal way on to Vienna, the 
splendid combined fleet, which, in protecting the pass- 
age of the flotilla across the Channel at Boulogne, was 
to realize such lofty hopes, met its doom at Trafalgar. 
It needed the glorious victory of Ulm, and the pros- 
pect of the successful issue of the further operations 
which Napoleon had prepared, to console him for a 
catastrophe which postponed, indefinitely, all hope of 
ruining the English fleet. The Emperor felt that the 
only resource left to him was the execution of a vast 
continental blockade, and the extraordinary measures 
which would complete its effectiveness. 

The unhappy Villeneuve, the responsible author of 
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the ruin of the expedition, and author of the disaster 
of Trafalgar, having fallen into the hands of the 
English, and having been released by them, put an 
end to his life in a moment of despair. 

Of all the battles which preceded the entry of the 
French into Vienna, the one which took place at 
Dirnstein was the most remarkable, because of the 
critical situation in which Marshal Mortier found him- 
self, and from which he was fortunate enough to es- 
cape. The Marshal, who was skirting the left bank 
of the Danube, engaged in the pursuit of the enemy 
in the narrow defile which, at this place, is formed by 
the river and the mountains had only half his corps 
d'armee with him, the rest of his troops being dis- 
posed in echelons at one or two marches distance. 
Mortier easily drove the enemy before him, but these 
were soon reinforced by superior troops. In the mean- 
while a Russian division had come down from the 
mountains behind him, and had placed itself between 
his feeble corps and the Dupont division, which was 
following him. Mortier, thus shut in between two 
hostile forces, had no other alternative than to cut 
his way through them or to perish. In this extremity 
he turned against the weaker enemy, and charged the 
Russian division, which was pressing on in his rear, 
and was followed by the enemy which he had previ- 
ously attacked from the front. But at this moment 
the scene changed. The D'upont division which at the 
sound of the cannon had hurried up, came behind 
the Russian division, which was now caught between 
two fires from the French troops. This hostile divi- 
sion had only just time to make good its escape by 
the ravine which they had followed in coming down 
the mountain — a retreat which would have been 
closed to them if the Dupont division had been able 
to reach this ravine before they did. Marshal Mor- 
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tier, having rallied this division, was now in a posi- 
tion to drive back the other Russian corps which he 
previously had to resist in front. This corps of the 
French army owed its safety to the ^Marshal's cool- 
ness and to the promptness of Dupont, and the in- 
trepidity of the officers and men. The Emperor had 
halted at St. Polten, a village situated almost oppo- 
site Dimstein, alarmed by the loud cannonade which 
echoed through the rocks. He did not leave St. 
Polten until he had received reassuring news of 
Marshal Mortier and of the corps under his com- 
mand. 

The castle of Dirnstein, which overlooked this 
scene, and which recalls the memory of the captivity 
of Richard Coeur de Lion, added to the moral effect 
produced by the combat which had just ended in so 
happy a way. The sight of these old towers inspired 
Napoleon with reflections which are thus reported by 
General Pelet in his " History of the Campaign of 
1809":— 

" The Emperor was riding between Berthier and 
Lannes, when a guide pointed out to him, between 
Moelk and St. Polten, the towers of the castle of Dirn- 
stein, which could be seen far off. The Emperor 
halted and spent some time in looking at these ruins. 
Continuing his ride he said to Berthier and Lannes: 
' He also had been to fight in Palestine. He had been 
more fortunate than we were at Acre, but not braver 
than you, my good Lannes. He had defeated the 
great Saladin. And in spite of that hardly had he 
returned to the shores of Europe than he fell into the 
hands of people who were certainly not his equals. 
He was sold by an Austrian Duke to an Emperor of 
Germany, who shut him up, and who is only remem- 
bered by this act of felony . . . The last of all his 
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court, Blondel alone, remained faithfid to him, but his 
people made great sacrifices for his deliverance . . .' 
Napoleon seemed unable to turn his eyes away from 
these towers. He added : ' Such, indeed, were 
those barbaric times which people are foolish enough 
to depict as so grand, when the father sacrificed his 
children, the wife her husband, the subject his sov- 
ereign, the soldier his general; when everything was 
done without shame, and even without disguise, for 
the lust for gold or power. . . How times are changed 
since then ! What progress our civilization has made 1 
You have seen emperors and kings in my power, be- 
sides their capitals and their States, and I have ex- 
acted from them neither ransom nor any sacrifice of 
honour. And this successor of Leopold and of Henry, 
who is already more than half in our power, no more 
harm will be done to him than last time, in spite of 
his somewhat treacherous attack . . . .' Abandoning 
himself gradually to profound reflections the Emperor 
fell into a sad melancholy, to which we all remained 
foreign; for who could follow the master of Europe, 
the giver of crowns, in his mighty thoughts. What 
things must have risen before his eyes. He alone 
knew the fury of his enemies, and all that they would 
dare, if ever they had the power over him which he 
so often might have used against them. Who could 
foresee, at that time, that this new Cceur de Lion 
would have to envy the fate of him of the eleventh 
century ? " 

Whilst the Emperor was at St. Polten, he received 
a second visit from General Giulay, coming on behalf 
of the Emperor of Austria to renew his proposals of 
an armistice. This application was as unsuccessful as 
the first. Its result was rather to accelerate than to 
retard the onward march of the French army. 
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The Grand Army entered Vienna the next day, the 
Austrians having decided not to defend their capital. 
They had thought of disputing the crossing of the 
Danube, in spite of the fact that the bridges had not 
been broken down, and inflammable material had been 
prepared to blow them up on the approach of the 
French. The taking of these bridges, and of the big 
Tabor bridge by surprise, carried out by an audacious 
ruse by Marshals Ney and Murat, rendered the French 
masters of these most valuable approaches. 

The Emperor went and established himself in the 
castle of Schonbrunn, where he spent two days, using 
this short time to advantage in organizing the Vienna 
police. Napoleon appointed General Clarke governor 
of the city, and ordered him to maintain the most 
rigid discipline, and to protect the citizens. At the 
same time he prescribed military arrangements for 
protecting his rear. He thereupon left Schonbrunn to 
pursue the Russian army, which, after having joined 
in with the remnants of the Austrian army, was re- 
treating upon Moravia. 

Before leaving Schonbrunn the Emperor received 
the news of the submission of the Tyrol, which Mar- 
shal Ney had been ordered to occupy. A touching 
scene took place at Innsbruck, after the Marshal's 
entry into this town. An officer of the 76th infantry 
regiment discovered in the arsenal two flags which had 
fallen into the hands of the enemy during the pre- 
ceding war, and whose loss had been deplored by the 
whole regiment. The sight of these glorious insignia, 
riddled with bullets, and so gloriously recovered, 
brought tears to the eyes of the old soldiers. It was 
a real family feast when Marshal Ney handed these 
flags back to the regiment. The Emperor ordered 
the memory of this scene to be perpetuated by a pic- 
ture and a medal. 
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Crossing through Vienna only, the French army, 
accordingly, continued its march in pursuit of the 
Russian army. The rear-guard of the army was 
caught up at Hollabrunn, a village situated half-way 
between Vienna and Briinn. The meeting gave rise to 
a sanguinary battle, from which the baggage corps 
was only able to make good its escape through the 
darkness of the night, leaving behind them a goodly 
number of prisoners in our hands and a battle-field 
covered with their dead. The Russians set fire to 
all that they passed, and destroyed the most beautiful 
villages in Moravia. The Emperor, on his way to 
Hollabrunn, was delayed on his journey by the burn- 
ing of one of these villages. He spent more than an 
hour in the midst of the frantic inhabitants, using 
his escort to help them save their house and to arrest 
the progress of the flames. 

The French army was so fatigued that, in spite of 
Napoleon's wish not to grant the Russian army a 
moment's respite, he thought it necessary to give his 
soldiers a day's rest. His first columns entered into 
Briinn the next day, where they found abundant pro- 
visions of all kinds. During Napoleon's stay at Briinn, 
before the battle of Austerlitz, he had received M. 
d'Haugwitz, the Prussian envoy, who had come to his 
audience-chamber by means of a secret staircase. The 
persons in attendance were sent out and it was I who 
was charged to introduce him. This was on the eve 
of the Emperor's departure. Napoleon wishing to 
make all speed to join his bivouac between Briinn and 
Austerlitz, where he spent the week which preceded the 
great battle. He refused to listen to any communica- 
tion from the King of Prussia's envoy, postponing all 
explanations until after the battle which, according to 
all appearances, was about to be fought. When he 
returned victorious to Vienna, he gave audience to 
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M. d'Haugwitz, on the very evening of his arrival in 
Schonbrunn. The minister took good care not to 
show the Potsdam treaty which he had brought with 
him. He compHmented the Emperor on his victory, 
and Napoleon replied, " That is a compliment whose 
destination has been changed by fortune." Indeed, 
the past ten days had totally changed the situation for 
everybody, and the Prussian envoy was inspired with 
very different sentiments from those with which he had 
come. He decided, and rightly so, that the time for 
threats had passed by, that he had to get himself out 
of a scrape, and thought of nothing but how to get 
Napoleon to forget the hostile attitude which the gov- 
ernment of his King had taken up. 

The Emperor received M. d'Haugwitz with kindness, 
the envoy's attitude not being hostile to France; but 
he was not chary in blaming the Prussian Cabinet for 
the perfidy of its conduct. He dictated the terms of 
a treaty to M. d'Haugwitz, which the latter accepted, 
and by which Napoleon offered Prussia, in the form 
of an alliance which it was his desire to make lasting, 
a chance of safety of which Prussia was foolish 
enough not to take advantage. 

The Austrian general, Giulay, presented himself for 
the third time to the Emperor at Briinn, accompanied 
by M. de Stadion. These two envoys came to renew 
the offer which the first of them had already made 
twice — at Linz and at St. Polten, — to come to an 
understanding as to the conditions of peace. Napo- 
leon consented to treat then and there, and to decide 
upon the preliminaries of peace. But he could not 
commit the mistake of accepting a simple armistice, 
without taking advantage of his position. The Aus- 
trian envoys did not think fit to accept the conditions 
which he imposed. The Russians, before the battle 
of Austerlitz, had asked for nothing less than the 
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return of the French army to the Rhine, and had 
proposed several other unacceptable conditions, which 
were in harmony with those which later on they tried 
to impose on the Emperor at Prague. 

The Emperor had sent General Savary from his 
bivouac to present his compliments to the Emperor 
Alexander, and at the same time to take notice of 
what was going on around him. Savary brought back 
with him Prince Dolgorouki, one of the most influen- 
tial of the Emperor's young counsellors. This officer 
considered the French army in jeopardy, and did not 
doubt that Napoleon would be glad to escape an immi- 
nent disaster. The retreat which the Emperor had 
ordered for the purpose of choosing his battle-field 
and the position of his camp had confirmed Prince 
Dolgorouki in this opinion. He addressed the Em- 
peror with assurance, and argued on political ques- 
tions with a presumption which revealed his inexpe- 
rience in these matters. He undertook to demonstrate 
to his master's redoubtable adversary, the necessity of 
abandoning his conquests, and of giving up possession 
of Italy, and even of Belgium, in the interests of a 
durable peace. Napoleon listened to this strange talk, 
and these unseasonable insinuations, which were simple 
braggadocio, with great patience and coolness. The 
only answer he gave was by making his final arrange- 
ments for the battles which he was going to fight. 

In the night which preceded this memorable day, 
the Emperor visited the bivouacs of his troops on foot. 
He was soon recognized, in spite of his incognito, 
and was received with an enthusiasm difficult to de- 
scribe. By a concerted movement the camp was 
suddenly illuminated by thousands of straw torches, 
which each bivouac raised aloft to salute the Emperor, 
and to celebrate the anniversary of his coronation. 
Napoleon, deeply touched by this improvised act of 
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homage, expressed his regret, on returning to his 
bivouac, at having on the morrow to fight a battle 
which would rob him of a large number of these good 
fellows, and added that he considered this the best 
evening of his life. The sun shone the next morning 
on the battle of Austerlitz. The Emperor, on horse- 
back from the break of day, surrounded by his mar- 
shals kept them by his side, until the mist, which in 
that season betokens a fine morning, had been entirely 
dispelled. Then, on a signal which he gave, each gal- 
loped off to his corps. I saw General Junot, who was 
rather late, rush up and throw himself into the saddle 
with an air of resolution which showed that he had 
no intention of sparing himself. It was not long 
before the sound of the cannon was heard. The 
Emperors of Austria and Russia witnessed, from the 
heights on which they were placed, the complete rout- 
ing of their armies. This battle — which was one of 
the greatest which Napoleon ever won, and the issue 
of which, thanks to his skilful tactics and the madness 
of the adversaries, was never in doubt for an instant 
— ended this campaign, which had lasted two months. 

Prince John of Lichtenstein presented himself in 
the morning of the next day at our outposts. He 
came to ask the Emperor Napoleon to grant an inter- 
view to the Emperor of Austria. Napoleon consented, 
after some hesitation, and could not help saying, after 
he had taken leave of the prince : " This man makes 
me commit a great mistake. It is not after battles 
that conferences can be held. I ought to-day to be 
nothing but a soldier. As such I ought to follow 
up my victory, and not listen to words of peace." The 
interview was fixed for the morrow at a bivouac near 
the Sar-Uschitz Mill, about three leagues from Auster- 
litz. 

On December 4th the Emperor Napoleon set out on 
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horseback, at nine o'clock in the morning, accom- 
panied by Marshal Berthier, the chief officers of his 
military household, and a part of his guard, for the 
meeting which had been agreed upon. He arrived 
there before the Emperor of Austria, who drove up 
shortly after his arrival in an open carriage, accom- 
panied by Prince John of Lichtenstein, several field- 
marshals and generals of his army, and escorted by a 
squadron of Hungarian cavalry. The Emperor went 
to meet the Emperor of Austria, and embraced him. 
They drew up to the fire, whilst their suites withdrew 
to fires which had been lighted within view, but suffi- 
ciently far off to prevent what the two sovereigns , 
were saying from being heard. The conference lasted 
about two hours, and the two monarchs agreed upon 
an armistice and the principal conditions of peace. 
The Emperor Francis asked that a truce might be 
granted to the Russian army. Napoleon consented 
on condition that the Russians should evacuate Ger- 
many, and Prussian and Austrian Poland, and return 
to Russia. In the movement caused by the separa- 
tion of the two Emperors their officers approached 
them, and overheard the Austrian monarch saying to 
Napoleon, apparently in answer to some remark of 
his : " I promise not to fight you any more." 

The Russian army was surrounded on all sides, and 
had no chance of escape. The Russian troops were 
fleeing in such disorder that the Emperor Alexander, 
separated from his followers, was in danger of falling 
into the enemy's hands. He sent flag of truce after 
flag of truce to Marshal Davout, to obtain a suspen- 
sion of arms; but the Marshal pursued his onward 
march. 

General Meerfeld, whose vanguard had been routed 
by Marshal Davout's soldiers, sent the Marshal the 
following note, written in pencil : 
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" Colonel Count Walmoden will go with a bugler to 
the French general in command of the third division 
of the corps d'armee and will inform him that there 
is an armistice lasting from six o'clock this morning 
till six o'clock to-morrow morning, H. M. the Em- 
peror of Germany being in conference with the 
Emperor of the French at Uschitz. By order of H.M. 
the Emperor of Russia, 

" (Signed) Meerfeld, Lieutenant General." 

Marshal Davout, having answered M. de Meerfeld 
that his note did not seem to him a sufficient guaran- 
tee, he having very naturally to be on his guard 
against these little ruses, and quoting to him, amongst 
examples, that of Steyer, declared that he required a 
written assurance from the Emperor Alexander. M. 
de Meerfeld assured the Marshal that he should 
shortly receive satisfaction in this respect, and that 
all his doubts would be dispelled. Colonel Walmoden 
immediately set out to search for the Emperor of 
Russia, but did not know, in the extreme confusion 
which reigned in the Russian army, where to look for 
him. At last, after numerous comings and goings, 
he saw afar off some mounted guards, whom he recog- 
nized by the height and the shape of their helmets. 
He rode in this direction and found the Emperor 
Alexander with Prince Czartoryski, his Minister of 
Foreign Affairs. The Russian sovereign, on hearing 
what was demanded of him by Marshal Davout, 
declared that he could not write this note, and ordered 
Prince Czartoryski to write it in his name. Colonel 
Walmoden having pointed out to him that Marshal 
Davout would not stop his movement unless an 
assurance was given him in the Emperor's own writ- 
ing, Alexander, in order to avoid being taken prisoner 
by the French troops, who were approaching, con- 
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sented to write the letter. It was written in the 
following words, and in pencil, pen and ink not being 
procurable : 

" General Meerfeld is authorized to tell Marshal 
Davout from me that a truce of twenty-four hours 
has been agreed upon for the interview which the 
two supreme chiefs of their nations will hold together 
to-day at Uschitz. 

" (Signed) Alexander." 

One of the Russian Emperor's aides-de-camp, ac- 
companying Colonel Walmoden, carried this note to 
Marshal Davout. The Marshal was forced to believe 
this formal assurance of the suspension of hostilities, 
and the meeting of the two Emperors. He accord- 
ingly halted and took up his position at Josephsdorf, 
where he happened to be, sending word to the Russian 
commander-in-chief Kutusoflf, who had also written 
to him, that hostilities would be suspended until six 
o'clock on the following morning, and that in order 
to avoid all error or surprise notice of the end of the 
truce would be given one hour previously. The 
Emperor Alexander, delivered from the extreme 
perplexity and the great anxieties which had beset him, 
took refuge at Holitch, on the left bank of the March. 
The confusion of the various scattered corps of the 
Russian army was so complete, that the Emperor 
Alexander remained separated from his servants for 
nearly a week, and that Prince Czartoryski, his Min- 
ister, had, so to speak, to act as his valet. 

It should be added, in the interests of truth, that the 
assurances given by the Russian monarch to Marshal 
Davout were not strictly true. An armistice between 
the Austrian and French armies had certainly been 
agreed upon by the Emperor Napoleon and the Em- 
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peror of Austria, but the truce, as far as the Russian 
army was concerned, though consented to in principle, 
had not yet been notified. Another hour's march and 
Davout would have made the Czar his prisoner. The 
Marshal, to clear himself, sent the note on to the Em- 
peror, who ordered me to preserve it in his portfolio 
as one of the most important documents of the history 
of this war. 

The Emperor showed himself generous towards the 
Emperor Alexander. He ordered his aide-de-camp 
Savary to go and tell him that if he would consent 
to return with his army, he would suspend the onward 
march of the French troops and leave the Russians 
a free retreat. He sent also back, without any ransom, 
Colonel Repnin, and all the prisoners of the Russian 
Imperial guard, with a flattering message about their 
bravery. 

The French army in Italy, commanded by Marshal 
Massena, had rivalled the Grande Armee in ardour 
and devotion. Opposed to the French army was an 
Austrian army, of almost equal strength, under the 
command of Arch-duke Charles. After a series of 
bloody fights, and a great battle, in which the Arch- 
duke had heavy losses, and on receipt of the news of 
the capitulation of Ulm, and the march of the French 
on Vienna, the Austrian commander-in-chief ordered 
a retreat. Closely pursued by the French army, and 
driven from all the strongholds in which he halted to 
protect his retreat, in turn, he arrived at Laybach to 
hear that his brother, the Arch-duke John, had had no 
better fortune than himself, and had evacuated the 
Tyrol, seeking to make his way to Hungary with the 
remnants of his troops. 

On his return to Schonbrunn, the Emperor granted 
an audience to the deputation of mayors which had 
been sent him from Paris, and commissioned them to 
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carry back to Notre Dame the enemy's flags taken 
at Austerlitz, and which he intended for this cathedral. 
He had pubHshed a series of decrees in which he 
awarded pensions to the widows and children of sol- 
diers of all ranks, generals, officers, or privates, who 
had perished at Austerlitz, granting them further the 
permission to add Napoleon to their names. He 
further ordered that a triumphal column should be 
erected on the Place Vendome, the metal to be taken 
from the Russian and Austrian cannon captured at 
Austerlitz. 

The peace conference was opened at Briinn, but 
the negotiators removed shortly afterwards to Pres- 
burg, where the treaty of peace was signed on 
December 26th, 1805. This celebrated treaty con- 
firmed all our conquests, and put us in possession of 
the whole of Italy. Bavaria received the Tyrol. The 
electorates of Bavaria and Wiirtemberg, enlarged with 
territories ceded by Austria, were elevated to the rank 
of monarchies. The electorate of Baden, which in 
spite of its increase of territory, was not of sufficient 
importance to be made a monarchy, was raised to a 
grand-duchy. Austria received Salzburg, and Arch- 
duke Ferdinand, former Grand-duke of Tuscany, to 
whom Salzburg had been attached by the Treaty of 
Luneville, was transferred to Wiirzburg, this princi- 
pality being raised, in his favour, to a grand-duchy. 
The war indemnity, which Napoleon had at first fixed 
at one hundred millions, was reduced, by his consent, 
to forty millions of francs. 

The day on which peace was signed at Presburg, 
the Emperor met Arch-duke Charles at the castle of 
Stammersdorf. This interview was brought about by 
a mutual feeling of esteem. On taking leave of the 
Arch-duke, Napoleon presented him with a sword. 

After the great disaster inflicted on the Russian 
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and Austrian armies at Austerlitz, the Etnperor re- 
gretted the necessity which he could not avoid, of 
having to sign a separate peace with Austria without 
forcing Russia to join in the treaty, thus depriving 
himself of the fruits of his victory; but a whole 
Russian army remained intact in the hands of his 
enemies. The Austrian army from Italy, which was 
in Hungary, united with the debris of the armies 
which had escaped Austerlitz, and strongly reinforced, 
could have been formed into a formidable army, and 
have prolonged the war. The enmity of Prussia, the 
vacillating and timid character of the King, who 
might easily be led away to make common cause with 
our enemies, aggravated the danger to which Napo- 
leon would have been exposed, and made him fear 
lest his rear might be seriously menaced. He accord- 
ingly contented himself with exacting that the Rus- 
sian troops should evacuate Germany and Poland, and 
should withdraw to Russia. In the bottom of his 
heart he had a strong feeling of resentment for the 
perfidious conduct of the Prussian Ministry which, 
after avoiding any alliance whatever with the French 
Empire had, by its equivocal attitude, foiled all Napo- 
leon's good intentions for increasing the strength and 
power of Prussia. This government, without directly 
encouraging Austria to attack us, had allowed this 
power to hope that, in case of a war with France, she 
would easily be able to draw over to her side an 
irresolute prince under the influence of a hostile cabi- 
net. Exposed by this dangerous uncertainty to a 
menacing peril, forced to postpone the accomplish- 
ment of his designs, and his dream of general pacifica- 
tion, to an indefinite epoch. Napoleon had already had 
occasion to witness the full ingratitude and hostility 
of the Berlin Cabinet, on the specious pretext of a 
violation of territory, on the occasion, namely, of the 
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marching of French troops through Anspach, which 
before then had been crossed by the Austrians and 
the Bavarians. He had, from that time on, no feeHng 
for the pusillanimous character of the King of Prus- 
sia but one of contempt and disdain. His irritation 
against this monarch was constantly manifesting itself, 
and this irritation only increased after he had made 
his personal acquaintance. Napoleon considered the 
King to be fated, from the circumstances of his un- 
fortunate birth, to moral and physical clumsiness. He 
gave up his plan of making him his ally. In the place 
of his favourable feelings toward Prussia, and his 
ardent desire to unite himself to her by strong ties, 
there arose in the Emperor's mind the determination 
to regard as an enemy the power whose alliance he 
had not been able to win. 

Whilst the French army was following up its suc- 
cesses in Austria, the Court of Naples, struck with 
blindness, was violating its promises of neutrality, and 
opening its ports to the naval and military forces of 
our enemies. 

Napoleon, hearing of this imprudent act of dis- 
loyalty after the victory of Austerlitz sent orders to 
his brother Joseph, who was then at the head of affairs ^ 
in Paris, to proceed to the army in Italy, which was 
under the command of Marshal Massena, to take over 
the command of it, with the grade of general of 
division, and the title of lieutenant to the Emperor, 
and to march on Naples, where a crown awaited him. 

It was reported to the Emperor that extortions and 
abuses had been committed in this army, which his 
brother Joseph was leading to Naples. He gave 
orders for their repression. A fund of eight hundred 
thousand francs, produced by illegal requisitions, had 
been fraudulently appropriated and deposited in a 
Milan banking-house. The heads of this house, hav- 
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ing denied that any such deposit had taken place, and 
evaded the restitution of the amount, the Emperor had 
the bank's paper seized and boycotted in every market. 
This interdiction was only raised after the entire sum 
had been restored. 

Immediately after the ratification of the treaty of 
peace, the Emperor left for Munich. He wrote a long 
letter from this town to the major general, containing 
a general order for the execution of the provisions of 
the treaty. This order summarized with the foresight 
and precision which characterized all Napoleon's 
purposes, all arrangements concerning the army, the 
successive evacuations of the various parts of the 
enemy's territory, the occupation of the provinces 
which had been ceded, the cantonment of the troops, 
the transport of the wounded, the putting the sover- 
eigns of Bavaria and Wiirtemberg in possession of the 
territories to which they were entitled by the treaty, 
the payment of the war indemnities, what the engineer 
and artillery regiments had to do, the return of the 
armies of General Marmont and Marshal Massena 
into Italy, and so on. 

The Empress Josephine had preceded the Emperor 
to Munich. The marriage of Prince Eugene with 
Princess Augusta, eldest daughter of the King of 
Bavaria, was celebrated there, and formed, as one of 
Napoleon's best historians — Thibaudeau — has said, 
the first link in the chain which was to unite for ever 
the new Napoleonic dynasty to the ancient dynasties oi 
Europe. This Bavarian princess had previously been 
betrothed to the hereditary prince of Baden. Politics 
decided it otherwise. In this case interests of state 
did not disturb the reciprocity of sentiments which 
this union awoke in the two spouses. 

The Emperor informed the Senate of this marriage 
by a message in which he associated this body with 
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his family joys with a paternal feeling. He informed 
them, at the same time, that he had adopted Prince 
Eugene as his son, and that he had appointed him his 
successor, in default of direct successors, to the heredi- 
tary throne of Italy. 

The loth Nivose of year XIV of the Republic- 
corresponding to December 31st, 1805 — was the last 
day of the RepubHcan calendar. The Gregorian 
calendar had the advantage of being used by almost 
all the peoples of Europe and America, whilst the 
Republican calendar, apart from its inconvenience for 
our relations with foreigners and the isolation which 
resulted therefrom, had the further disadvantage of 
deriving its origin from a period which was remem- 
bered with as great disfavour in France as in the rest 
of Europe. 

The great corporations of the State and the people 
of Paris prepared to receive the victor of Austerlitz 
with solemnity. The Senate on the initiative of the 
Tribunate, which went in a body to the Luxembourg 
Palace, to carry the flags which the Emperor destined 
for it there, decreed, in the name of the French people, 
that a triumphal monument should be erected to Napo- 
leon the Great, that the Senate should go to meet him 
in a body, and that the letter by which the Sovereign 
entrusted the care of the flags captured from the 
enemy to the high assembly, should be engraved on a 
marble tablet and placed in the sessions-chamber. 

The Paris municipality handed over to the metro- 
politan clergy with great pomp and ceremony the 
flags which the Emperor had destined to be hung up in 
Notre Dame. 

Napoleon and Josephine, received with general 
enthusiasm, re-entered Paris on January 26th, 1806. 

The Emperor's return was hastened on by a very 
grave crisis which affected the Bank of France. The 
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intensity of this crisis was attributed to various causes 
which are mentioned in detail further on. The de- 
preciation of pubHc paper occasioned thereby was 
aggravated by a manoeuvre arranged in London, and 
about which the EngHsh newspapers of the time 
boasted. This manoeuvre consisted in producing by 
concerted means a bad rate on the Paris market, in 
order to spread doubts as to the Bank's solvency, and 
to excite a public panic, which would send all the 
holders of Bank of France notes rushing to the Bank 
to get cash in exchange. 

The primary cause of the fall in public securities 
was the emission of a very large number of receiver- 
general debentures which were negotiated for the 
realization of funds necessary for an operation made 
in the name of the contractors to the French provision 
company. This company had been previously charged 
with the supply of all the provisions for the Spanish 
fleet at Brest. This colossal operation proceeded from 
an agreement which M. Ouvrard, the representative 
of the company, had induced the King of Spain, who 
was to share in the profits, to conclude. The company 
undertook to supply the Spanish- American colonies 
with everything they required in the way of provisions, 
and to export all the productions, and all gold and sil- 
ver which these countries produced. This double com- 
mercial and banking operation, almost unexampled, 
and beyond the forces of the richest banks of the 
present day, would have secured prodigious profits to 
the company, had it been able to carry it out. Whilst 
awaiting the realization of the funds which were to 
be drawn from the Spanish colonies, immense capital 
was necessary. The funds at the disposal of the pro- 
vision society were far from being adequate. The 
Bank, thanks to the influence of one of its governors, 
who was one of the directors of the company, readily 
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accepted all the company's paper. The Public Treasury, 
on its side, gave the company receiver-general deben- 
tures in exchange for their promissory notes, so that 
the Bank vi^as in the position of having issued more 
notes than it had cash to meet them with, and the 
Treasury had nothing but the company's paper in its 
chests, instead of bills of real value. The company 
succeeded in drawing from the Treasury bonds to the 
extent of more than one hundred million francs in the 
financial year of 1806. The negotiation of these bonds 
having become known, and malevolent manoeuvres 
having intensified the evil, the public took alarm, and 
stormed the bank to get its notes converted into 
cash. 

The Emperor heard of this financial crisis with great 
anxiety. Immediately after his return to Paris he 
called together a council, in which he caused himself 
to be informed on all the operations of the provision 
company, the embarrassed state of which was in con- 
sequence exposed. The Minister of the Treasury 
could with difficulty defend and justify such financial 
transactions. The Emperor could only accuse him of 
a want of prudence — for his honesty was above doubt 
— and blame him severely. The Emperor made M. 
Ouvrard come to the council as the principal author of 
operations which he was bound to consider as fatal 
to the Public Treasury. Still under the impression of 
the critical situation to which the want of resources 
would have reduced him, and of the incalculable dis- 
asters which would have come upon France if he had 
lost the battle of Austerlitz, Napoleon addressed the 
severest reproaches to M. Ouvrard. He said, amongst 
other things, in a violent fit of indignation, that he 
wished he could raise a gallows sufficiently lofty to 
hang him on, as a lesson to the whole of France. M. 
Ouvrard, who was standing behind the Grand Judge's 
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chair, bore this attack without appearing in the least 
affected by it, and without saying a single word in his 
defence. He withdrew without any confusion, 
although the Emperor had very roughly ordered him 
to go away. Whenever bankers were in question, Na- 
poleon always remembered with bitterness how he had 
been forced, on the iSth Brumaire — all the public 
chests being empty — to address himself to the bankers 
to procure the means for governmental necessities, and 
how he had to make arrangements with them of the 
kind which young gentlemen of family make with 
usurers. This resentment, which was perhaps too ex- 
clusive, will not surprise those who know how much he 
detested speculative financial operations and usurious 
profits, and to what a degree he esteemed regularity, 
order, and economy. 

Napoleon pursued the job-mongers without respite, 
and when he was unable to bring them into the clutches 
of the law, he would disgrace them for ever by means 
of the printing-press. The Moniteur is full of articles 
holding them up to public contempt. The examination 
which he had made of the accounts of people who had 
the audacity to represent themselves as creditors of 
the State had proved, on the contrary, to his satisfac- 
tion, that the claims were unsound, and that they were 
debtors to the Public Treasury. The experience which, 
in this respect, he had acquired in Italy, and in the 
command of the armies, had inspired him with a preju- 
dice against the jobbers, which was often only too well 
justified. As Napoleon had found amongst the con- 
tractors more robbers of the public purse, and more 
corrupters of morals, than anywhere else, this class 
more particularly excited his detestation. As much as 
he hated the publicans, who had grown rich by im- 
moral means, so much did he respect those whose for- 
tunes had an untarnished source, and who had acquired 
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them by their honesty, their industry, and their intel- 
Hgence. 

On the morrow of the painful scene which M. 
Ouvrard had had to endure, one of his friends, a M. 
Haller, came to dine with the Minister of Finance. He 
spoke to the minister of the bankers' affair, which at 
that time was occupying everybody's mind, and told 
him that he had heard with pleasure that this matter, 
which at first had appeared so menacing for its 
authors, was under way of settlement, that the Em- 
peror had not wished to appear satisfied with M. 
Ouvrard's explanations, but that in his heart he readily 
admitted his genius for finance. M. Haller went so 
far as to add that M. Ouvrard expected to receive later 
on the decoration of the Legion of Honour, as a mark 
of the Emperor's appreciation of his talents. The 
Minister was stupefied at the effrontery of those who 
gave such a complexion to the issue of an operation of 
which the promoters had so little reason to be proud. 
If the man who had been the soul of this enterprise 
entertained such a hope, there is less reason for sur- 
prise. His confidence in his own genius was un- 
shakable, and he yielded blindly to his vocation for 
enormous financial enterprises. During the Hundred 
Days, the Emperor addressed himself to M. Ouvrard, 
who was to be commissioned with the supplies for the 
army. The loss of the battle of Waterloo put an end 
to their relations. 

Napoleon obliged the bankers to return all the bonds 
they held to the Treasury, and sequestrated their prop- 
erty as security for what they still had to restore. 

Authentic documents give a total of one hundred 
and forty millions as the amount owing to the 
Treasury by M. Ouvrard and his partners. Sixty mil- 
lions were paid by Spain, by means of a loan which 
the Spanish government contracted in Holland, and 
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thanks to the co-operation which M. MoUien obtained 
from Messrs. Hope and Baring for the recovery of 
Spanish piastres in Mexico. The balance of eighty- 
two milhons was covered in part by fourteen milHons 
produced by the seizure of real estate belonging to the 
bankers ; by large returns to the Treasury, which were 
recovered as the result of a lawsuit between the various 
partners, in their fight for the spoils; by what was 
found due to them by the army and navy departments, 
when their claims against these two services were gone 
into; by the value of the stores which were seized in 
their depots for the army and navy; and, finally, be- 
cause they only received the third, or the half of the 
price of their supplies during the years 1806 and 1807, 
until their liabilities toward the Government were fully 
discharged. Thanks to these palliatives, the Emperor, 
continuing the company's commission to supply the 
army and navy departments, controlled his resentment, 
and did not put into execution the severe measures 
which he had ordered against Ouvrard and his part- 
ners. 

The general secretary of the Ministry of the Public 
Treasury who was guilty of having allowed himself to 
be bribed by the bankers, was dismissed from the ser- 
vice and forced to restore to the sinking fund a large 
sum which he was alleged to have received from them. 
His wife frequently came to the palace bringing peti- 
tions and letters of justification, which the Emperor 
always refused to receive. 

M. Barbe-Marbois lost his portfolio. Everybody 
was surprised at the reason of his disgrace. He was 
considered the Cerberus of the Treasury, and showed, 
in the exercise of his functions, a severity which had 
made him enemies. A caricature represented him 
standing on the balcony of the Ministry building, 
noting down the clerks who came late, in a little. 
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book; whilst his secretary who was standing behind 
him was drawing millions out of the Minister's pockets. 
There are circumstances in life when the mind 
slumbers, and allows itself to be led away, during 
this suspension of its free will, to commit unexplain- 
able acts. The Emperor no doubt thought so ; for two 
years later he gave his former Minister a proof of the 
trust he had in his honesty in appointing him first 
president of the Audit Oiiice. Later on he gave him a 
place in the Senate. Nevertheless, — it must be because 
wounds inflicted on vanity are incurable — M. Barbe- 
Marbois, who had been recalled from exile by Napo- 
leon, and who owed all to him, assisted in Napoleon's 
overthrow, in 1814, with an ardour which the Emperor 
might well describe as ungrateful. 

M. Barbe-Marbois had succeeded to M. Bertrand- 
Dufresne in the general direction of the Public 
Treasury, which, six months later, was raised to a 
Ministry. M. Dufresne had been proposed by Consul 
Le Brun, who respected him for his honesty and his 
talents. He had justified the First Consul's choice by 
introducing a system of order and clearness into the 
book-keeping, which enabled one, at a glance, at any 
time, to see the exact state of the Public Treasury. 
This was an invaluable quality in Napoleon's eyes and 
he showed the greatest regret at the loss of M. Du- 
fresne. He went to see him some days before his 
death, and ordered a bust of him to be placed in one 
of the rooms of the Treasury. He had given a fresh 
proof of his political tolerance in occupying M. Du- 
fresne, whose attachment to the Bourbons was well 
known to him. It was learned after the Restoration 
that, in accepting the direction of the Treasury, M. 
Dufresne had had his acceptance ratified by the Comte 
de Lille. He had written to this prince on the subject 
and had received from him an answer which was 
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printed in 1814. He was, moreover, not the only one 
who looked on the Comte de Lille as the lawful master 
of France. MM. Royer-Collard, Becquey-Beaupre, 
Cuvier, Boscheron-Desportes, and others, used to cor- 
respond with the brother of Louis XVL 

M. Mollien, who combined the strictest integrity 
with the widest experience of financial matters, and 
considerable wit, which is never in the way, owed his 
acquaintance with Napoleon to Joseph Bonaparte. He 
had submitted to the government a plan of organiza- 
tion of the sinking fund, and had been placed at the 
head of this department. The Emperor called him to 
the Ministry of the Treasury after M. Barbe-Marbois's 
disgrace, and replaced him at the sinking fund by 
Berenger, the Councillor of State. M. Mollien 
rendered eminent services in his management of the 
Public Treasury, both by the creation of a service 
fund, and by other important improvements. 

The blow struck by the financial crisis at public 
credit was promptly effaced by the vigorous action of 
the government. But, in investigating the various 
causes which had contributed to produce this crisis, 
the police had discovered that the royalist opposition, 
in duping the public by means of false alarms, had 
created a panic amongst the holders of public bonds, 
and was undermining the credit of the State. 

Twelve or fifteen individuals were condemned by 
the police as incorrigible, and their removal from Paris 
was proposed. Mesdames d'Avaux, de Chevreuse, 
and Recamier, and MM. de Duras, Lassalle, Montrond, 
and others were of the number. With the exception of 
Madame de Chevreuse, the order for the banishment 
of all was sent on from Munich to the Ministry of 
Police. Fouche did not omit to tell them that he was 
only obeying a direct order from the Emperor, where- 
as, as a matter of fact, it was he who had brought it 
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about. M. de Talleyrand, who was with the Emperor, 
was in communication with the Duchesse de Luynes, 
Madame de Chevreuse's mother-in-law. He averted 
the blow which was about to fall on the latter, under- 
took to be surety for her, and advised the Emperor to 
appoint her lady-in-attendance in the Empress's 
palace; although, as a matter of fact, Madame de 
Chevreuse was the leader of the royalist intrigues of 
which the Luynes mansion was the theatre. The dis- 
grace into which this lady afterwards fell was caused by 
the unceasing sarcasms and bitter railleries which she 
allowed herself to indulge in at Josephine's court, and 
which were patiently endured by the kind-hearted Em- 
press. Napoleon, however, was deeply hurt by this 
inconsiderate conduct, and his patience, under this per- 
severing and malevolent opposition, broke down one 
day, when Madame de Chevreuse replied to a lady-in- 
attendance, who had told her that she had been selected 
to attend Marie Louise, Queen of Spain, with the 
words : "I was not made to be a female warder." He 
was disgusted with Madame de Chevreuse for renew- 
ing her ofifences, after she had accepted her pardon 
and a place in the Empress's household at his hands. 
He exiled her to forty leagues from Paris, and would 
not allow her to return, in spite of all the applications 
and petitions which were made to him to grant her 
her pardon. 

Madame de Recamier had been drawn over to the 
opposition by Madame de Stael, and by her own ani- 
mosity against the Emperor. This was the reason of 
her enmity: M. Bernard, Madame de Recamier's 
father, being director of the post-office, had lent his 
name and patronage to a periodical edited by one of his 
friends, the Abbe Guyot, which attacked the govern- 
ment, the First Consul, and his family. He was ar- 
rested. His daughter in vain protested his innocence. 
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M. Bernard having been found guilty of abuse of confi- 
dence might have been sent to trial ; he was only dis- 
missed. The Recamier firm having failed during the 
financial crisis of 1806, Madame de Recamier was 
forced to leave Paris, which she visited from time to 
time, spending her time partly there and partly in Cop- 
pet, from which place she brought with her the quarrel- 
some spirit of Madame de Stael and her coterie. She 
found herself in consequence involved in Madame de 
Stael's disgrace. Madame de Stael was flattered at be- 
ing able to hold in bondage a woman celebrated for 
her beauty, who was the object of the admiration of 
all the fashionable world. 

It delighted her to hear people say that the connec- 
tion of two women famous the one for her graces and 
the other for her wit, was the alliance of genius and of 
beauty. During Madame de Recamier's stay at Cop- 
pet, Prince Augustus of Prussia, son of Prince 
Ferdinand, and nephew of the great Frederick, fell 
violently in love with her, and went so far, it is said, 
as to sign a promise of marriage with his blood. This 
promise was returned to him some time later, and was 
only accepted with reluctance, for he remained con- 
stantly attached to her. It was for her that he ordered 
from the painter Gerard the fine picture of Corinna's 
improvisation at Cape Misene. Madame de Recamier 
was not banished. She had condemned herself to 
voluntary exile in the provinces. It was only when 
she began to take an active part in Madame de Stael's 
opposition that she was forbidden to return to Paris. 
After three years spent at Chalons, Lyons, and Geneva, 
she made a journey in Italy, and did not return to 
France till 1814. 

As to Madame de Stael, the merited literary reputa- 
tion which she enjoyed, her virile talents, her passion 
for fame, her irresistible mania for meddling with the 
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affairs of the government, her quarrelsome nature, the 
charm of her conversation — which always sparkled 
with flashes of wit — had given her an influence over 
the political men of the period which she abused. 
Madame de Stael had been an ardent admirer of 
General Bonaparte. Although her overdone flattery had 
inspired him with an aversion towards her, he still 
received her whilst he was First Consul, but he an- 
swered her importunities with coldness. This contempt 
for her advances was sufficient — although it has been 
said that some financial interest was mixed up in it — to 
change Madame de Stael's devotion into an antipathy 
which soon revealed itself in open opposition. The 
interest which is naturally inspired by a weak woman, 
who cries out against the tyranny of an all-powerful 
man, gave her the popularity of persecution. But it 
has not been said that the Head of the State put up 
with her continual hostilities during three years; that 
during this period she had treated his warnings and 
notices with contempt; that this tolerance had encour- 
aged her to stir up opposition against him on every 
side, with a view to punishing him for not calling her 
to his council; that her drawing-room was a political 
club where the acts of the government were bitterly 
censured, and where, without any concealment, people 
were urged on to open revolt against the authority of 
the Head of the State; that this woman was a power 
who crossed Napoleon in the work of conciliation which 
he had undertaken; and lastly, that it was only after 
three years of long-suffering that she was finally re- 
moved from Paris. But this woman, who could not 
endure an existence far from the theatre on which her 
active mind wished to bestir itself, took recourse to the 
most urgent solicitation to be allowed to return to 
Paris. She knocked at every door, she even managed 
to creep up close to the beloved Paris, to which she 
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always hoped to be able to return. I had spent several 
months of the summer of 1801 with her and her two 
children at Mortfontaine, where she was putting forth 
all the seductions of her wit to captivate the proprietor 
of this charming retreat. She took advantage of this 
circumstance to write me, from Blois, some twenty 
most eloquent letters to which, however, I was unable 
to answer in conformity with her wishes. I had no con- 
solation to give this woman, who was as much to be 
pitied as to be blamed, victim as she was of her nature, 
and whose judgment, as Napoleon used to say, was 
not on a level with her brilliant imagination and rare 
faculties. Madame de Stael was forced to return to 
Coppet. Her resentment then knew no limits and she 
went to seek the echoes of her hatred amongst our 
enemies. She has filled a book — which in the interest 
of her reputation had better not have been published — 
with all the bitterness of her feelings, expressing the 
hope that France should suffer reverses which would 
open her eyes to the fact that Napoleon was the author 
of all her troubles, and stir her up to shake off this 
yoke. 

This book, entitled "Ten Years of Exile," was 
printed after her death. I have seen a copy which had 
belonged to Commissary-general Boisnod. After the 
title was written: "A work written to justify Napo- 
leon's persecution of the authoress." 

The virulence of this famous woman's temper, and 
her mental excitability, could not go without food. 
Several liaisons were made and broken off at the re- 
treat in Coppet, to while away her leisure hours. M. 
Barante, a retired magistrate, who was at that time 
Prefect of Geneva, patronized Madame de Stael, and 
treated her with more tolerance than was approved of 
by Napoleon. In the course of this magistrate's fre- 
quent visits to the Chateau of Coppet his son made 
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Madame de Stael's acquaintance, and captivated her 
with his remarkable intelligence. To such a degree 
indeed, that when the younger M. de Barante left Cop- 
pet to go to Paris to enter upon a career in which, 
owing to his talents, he could look for a high position, 
Madame de Stael was so affected by his loss that she 
tried to commit suicide. 

It has been thought that Napoleon was fascinated by 
the old nobility of the Court. The object which he 
had in view in drawing to the imperial court repre- 
sentatives of the old families was part of his system 
of fusion, and proceeded from the determination he 
had taken to render himself responsible for whatever 
was distinguished in France. It is certain that he 
always had a preference for the classes who by the 
length of their services, as well as by a good educa- 
tion, more particularly attracted his attention. He used 
to consider them more interested in the stability of 
the things he had founded than the Republicans, who 
were always hostile to the principles of his administra- 
tion, and who dreamed of an ideal government. This 
is the reason why he has always been considered to 
have taken the inheritance, not the maxims, of the 
monarchies which had preceded his. That was one 
of the reasons of his partiality for M. de Talleyrand, 
who was one of his principal agents in this work of 
amalgamation and conciliation. Napoleon had already 
begun it, from the time of his accession to power, by 
appointing the Dues de Choiseul-Praslin and de 
Luynes, Senators. He had continued it with success, 
and there can be no doubt that if his reign had lasted 
longer all trace of division amongst the classes would 
have disappeared. He had recognized the fact that, 
especially in his relations with the governments of 
Europe, his ambassadors, if chosen from old families, 
would be better able to assume a part in the courts 
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to which they were delegated, and that their affihation 
to the freemasonry of aristocracy would be of real 
service to him. 

At the time of the Emperor's return to Paris, Mr. 
Pitt closed, on January 23rd, his short, laborious career. 
This Minister, who had entered Parliament at the age 
of twenty-two, and had become Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer at twenty-three, died at the age of forty-seven 
after having, by the ascendency of his genius, exer- 
cised for many years an almost absolute empire over 
the destinies of England and Europe, worn-out with 
work and the cares of office, his constitution under- 
mined by an inherited disease, and mortally wounded 
by the victory of Austerlitz which overthrew all his 
plans. He bequeathed to his country the legacy of 
war to the death against the French Revolution and 
its representative, as well as a national debt beyond 
counting. Events unconnected with any plans, and 
catastrophes which it was impossible to foresee, have 
given the victory to a policy of constant and irrecon- 
cilable hatred towards France. Its fruits were not har- 
vested by England until many years after Pitt's death, 
whose last moments were troubled by the doubts — 
with which he descended into the grave — of the suc- 
cess of his plans. 

This implacable adversary of Napoleon was suc- 
ceeded by an illustrious rival, a partisan of peace, who 
was all the more disposed towards a reconciliation 
with France, because of his recent relations with the 
Head of the French Government: we mean Mr. Fox. 

The same policy which had united a princess of 
Bavaria to Prince Eugene, determined the marriage 
of the hereditary prince of Baden to one of the Em- 
press Josephine's nieces. This prince of Baden suc- 
ceeded his grandfather in 181 1, his father having 
died, in 1801, from the effects of a fall which he 
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met with as he was returning from St. Petersburg, 
where he had been to visit his daughter, the wife 
of the Grand-duke Alexander, who afterwards be- 
came Emperor of Russia. The Prince of Baden, 
had, in 1806, two other sisters, married to the Kings 
of Sweden and Bavaria. This house, which owes 
its elevation to Napoleon, only possessed a simple 
margravate in 1803, and, in spite of this, three of its 
daughters had already then been placed on thrones. 

The reigning Grand-duke felt sincere gratitude 
towards the Emperor, but his heart was animated 
with anti-French feelings. The union of the young 
heir-apparent with Napoleon's adopted daughter was 
disturbed, at first, by abominable intrigues. I can 
remember the minute detail contained in M. de 
Thiars's letters on the insulting expressions which the 
young prince's mother, the Margravine, and the Mar- 
grave Louis, his brother-in-law, used in reference to 
Napoleon's brothers and sisters-in-law, and on the 
efforts which were made in this hostile camp to sow 
discord between the two spouses. M. de Thiars, one 
of the Emperor's chamberlains, who during the emi- 
gration had established certain relations in some 
minor German courts, had been sent to Carlsruhe, with- 
out any official character, to prepare alliances with 
the houses of Bavaria and Baden. 

The Princess Stephanie's virtue and the Emperor's 
solicitude preserved Josephine's niece from the pitfalls 
which had been prepared for her. The couple were 
reconciled by Napoleon's attentions, and the peace, 
once re-established, was not again disturbed. The 
Grand-duke, having had the misfortune to lose his 
son at an early age, was succeeded — at his death 
in 1818 — by his uncle the Margrave Louis Augustus 
William. The most sinister rumours were set afloat 
on the premature death of the Grand-duke's son and 
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a disappearance rather than a death, is still believed 
in in Germany. If public rumour is to be believed 
this child was the Jasper Hauser, whose appearance 
in 1826 gave rise to so many conjectures. The mys- 
tery which still envelops this new Man with the Iron 
Mask has given the reins to the dreamy imagination 
of the Germans. Jasper Hauser had been brought up 
in such a state of sequestration that this wretched 
child had never seen a human being during the earliest 
years of his childhood; his intelligence, deprived of 
all food, had not been able to develop. When he made 
his appearance, in 1828, in Nuremberg, he could 
hardly make himself understood, his language being 
almost unintelligible. This wretched child was sud- 
denly kidnapped from the hands of those to whom 
he had been entrusted and, some days later, was found 
bathed in his blood. Having barely recovered from 
this attempted murder Jasper Hauser was murdered, 
and the authors of this double crime were never dis- 
covered. It was supposed from the fatal issue of his 
cruel destiny that his persecutors, fearing the effects 
of public interest in the wretched youth, and the dis- 
covery of his origin, had sacrificed him for their 
safety. The well-known feelings of the Margrave 
Louis, the interest which he had in removing the 
obstacle which stood between him and the throne, the 
tendency of human imagination to assign tragic and 
extraordinary causes to mysterious occurrences in 
which lofty personages are involved, having given 
rise in this matter to the strangest suppositions. 

The Grand-duke Charles Louis Frederic, Princess 
Stephanie Napoleon's husband, had declared, before 
dying, that the Counts of Hochberg, his half-brothers, 
the issue of a morganatic marriage contracted by his 
grandfather the Margrave Charles Frederick, in 1777, 
with the Countess of Hochberg, were eligible for the 
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succession to the throne. The Grand-duke Charles 
Louis, in calHng the Counts of Hochberg to the 
throne, had thus realized the wishes of Napo- 
leon, who was greatly interested in them. The two 
elder brothers had served in the French army, under 
his eyes, with distinction. Prince Leopold Charles 
Frederic became reigning Grand-duke in virtue of 
this decision. 

The marriage of Stephanie Beauharnais with the 
hereditary Prince of Baden took place on March 4th, 
1806. Prince Eugene and Queen Hortense, adopted 
by the Emperor, had added the name of Napoleon to 
theirs. The same took place with Princess Stephanie : 

"Paris, March 3rd, 1806. 

" It being our desire that the Princess Stephanie 
Napoleon, our daughter, should enjoy all the prerog- 
atives due to her rank — she will place herself at 
our side in all Court drawing-rooms, fetes, and at 
table, and in the case of our absence she will place 
herself to the right of the Empress. 

"(Signed) Napoleon." 

The result of the latest victories had been the estab- 
lishment of new kingdoms and grand-duchies in Ger- 
many. What Napoleon had done for foreign princes, 
who might one day forget what they owed to France, 
he considered his power sufficiently well-established to 
repeat in the heart of his vast empire. It was naturally 
in his own family that he had to look for support. 
Prince Joseph, his elder brother, was placed on the 
throne of Naples ; and Prince Louis, his other brother, 
received the crown of Holland. Prince Murat, his 
brother-in-law, received the grand-duchy of Berg, 
composed of provinces which had been ceded by Prus- 
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sia ; Prince Eugene had the viceroyalty of Italy. These 
princes retained their dignities as Grand-Elector, Con- 
stable, Grand Admiral and Archchancellor of State. 
In conferring these independent sovereignties on the 
members of his family. Napoleon wished to retain 
them at the same time in the interests of their mother- 
country by bonds destined to remind them at all times 
of their origin, and their duties towards France. The 
estabhshment of the principalities and duchies in Italy 
was an outcome of the same system. A new dynasty 
needed to be supported by an intermediate and power- 
ful class, more particularly interested in the stability 
of institutions, and in the solidity and splendour of 
the throne; and which might give, as Napoleon ex- 
pressed it, points of correspondence and support to 
the Great Empire. These high dignities were in no 
sense a danger to pubHc liberty, and did not violate 
the principles of equality which had been consecrated 
by the French Revolution. They conferred neither 
rights nor particular privileges on their titularies; 
they were purely honorary, and were open to all citi- 
zens of every class, in proportion to their services 
and their capacities. They were the means of be- 
stowing rewards which had been deserved and had 
been promised. They had also the advantage of stim- 
ulating a salutary emulation by holding out to all 
kinds of merit the prospect of these splendid proofs 
of public gratitude. 

The Emperor bestowed the Duchy of Guastalla on 
his sister Princess Pauline Borghese. The province 
of Neufchatel was raised to a principality, and the 
sovereignty given to Marshal Berthier, Napoleon's 
oldest comrade-in-arms. The Archchancellor Cam- 
baceres was created Prince of Parma; the Archtreas- 
urer Le Brun, Prince of Placenza; Talleyrand, Prince 
de Benevent; and Bernadotte, Prince de Ponte-Corvo. 
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Twelve duchies were created in Italy. These 
duchies conferred no authority, but each carried with 
it an income of sixty thousand francs, taken from the 
revenues reserved to the Emperor. These were the 
duchies of Dalmatia, Istria, Frioul, Cadora, Belluna, 
Conegliano, Treviso, Feltre, Bassano, Vicence, Padua, 
and Rovigo. 

The kingdom of Naples supplied four more, namely 
the duchies of Gaeta, Otranto, Tarentum, and Reggio, 
without counting the principalities of Benevent and 
Ponte-Corvo. These two small territories, wedged 
into the territory of the kingdom of Naples, had been 
incorporated into this State to the great displeasure 
of the Papal Government, which alleged a claim to 
their possession. 

Duchies situated in the kingdoms of Italy and of 
Naples were held in reserve, to be distributed as re- 
wards for new services. The principal city of Lucca 
had to its charge the duchy of Massa, which was not 
filled till 1809, in the person of M. Regnier, the former 
Grand Judge. In the month of April, 1806, a deputa- 
tion composed of high Dutch functionaries came to 
Paris to agree with the Emperor on the basis of a 
treaty by which a monarchy, based on constitutional 
laws, should be founded in Holland. After negotia- 
tions which lasted several months this monarchy was 
proclaimed on June 15th, and conferred on Louis 
Bonaparte, whose personal inclinations had not been 
consulted, and who would have preferred the govern- 
ment of Genoa or of Piedmont. Napoleon, however, 
declared to him that he had no right to refuse a throne 
which he (Napoleon) had erected for him in the in- 
terests of the Empire. The death of the last Stad- 
houder, and his heir's renunciation of his rights, 
smoothed over the difficulties and calmed the new 
king's scruples. 
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King Louis of Holland left, accordingly, a week 
later to take possession of his States, accompanied by 
Queen Hortense and their children. During the week 
which preceded their departure, he occupied himself 
with the Dutch deputation in acquiring a general 
knowledge of the affairs of their country, and. had 
daily conferences with the Emperor. He proceeded 
at first to the Castle du Bois, near the Hague, and 
some days later made his formal entry into the capital 
of the Netherlands, where he received the fealty of 
the former masters of the country, his new subjects. 
Royal honours had been paid him during the whole 
of his journey across French territory. On his entry 
into Holland the people, and all classes of society, re- 
ceived him with great enthusiasm and manifestations 
of joy. The new sovereign applied himself from the 
moment of his arrival, with the assiduity and con- 
scientiousnes which characterized him, in providing 
for the principal needs of the government. He after- 
wards went to Wiesbaden, near Mayence, to take 
the waters_, hoping by these means to check the pro- 
gress of a disease which had been torturing him for 
several years past. The first steps which King Louis 
took in the government of his kingdom, without any 
thought of opposition, crossed the views which the 
Emperor had had in sending him to Holland. Ani- 
mated by the most straightforward intentions. Na- 
poleon's brother was only acting in obedience to the 
impulse of his nature, and he always had the courage 
of his faults. Married against his will, created a king 
in spite of himself, he revolted at the thought that he 
was the victim of the arbitrary will of his powerful 
brother. He wished to be independent on a throne 
which he thought purchased by the sacrifice of his 
will and his tastes, as if he had acquired the crown by 
the right of birth. Jealous of his liberty of rule, en- 
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couraged in his resistance by the interested approval 
of our enemies, we shall soon see him taking pleasure 
in defying the consequences of his opposition. 

The changes inaugurated in Germany by the treaty 
of Luneville, and consummated by the treaty of Pres- 
burg, had disorganized the ancient German empire, 
whose edifice was falling into ruins. Austria and 
the German princes fought for the fragments; the 
diet was by this fact dissolved. Napoleon was asked 
by the Prince Elector, the Chancellor Dalberg, and 
by various other people, to take Germany under his 
protection. He decided in consequence to form a 
new confederation which should include the Southern 
German States. The Elector Archchancellor became 
the principal agent in these negotiations. The King 
of Bavaria and Wurtemberg, the Grand-dukes of 
Baden and of Berg, and the Landgrave of Hesse- 
Darmstadt subscribed to this reorganization. Austria 
professed indifference to what was happening. Prus- 
sia, who would have been glad to take over some part 
of the inheritance of Austria, was more active, but 
was not consulted in the matter, and was excluded 
from all the arrangements made. At last the nego- 
tiations, which had been carried on in secret for three 
months, having been concluded, a treaty establishing 
the new confederation was signed on the 12th of July, 
and published some days later. The confederation was 
placed under the protectorate of the Emperor of the 
French, and took the title of the Confederation of 
the Rhine, a title which determined the limits of its 
sphere of action. The principal negotiator was re- 
warded with the dignity of Prince-Primate, and with 
the gift of the grand-duchy of Frankfort which was 
created in his favour. The Landgrave of Hesse- 
Darmstadt became Grand-duke. 

To the notification of the treaty, which was made 
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to him, the Emperor of Germany repHed by resigning 
this title and assuming that of Francis I., Emperor of 
Austria. Prussia was invited to form a confedera- 
tion of the North which would have been composed of 
the Electorate of Hesse-Cassel, the ducal Saxonies, 
the two States of Mecklenburg and the secondary 
principalities of Germany. This overture was received 
with favour by the Berlin Cabinet, but soon suspicion 
as to the sincerity of the French Government was 
aroused. The Berlin Ministers gave credence to cer- 
tain false allegations, which were supported by the 
reports of the Prussian agents, accredited to countries 
which were hostile to France. The adversaries of 
the French alliance persuaded the King of Prussia 
that the Emperor Napoleon was secretly offering pro- 
vinces belonging to Prussia to the princes of states 
which were to form part of the confederation of 
the North, so as to draw them into the Confederation 
of the Rhine. The truth is that on the contrary Prus- 
sia wanted to subjugate the Kingdom of Saxony, and 
to dominate the Hanseatic towns by drawing them 
into the confederation of the North. Napoleon, for 
political reasons which it is easy to understand, ap- 
proved of Saxony's refusal to subscribe to this 
scheme, and declared that the Hanseatic towns were 
to remain separate from any confederation. The 
Court of Berlin submitted and raised no further ob- 
jections. It had already acknowledged the Confed- 
eration of the Rhine, and appeared to have no other 
object in view than to form a confederation of the 
States which were the neighbours of Prussia. Thus 
brooded and grew the rancour of Prussia against 
France, in spite of Napoleon's very sincere desire to 
make an ally of this rival of his ambition. 

Whilst occupying himself with these lofty political 
speculations the Emperor's attention was equally be- 
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stowed on the details of the government of the in- 
terior of his Empire. He had heard that the prisons 
of Brussels were crowded with people who had been 
arrested on the denunciation, too carelessly listened 
to, of old brigands, who had tried to gain their free- 
dom by denouncing to justice alleged criminals who 
had escaped punishment. Napoleon wrote the follow- 
ing letter on this subject to Berlier, a Privy Council- 
lor:— 

" MoNS. Berlier, — I hear that there are a large 
number of arrested persons in the prisons of Brussels, 
and that they are deprived of the necessaries of life. 
My desire is that you proceed without any delay to 
this city, there to confer with my imperial procuror, 
the president of the criminal court, and with the pre- 
fect, that you interrogate each of the prisoners in 
turn, and that you report to me what is the reason that 
such a number of persons are under arrest, and why 
they are not brought to trial. You know how anxious 
I am that criminals should be severely punished, but 
also that no innocent man should suffer. You will 
base your line of action on these principles. And 
hereupon I pray God to have you in His holy keeping, 

"(Signed) Napoleon." 

" Paris^ March 17th, 1806." 

The result of M. Berlier's mission was that five 
hundred prisoners were set at liberty, their innocence 
having been proved. The Emperor ordered the Grand 
Judge to assure M. Berlier of his satisfaction. 

Napoleon had ordered the erection of the triumphal 
arch on the Place du Carrousel, dedicated to the glory 
of the French armies during the campaign of 1805. 
He had the intention of having others erected. The 
following is a letter on the subject which he dictated 
on May 14th, 1806. 
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" Triumphal arches would be futile works, and pro- 
ductive of no effect whatever, and I should not have 
ordered them had I not thought that this was a means 
of encouraging architecture. I wish to stimulate sculp- 
ture in France, by means of these triumphal arches, 
for ten years. M. Denon will lay a plan before me. 
The Minister of the Interior is to erect another trium- 
phal arch at the Etoile. A clear understanding must 
be come to with regard to the description of all the 
designs. One must be the arch of Marengo, and the 
other the Arch of Austerlitz. I shall have another 
built in some other part of Paris which will be the 
Arch of Peace, and another, the Arch of Religion. By 
means of these four arches I expect to advance sculp- 
ture in France for twenty years. It is well, however, 
that M. Denon should know that there are to be four 
arches, so as not to put on one subjects which are bet- 
ter suited for another. I beg M. Daru to let me know 
how far the statue of Charlemagne has progressed, 
and to come to an understanding with M. Cretet on 
the subject of the two fountains which are to be 
erected, one on the Place de la Revolution, and the 
other on the site of the Bastille; they are monumental. 
There must be statues and bas-reliefs. These sub- 
jects may be taken, to begin with, from the Emperor's 
history; next from the history of the French Revolu- 
tion; and next from the history of France. No op- 
portunity for humiliating the Russians and the 
English must, generally, be neglected. William the 
Conqueror and Duguesclin might be honoured on 
these monuments." 

It does not come within the scope of this book to 
enumerate the various works of improvement and 
embellishment carried out in Paris, and in the depart- 
ments of the Empire, or the encouragements which 
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were given to agriculture, the arts, commerce, and 
industry. In the midst of mighty wars the conduct 
and details of which absorbed the whole of his atten- 
tion. Napoleon, in the few moments of leisure at his 
head-quarters, went over in his mind the condition of 
the public works, as laid down in the reports of his 
Ministers, or as the result of the observations he had 
made himself during the passage through the various 
old and new departments. He went over in his mind 
such works as had been begun, those which had been 
put under examination, and those which would really 
benefit the localities which had asked for them. When 
the temporary submission of his enemies gave Napo- 
leon a short respite, he used it in making himself ac- 
quainted with the state of progress of these public 
works, in urging on their completion, and in awarding 
the necessary funds for this purpose; all this was 
done without the State being burdened with any debt. 
The Emperor often presided over commissions of 
men competent in these matters. At these meetings 
plans studied in advance were minutely discussed; 
adopted, if after a careful examination they had been 
declared satisfactory; or adjourned for ampler in- 
formation. It was owing to this intelligent system 
of public works that Napoleon covered old and new 
France with monuments of all kinds, of which some 
were worthy of ancient Rome: roads, canals, bridges, 
fountains, and harbours fitted to shelter numerous 
fleets. It was thus that he was able to re-establish, 
or to create innumerable manufactures and factories 
of all kinds, giving considerable development to our 
national industries, naturalizing in France produc- 
tions for which we had formerly to go abroad ; im- 
proving our breeds of horses, etc., etc., creations real- 
ized in a period of less than fifteen years, and for 
which many long and prosperous reigns of former 
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days, even in the midst of complete peace, would have 
been insufficient. 

Napoleon — satisfied with the march of events, proud 
of the patriotism with which the glory and the pros- 
perity of the Empire inspired the nation — was in the 
full enjoyment of his high destiny and public happiness. 
He accepted a fete at the Chateau de Grignon, which 
he had presented to Marshal Berthier, and spent two 
days there, in the course of which, laying aside all cares 
of politics and of government, he showed himself ani- 
mated by the best of humours. He took part without 
any reserve in the amusements which were provided 
for him. Hearing at dinner that the Chateau de Grig- 
non had belonged to that famous speculator Law, 
author of the financial system which bears his name, 
Napoleon was just about to say something unfavour- 
able to this speculator, when he noticed the presence of 
General Lauriston, who was one of the financier's 
descendants. So he checked himself, and changed the 
conversation to avoid hurting the feelings of his aide- 
de-camp. In the evening, little parlour games were 
played, and the Emperor behaved very gallantly 
towards the ladies; he was one of those perhaps who 
took most pleasure in so-called innocent games, be- 
cause they helped him to forget the gravity of his 
rank. The importance of political affairs left the 
chief of so great an Empire very little time for such 
amusements. 

Before entering on a description of the events which 
were being prepared in Prussia, I will say a few words 
about Napoleon's private life so as to make known 
his method of work, his habits, and the order estab- 
lished in the management of the imperial household. 

As a general rule I used to take the morning papers 
to the Emperor, whilst he was finishing dressing. I 
read bam such articles as he pointed out to me, or 
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which I thought Hkely to interest him. This reading 
almost always provoked some remark from him, some- 
times a notice or an order to one of his Ministers: 

His first doctor, Corvisart, or his surgeon-in-or- 
dinary, Yvan, were often present at his toilet. The 
.Emperor liked Corvisart's conversation. When he re- 
ceived him it was rather for the sake of a chat, than to 
talk about his health, which he heeded little. He loved 
to tease the doctor on the impotency of the medical 
science, and on this subject he would pour out a rolling 
fire of quips and sallies against the medical profes- 
sion. Corvisart defended himself under these attacks 
with rare presence of mind; his readiness of repartee 
was always quick and ingenious. Whilst admitting 
the uncertainties of the medical science, he defended 
the utility and the services which it rendered with such 
a strength of argument that the sarcasms were often 
stayed on Napoleon's lips. 

Since I am speaking about doctors I may take this 
opportunity of speaking of Napoleon's physical con- 
stitution. This constitution was naturally robust, and 
the care which he had taken from his youth to break 
off all bad habits had fortified it. He had all the ad- 
vantages of the bilio-sanguine temperament. This kind 
of temperament, in spite of certain disadvantages, is 
considered the best. I never saw Napoleon ill; he 
was only occasionally subject to vomiting bile, which 
never left any after-efifects, and which were a natural 
and healthy purge for him. He had feared, for some 
time, that he was affected with a disease of the blad- 
der, because the keen air of the mountains caused him 
a kind of dysuria; but this fear was found to be with- 
out foundation. It has been noticed that men are 
rarely really suffering from the disease with which 
they imagine themselves to be afflicted. The exis- 
tence of the kind of disease which killed the Emperor 
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was not suspected at that time, and I never heard him 
complain of pains in the stomach. I have heard a 
skilful doctor maintain that affections of the kind — 
of which Corvisart undertook to cure the First Con- 
sul, at the beginning of the Consulate — are incurable 
when they are not seriously treated from the very 
outset. He asserted that remedies administered too 
late, and general care, can retard the progress of the 
virus, but not entirely destroy it; that its presence 
causes temporary perturbations in the part to which 
it is attached, and that sooner or later it ends by 
mastering it and creating mortal ravages. This doc- 
tor was persuaded that this virus was the germ of the 
disease to which Napoleon succumbed at St. Helena. 
So susceptible were Napoleon's organs that the 
slightest evil smell was sufficient to upset him greatly. 
He had so keen a sense of smell that he could detect 
the vicinity of a subterranean passage, a cellar, or a 
sewer, a long way off; or smells proceeding from 
places far away, which were not noticeable to any of 
the persons in his company. I have heard him say, 
on this topic, that he would have been very unhappy 
in the days when four or even six people used to sleep 
together in the same bed. He had been anxious to 
gain some acquaintance with anatomy, and for this 
purpose Doctor Corvisart had brought him some ana- 
tomical models in wax, representing parts of the heart 
and the stomach. The Emperor had set aside the hour 
which followed his luncheon for this study, but the il- 
lusion produced by the attention given to these parts 
of our animal organization filled him with such disgust 
that it used to make him sick. He tried in vain to 
resist this revolt of his senses, but he was forced to 
give up his lessons. Nevertheless the same man, rid- 
ing over a field of battle after a bloody fight, was not 
disgusted by the contact of wounds of disgusting ap- 
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pearance and odour. He often used to get off his 
horse, and place his hand on the chest of the wounded 
man to see whether he still breathed; he would raise 
him up, with the help of his officers, and put to his 
lips a bottle of brandy, which his servant Roustan al- 
ways carried with him. 

One would be tempted to believe, if such a sup- 
position could be admitted, that his body participated 
to some extent in his marvellous intellectual organi- 
zation. When his coffin was opened at St. Helena, 
twenty years after it was closed down. Napoleon 
appeared to be sleeping. His teeth had preserved 
their whiteness, his beard and nails seemed to have 
grown since his death. His hands had the colour of 
life, they were supple and resisted pressure. It is not 
impossible that some centuries hence some biographer 
of this great man should apply to his body the prop- 
erty which Plutarch attributed to that of Alexander 
the Great. The soul alone is immortal, and reason re- 
jects the belief in such phenomena; but sentiment may 
admit them. It is a touching superstition which attri- 
butes privileges to the mortal remains of men of 
genius; for it is only another tribute paid to their 
memory. 

Napoleon was careful in the matter of personal 
cleanliness. He took frequent baths. He used to 
brush his arms and his broad chest himself and loved 
to joke about the fatness of his breasts. His valet 
finished by rubbing him very vigorously on the back 
and shoulders; but he often used to make Roustan, 
who was much stronger, do this for him. He formerly 
used to be shaved, but for a long time, that is to say, 
since about 1803, he had shaved himself — after he 
had changed his valet. A small mirror was held before 
him, and turned as required, in the process of shaving. 
He then used to wash himself with a great quantity of 
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water in a silver basin which from its size might have 
been taken for a vat. A sponge dipped in eau de 
cologne was passed over his hair, and the rest of the 
bottle was poured over his shoulders. His flannel 
singlets, his vests and pants of kerseymere were 
changed every day. He never gave up wearing his 
green or blue uniform coats — the only coats he ever 
wore — until he was told that they were beginning to 
show signs of wear. His allowance for dress had at 
first been fixed at sixty thousand francs; he had re- 
duced this amount to twenty thousand francs, all 
included. He was fond of saying that with an income 
of twelve hundred francs, and a horse, he should 
have all he wanted. He often referred to the times 
when he was an artillery lieutenant, and delighted in 
speaking of the order he put in his expenditure, and 
the economies which he attempted to avoid getting 
into debt, especially when the triumph of the English 
party in Corsica had cut off all supplies from home, 
and he had charge of his brother Louis, whom he was 
bringing up and maintaining on his pay. At such 
times he would censure the example of luxury which 
his aides-de-camp, and the principal officers of his 
household, gave to the officers of lower rank, who 
were attached to his person. Nevertheless he liked to 
be surrounded with splendour and a kind of pomp. 
He often used to say to those on whom he lavished 
his money : " Be economical and even parsimonious at 
home; be magnificent in public." He followed this 
maxim himself. Nobody was more modest in his 
dress, or less particular about his food, and all that 
concerned him personally. He told me one day that 
when he was quite a young officer, he had sometimes 
travelled from Paris to Versailles in what used to be 
called the Court carriages, which were a kind of cheap 
coach; very comfortable, he used to add, and where 
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he met very nice people. Only it was not a very expe- 
ditious way of travelling, for these carriages took five 
hours to do the journey. 

Although the interior and exterior affairs of the 
Empire had taken a great development since the rup- 
ture of the peace of Amiens, the Emperor's usual way 
of living had changed very little. He had fixed hours 
neither for his work, nor his meals, nor for sleep. He 
used to come to his work-room at seven in the morn- 
ing, dressed for the whole day in his invariable cos- 
tume, vest and pants of white kerseymere, the green 
coat of. the chasseurs de la garde during the days of 
the week, and the blue coat with white lappets on 
Sundays and reception days. He wore a colonel's 
epaulettes, the decorations of the Legion of Honour 
and of the Crown of Iron in his button-hole ; the plate 
of the Legion of Honour and the grand cordon under 
his coat; and he was always dressed in white silk 
stockings. When he had to ride out, to save time, he 
did not change his stockings, and contented himself 
with changing his shoes with oval gold buckles for 
riding-boots lined with silk. 

The levee took place at nine in the morning. The 
officers were expected to be present to receive their 
orders, officers not in attendance had permission to be 
present. After the levee certain persons who by 
reason of their rank or of their employments were in 
immediate contact with the Emperor, took advantage 
of the hour of the levee to pay him their respects, or 
to obtain a few words with him. 

Napoleon used to lunch alone in a little drawing- 
room which was close to his work-room. During this 
repast — which rarely lasted more than ten minutes, 
but which he prolonged when he had leisure— -he used 
to receive some savants, men of letters and artists with 
whom he liked to talk. After luncheon he returned 
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to his work-room, attended to some business, and then 
went to work with one of his ministers, or with some 
official for whom he had sent, or presided over the 
Council of State. There were days when the work 
in his cabinet took up the whole of his time. The 
Council of Ministers, at which the Archchancellor and 
Chief Treasurer were present, took place every 
Wednesday at noon, and lasted till the dinner-hour. 
This meal was served at six o'clock, but when the 
Emperor was busy he let the hour go by. He used 
to dine alone with the Empress, except on Wednes- 
days — when the Ministers were invited, and Sundays 
— which were devoted to a family feast. Napoleon 
preferred the simplest dishes. He drank nothing but 
Chambertin mixed with water, hardly ever without 
water, and never touched liqueurs. A cup of coffee 
was served to him in the drawing-room, and he used 
also to take one at luncheon, but never more. He 
would remain about an hour in the drawing-room, at 
the end of which the Empress used to go down to 
her apartment. It was usually after this meal, and 
once a week, that M. Barbier, his librarian, used to 
present him with the new books, or books sent by 
authors in token of homage. The Emperor glanced 
over them all, throwing down on the ground or pitch- 
ing into the fire those which did not interest him, or 
which displeased him, and putting one or two — rarely 
three — aside to read with greater attention. 
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